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PREFACE 



The fint edition of thia book was issued in 1889. It vaa prepared 
Bolelj for the use of the surveyors emplojred bj the Department of the 
Interior on pLotographic surveys ; the edition of Sitj copies was litho- 
graphed in the surveys office. Some copies found their way outaide, 
and, owing to the favourable comments which they received, the whole 
edition was exhausted in. less than a year. Photographic surveys have 
since been undertaken for many purposes which were not contemplated 
at their inception, and a new edition of the book has become necessary 
for the guidance of the surveyors engaged in the work. 

The photographic method is known by many names : pbotogrammetiy, 
metrophotography, topophotography, iconometry, etc. 

It seems that iconometry is the moat appropriate name, because 
it expresses the principle of the method, which is to measure by means 
of perspectives. Whether the perspectives are photographs, or whether 
they are produced otherwise, is immaterial so far as the method is con- 
cerned. Neither this term nor any other has yet been generally 
adopted. 

The conception of this method is due to Lanssedat: hia firrt 
experiments were made in 1849, the perBpeotives being drawn with a 
camera lucida. His paper on the subject, written in 1850, was pub- 
lished in 1854. Shortly after, he substituted photography forth* 
camera lucida. He gave a full exposition of the method in various 
papers, and his work was so complete that little has been added to it 
since. Wlierever phot<^fraphic surveys are now made, they are eso- 
ontod by the application of the principles laid down by Laussedat. 

In Germany, Meydenbauer wu th* first to give his attention to tii» 
new method. Hia investigations, oommenmd in 1865 or fchereaboata, 
were continued by Jordan, Hauok, Koppa and many atbam. 

In Italy, the oetebrated engineer Forro, who was acquainted with 
Xiausaedat and knew ' his work, proposed for surveying purpOM% ft 
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built to receive epherical pl-itea. The idea was not practical and 
Tas never carried out. In 1875 and 1876, (tome experiments were made 
by Lieutenant Manzi Michele, but they were not favourably, received. 
To Major General Annibale Ferrero, Director of the Geographical Mili- 
tary Institute, is due thecredit of initiating the ordnance photographic 
surveys of the present day. Their execution was entrusted to engineer 
L. Pio Paganini with a staff of able assistants. The work of the insti- 
tute ifl very remarkable and deserves careful study. 

In Austria, the first important surveys were made by Mr, Vincenss 
Pollack, chief engineer of the state railways. Some beautiful moan- 
tain maps have I'ltely been printed by Giesecke and Devrient, of Leip- 
zig, for the Germau and Austrian Alpine club. They are the work of 
S. Simon. He made use of the original ordnance survey, filling in the 
topographical details from photographs. The^e maps represent one of 
the most successful applications of photographic surveying, Schiff- 
neWs and Steiner's writings on the su'^ject are among the best, and the 
Austrian instrument makers, such as R. Lechner or Starke and Eam- 
merer, have surveying cameras of many patterns to select from. 

It is in Canada that the method has received its most extensive 
application ; it was first employed when the surveys of Dominion 
lands were extended to the Rocky Mountains. In the prairies, our 
operations are limited to defining the boundaries of townships and 
sections ; these lines form a network over the land by means of which 
the topographical features, always scarce in the prairies, are sufficiently 
well located for general purposes. 

In passing to the mountains, the conditions are entirely different. 
The. topographical features are well marked and numerous ; the survey 
of the section lines is always difGcalt, often impossible, and in most 
cases useless. The proper administration of the country required a 
tolerably accurate map, and means had to be found to execute it rapidly 
and at a moderate cost. The ordinary methods of topographical sur- 
veying were too slow and expensive for the purpose ; rapid surveys, 
based ' on triangulations and sketches, were tried and proved in- 
effectual ; then photography was resorted to. 

Up to 1892, the photographic surveys were confined to the Rocky 
Mountains, in the vicinity of the Canadian Pacific Railway ; at the 
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end of that year, .they covered about 2,000 square miles. In the same 
year, an International Boundary Commission was appointed to examine 
the country along the boundary between Canada and the United States 
Territory of Alaska. The Canadian Commissioner, Mr. W. F. King, 
decided to carry out his share of the work by photography. In 1893 
and 1894, bis parties surveyed about 14,000 square miles. 

'■ Irrigation surveys were commenced last year in the south-westerly 
part of the North-west Territories, where the rainfall is not quite 
sufficient for agricultural purposes. In addition to the gauging of 
streams, the establishment of bench marks, etc., it is necessary to 
ascertain the catchment areas and to define the sites best adapted for 
reservoirs. For this purpose photography has again been resorted to 
in the foot hills and on the eastern slope of the mountains. It has, 
in this case, a peculiar advantage. Whether or not a site is a favour- 
able one for a. reservoir cannot be known until the plan has been partly 
plotted. It must be possible to bring water to the proposed place and 
to run it off; the capacity must also be adequate. If favourable, a 
detailed survey of the site is required. With the ordinary surveying 
instruments, a preliminary survey has to be made ; if, after plotting 
it, the site is found favourable, the topographer has to go over the 
ground a second time to make a detailed survey. Or, the whole of 
the work may be executed at once, with the contingency that the 
detailed survey may turn out useless. With the camera, ihe plan may 
be plotted so far, and so far only, as required ; the photographs which 
furnish a general plan, can be made to give all the detail wanted with* 
out going again into the field. Whether the site is a good one or not, 
there is no labour wasted. 

Notwithstanding the many publications on photographic surveying, 
the great advantages assigned to it and the numerous experimental 
surveys exeoutedj it has not yet come into general use ; in many quarters 
there is still an adverse feeling against it. There is such a fascinating 
simplicity about the method that it is at first difficult to understand 
the reasons which prevent its adoption. Can anything more convenient 
be conceived than a method which enables a topographer to gather 
rapidly on the ground the material for his maps and to construct them 
afterwards at leisure in his office ! In the first edition of this 
book, I endeavoured to explain this anomaly. The large scales of 
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Suropwui mrvejB were given m one of tha recuoos. Ool. lAunedM 
took vsiy ttron^ exception to this axpUnaition, contanding thkt photo~ 
graphy o&n be uied to advuitage whenever views can be had oovering 
a large apace of ground. His contention is no doubt oorreot ; but Cfae 
advantages are not ho great then as with amall scales. This can be 
illustrated by oonaparing a plane-table-stadia surrey in a dry olimata 
with a photographio survey. When the scale is so large, and the points 
fixedareaoclosetogether.thatthe topographer takes as much time to plot 
one point as the rodman takes to move from this point to the next 
one, then there is not a very great difference in the cost of the two 
surveys. The advantage of the photographic method is that the plot- 
ting being done in the office, the field expenditure of the topographer 
and the cost of his party during the construction of the map, are dis- 
pensed with. Against this, there is the disadvantage that the plotting by 
intersections is more laborious than the plane table plotting by direc- 
tions and distances. It may be that the camera still has the advantage, 
but not to such an extent as vith a small scale survey. All this, of 
course, rests on the assumption that the climate permits of outside 
work every day with the plane table. 

The experience of eight years has modified my views on the oausea 
which have prevented the adoption of the method. I am now iaclitted 
to believe that they are simply to be fouad in the failure of those who . 
tried it. I soon discovered that the apparent simplicity of photographic 
surveying ia a delusion, and, that under no ciroumstanoes has a topo- 
gr^her to display more skill and ability than when using the camera. 
He requires not only experience, but a combination of the facaltioe 
which make an accomplished topographer. Unlike otiier methods, it 
presents nothing before his eyes to show the progress of the work or the 
gaps that may exist in it. His undeveloped plates are his only i«cords. 
Every time he exposes one, be must have present in his mind what it 
will eive, what amount of information he can extraq^ from it, what 
constructions he will apply, what further views are necessary and 
how they will combine. These acquirements are not the lot of 
every top<^^pher, and unless a man is well qualified, his attempts at 
photographic surveying cannot be successful. All this, however, is 
only the beginning of the surveyor's troubles ; it is in the purely 
photographic part of the work that he finds the most frequent cause 
of failure. The kind of views wanted, if they include distance, are tlie 
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mast difBcnlt to obt&in. T\wj cuuiot be mnde on orduwry p1at« ; 
ortlioohrcHiwtic plates, ftltboagh Bnitable, present difficulties of their 
own. The print* mftda from the negatives are another source of 
troable ; if printed direct on thin albumen p»per, thej are distorted 
in washing, and anleos a cumbrous camera be emplojed, they are too 
■mall for aocaVata plotting. Enlargements on bromide paper will, 
nine times out of ten, be of the soot and chalk kiod, without finy half- 
tones. The production of these enlargements in Isrge numbers, and of 
uniform excelleoce, vas almost impossible before ve were taught by 
MeasrB. Hurter and Driffield the relation between pbotogr^hic nega- 
tires and their positives. 

Taking all this into consideration, what chance is there that a 
surveyor, at a first trial, and generally with an extemporized apparatus, 
will be Buccessful ' A failure is almost inevitable, and it is quite 
natural that he should discard the method a» on unreliable one. 

There is anotlier difficulty which I would mention with diffidence if I 
had not as good an authority on my side as Colonel Lanssedat. He 
was the first to elaborate this method, and still seems to be the one 
who has the clearest conception of its essential principles. I refer to 
the refined phototheodolites, which ^:^>ear to be tiie favourite European 
instruments. Their object is to secure great precision, the negatives 
being measured, often under a microscope, and these measurements 
submitted to calculation or to some other elaborate process. To apply 
photography in this way is to misunderstand the function of the camera, 
which is to replace the plane table, and to sacrifice its main advantages. 
Any degree of precision may be attained, but it must be done, as with 
the plane table, by the multiplication of stations and yiews and not 
by the employment of logarithmic tables. 

I hope to show in these pt^es how the difficulties assigned as causes 
of failure can be overcome '■ if they are not, the method is not to be 
blamed, but the men who apply it. Properly used, it gives results far 
beyond what can be accomplished by any other process. 

The plane table is accepted generally, although not universally, as 
the instrument of the topographer. Let us oompara the cost of pliuxe 
table and camera surveys, assuming that the plotting is made by in- 
twsections in both oases. 
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In the cliina.te of the Rocky Mountains, where the work under my 
direction has been executed, oae haJf of the number of days during a 
season is lost through smoke, f(^, rain and snow Btormo, and our ex- 
perience ia that it takes three days in the office to plot the work 
of one day in the field. Thus for every day's work in the field, there 
is another day lost, on account of the weather and three days spent in 
the office, or five days altogether. 

Assuming that the plane table can be used in the field whenever the 
weather is fair enough for the camera, which is not the case, also that 
the topographer can plot and draw in the field as quickly as in the 
ofBce, where he has every convenience at hand, the same survey by 
the plane table would require the same length of time at actual work 
or four day& To this we must add four days lost on account of the 
weather, or eight days altogether. 

The cost of onr parties in the field is $20.50 pepdiem : at office work 
the only expense is the salary of the topographer, $6.00 per diem. 
Bumming up we find the comparative cost as follows : 

PLAMB TABLE. 

8 days in the field, at $20.50 per diem $164 

CAHEBA. 

2 days in the field, at $20.50 per diem $11 

3 " office, at 5.00 " 15 

$56 
This shows that the plane table survey would cost at least three 
times as much as the camera survey. In reality the difference la greater, 
because part of the work, as well on the ground as in the office, is 
executed by the assistant, an arrangement which cannot very well be 
made with the plane table. The figures above are derived from onr 
practice ; with more views or more detailed plotting, the difference in 
cost would be still more in favour of the camera. 

If we analyse the causes of the superiority of the camera, we find 
that a very small portion of the topographer's time is spent in survey- 
ing operations. Kearly the whole of it ia devoted to travelling for 
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the purpose of seeing the country and he oatt map all that he, or rather 
his camera, can see. His work conaiats of two distinct parts ; on tb^ 
ground, he simply collects data, and, with the ezoeplion of a few 
angles, does not waste any of his time in plotting or making measure- 
ments, rhis is left for the office, where the only expenses are the 
salaries of the surveyor and assistant. In the next place, the party 
consisting of an assistant and two men is, if not smaller, at least as 
small and inexpensive as for any other kind of survey. One man is 
sufficient to carry our camera and tripod almost anywhere, while on 
ordinary plane table, if it could be taken where our camera has 
been, could not be carried there by any single man. 

It is objected that plotting from photographs Is more laborious than 
plotting on the plane table. There is indeed a slight additional 
labour ; against this may be set off the fact that no useless line is 
ever drawn, as when, on the plane table, a point is sighted upon which 
cannot be recognized from the next station. The greater convenience 
of working in aa office, instead of in the open air, turns the scale in 
favour of the camera. But photography has an overwhelming advan- 
tage in the numerous processes which the lawB of perspective place 
at the disposal of the topographer. The plane table cannot compete 
with the perspeotometer or the perspectograph. 

Another objection is, that points cannot be so easily identified on 
photographs, nor the forms of the surface bo truly represented, as when 
the topographer has the ground under his eyes. This is a mistaken 
idea ; there is no difficulty whatever in identifying any number of 
points on moderately good photographs, and, moreover, the topographer 
does not need; as with the plane table, to trust to his memory in order 
to recognize them. The undulations of the ground are, it is true, less 
distinct on the photographs, but this is more than compensated by the 
advantage of having, side by side, views of the same place from several 
stations. 

The practice of photographic surveying requires a thorough knowledge 
of descriptive geometry and perspective. These sciences are not in- 
cluded in the programme of examination of Dominion Land Surveyors, 
and, as it ia for them that this book is prepared, I deem it proper to 
explain the principles of both in a concise form, keeping in view the 
special purpose of their application to Perspective Surveying. 
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I have reproduced, bs nearly in their own wt>rdB u poMibl*, tb* 
remarkable inveetigations of Mesera. Hnrter and Driffield ; they 
rapreeent tJie moat important adranoe in photograph; during reoent 
years, and may be given m a model of aoourate scientiflc rooearch. An 
intimate understanding of thrir work is indispensable to the photo- 
gmphic surveyor. 

A few explanations are givea on the principles and mode of action 
of photographic lenses; the description of aoastigmats and of their 
peculiarities is from a lecture by their inventor. Dr. Paul Rudolf. 

Considerable spaee is devoted to perspective instruments ; as now 
constructed, they are almost useless for purposes of topographical 
surveying, but, there is no reason why they should not be made 
sufficiently precise, all that is required being more perfect workmanship. 
For architectural surveys, they may prove most useful. 

A short reference is made to secret and balloon aurveying. Of course 
the subject b of no practical ioterest to Canadian surveyors, but it ia 
well that those engaged on photographic surveys should have boom 
knowledge of everythii^ pertaining to photographic surveying. 

The Canadian Surveys are by far the most extensive that have ever 
been attempted. Dor thb reason, if for no other, it is hoped this 
account of their mode of execution will prove acceptable to those 
interested in the development of the science of Surveying. 



E. DEVILLE. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEYING 



CHAPTER I. 
DsecRiPTtvB Gbohbtry. 



1. Dbfinitiok, planks op PBOJEcniON, — The object of descriptive 
geometry is to represent bodies and to solve problems on figures ia 
space by means of their projections on certain planes called "planes of 
projeotion.'' 

2. Geound like. — For this .purpose, two planes intersecting each 
other are employed ; they divide apace into four solid angles. Usually, 
one of the planes is vertical and the other one horizontal ; their line of 
intersection is called " ground line " and is denoted by the letters XT. 

3. Rbpbbsbstatiok 0¥ a point, — Let 
XAT, Fig. 1, be the vertical plane, XBY 
the horizontal or ground plane, and P a 
point in space. From P, draw the porpen- 
diculars Pp, Fp' to the ground and vertical 
planes ; p is the horieontcd projection of the 
point P and p' its vertical projection. 

Let the vertical plane be revolved round 

the line XY as an axis, until it coincides 

pj„ ^ with the ground plane j the pointy' will fall 

at a point p" such that the line pp" will be 

perpendicular to XF. 

For let a plane be drawn through Pp and Pp'; it b perpendicular 
to the ground plane as containing Pp and perpendicular to the vertical 
plane as containing Pp' ; but when a. plane is perpendicular to two 
other planes, it is perpendicular to their intersection, therefore, the 
plane pPp is perpendicular to XY, and its traces op and op' on the 
ground and vertical plants, are also perpendicular to XY, since a line 
perpendicular to a plane is perpendicular to all the lines passing through 
its foot in the plane. 

But op' being perpendicular to XY, op" must also be perpendicular 
to XY ; it follows that pop" is a straight line perpendicular to XY. 
The ground plane is now as shown in Fig. 2, op' being the distance of 
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2 DSSORIPTIVE OSOMETSY. 

the point P from the ground plane and op its distance from the vertical 
plane ; both points p and p' are on the same perpendicular to the 
ground line, as explained above. 

^ It is usual to represent points in space by 

capital letters, the horizontal projections by italic 
letters and the vertical projections by the same 
p. italic letters accented. 

It has been shown that the two projections of 
a point are on a perpendicular to the ground lina 
Inversely, any two points on a perpendicular to 
the ground line are the projections of a point of 
space. 



Fig-. 2 



For let the part of Fig. 3 above the ground line be revolved round 
the line XY until its plane be vertical as in Fig. 1. Through p draw a 
parallel to op' and through p' draw a parallel to op ; they will meet in 
a point P. 

But op' is perpendicular to XY by hypothesis and it is also perpen- 
dicular to op, since pop' is the angle of the vertical and ground planes ; 
thei-efore op' is perpendicular to the ground plane, because it is per- 
pendicular to two lines in that plane. It follows that pP, parallel to 
op' is pierpendicular to the same plane. 

In the same manner it may be shown that p'P is perpendicular to 
the vertical plane ; — 

Therefore p and p' are the horizontal and vertical projections of 
the point P. 

('/ {2} 13) dl I5I m (7/ !8) {9J 



Fie:. 3 

Fig. 3 is the representation of a point in various positions. 
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(1.) Is a point in front of the vertical plane and above the ground 



Is in front of the vertical plane and below the ground plane. 

Is behind the vertical plane and below the ground plane. 

Is behind the vertical plane and above the ground plane. 

Ih in the ground plane in front of the ground line. 

Is also in the ground plane but behind the ground line. 

la in the vertical plane above the ground line. 

la also in the vertical plane but below the ground line. 

Is on the ground line. 



4. ItBPREaENTATiON OF A STBAiGHT LINE, — If perpendiculars be 
drawn to a plane from every point of a straight line, the locus of the 
feet of the perpendiculars is a straight line and is the orthogonal pro- 
jection of the first one. 

The projection of a straight line may also be defined as the inter- 
section of one of the planes of projection by a second plane perpen- 
dicular to the first one and containing the given line. This second 
plane is called the projecting plane. 

A straight line is perfectly defined by its projections, because it is 
the intersection of the two projecting planes. There is, however, an 
exception when the given line is contained in a plane perpendiculai 
to the ground line ; the two projecting plar 
tions of the line are not sufficient to defi 
given. 

Tiie " (races" of a line are the points where it intersects the planes 
of projection. The vertical trace c (Pig. 4), being in the vertical 
plane, its horizontal projection is on the 
ground Line, but it is also on the horizontal 
projection ab of the given line, therefore it 
must be at the intersection a of both lines. 
— r So by erecting at c a perpendicular to the 
ground line, the vertical trace will be found 
ate'. 

Similarly, the horizontal trace is obtained 
by erecting at d' a perpendicular d'rf to the 
ground line ; d is the horizontal trace. 

Inversely, the projection? of a line may 
be obtained from the traces. By drawing a 
perpendicular from the vertical trace c to the ground line, a point c of 
the horizontal projection is obtained, which, joined to the horizontal 
trace d, gives the horizontal projection od. The vertical projection is 
obtained in a similar manner by finding the vertical projection d of 
the horizontal trace d and joining c'd!. 

ij 




FiK.l 
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A straight line is defined by the projections of two of its points- 
Let aa', bb', Fig. J, be the points. The projections of the line »re 

a'V, 06. 

A straight line may occupy various positions with reference to the 
planes of projection ; these positions are illustrated below. 



Fig. 5 shows a line intersecting the vertical plane 
at 6', above the ground line and the ground plane 
at a, in front of the vertical plane. 



Fig. 6. The vertical trace, b', is below the 
ground line ; the horizontal trace, a, is in front of 
it. The portion of the line between the traces 
is in the lower front dihedral angle. 




riff. 6 




Fig. 7. The vertical trace, b', is below the 
ground line ; the horizontal trace, a, is behind it. 



Fig. 8. The vertical trace, 6', ia above the 
ground line ; the horizontal trace, a, is behind 
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STRAIGHT LINB. 



Fig. 9. Line parallel to the vertical plane, 
vith horizontal trace tit a. In this case, the pro- 
-^ jecting plane through <A ia parallel to the verti- 
cal plane ; therefore its intersection with the 
ground plane, ab, is parallel to the groand line. 



Pis'. 10 



Fig. 10. Horizontal line intersecting the vertical 
-F plane at a'. The projecting plane through a'b' is 
parallel to the ground plane; therefore its inter- 
section vith the vertical plane, a'i', is parallel to the 
ground line. 



Pig-.U 



Fig. 11. Any line in a plane perpendicular to the ground 
line. The horizontal and vertical projections coincide, and 
■y are on a perpendicular to the ground line. As explained 
above, the line in this case is not defined by its projec- 
tions, which do not change, whatever may be the direction 
of the line in the projecting plane, but when the traces are 
given the line is defined. 



Fig. 12. Line perpendicular to thevertical plane at a'. 

_y The vertical projection ia a point, a', since any perpendicu- 
lar to the vertical plane from a point of the given line will 
intersect the plane at a. The horizontal projection, ab, is 
a line perpendicular to the ground line, because the project- 
ing plane ia perpendicular to the two planes of projection, 
and therefore is perpendicular to their intersection XY. 

i There is no horizontal trace. 
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iFig. 1 3. Line perpendicular to the ground plane at a. 
The perpendicular to the ground plane from any point of 
the given line intersects the plane at a, vhich is the hori- 
Y zontal projection of the line. The vertical projection, a'b', 
b perpendicular to the ground line, because the projecting 
a plane, being perpendicular to both planes of projection, is 
p:„ Yi perpendicular to their intersection, the ground line. 



Fis.14 



Fig. 14. Line parallel to the ground line. In 
~ T^ this case each of the projecting planes is parallel 
J to the ground line ; therefore their intersections 

with the corresponding planes of projection are 

also parallel to the ground line. 



Fig-. 15 



Fig. 15. Line intersecting the ground line. 
The point of intersection, a, is at the same time 
the horizontal and the vertical trace of the line, 
and both projections intersect there. 

When a line is in the ground plane its hori- 
zontal projection is the line itself and its vertical 
projection is the ground line. 

When a lino is in the vertical plane its ver- 
tical projection is the line itself and its horizontal projection is the 
ground line. 

The ground line is ita own horizontal projection and its own verti- 
cal projection. 

5. Through a given point, to draw a parallel to a ritbn line, — 
When two lines are parallel their projections of same denomination 
are also parallel, because their projecting planes, being perpendicular 
to the same plane of projection and passing through parallel lines, 
are themselves parallel to each other, and therefore their intersections 
with the plane of projection are parallel lines. 

It follows that when a parallel to a 
line ab, a'b' (Fig- 16) has to be drawn 
through a point c, c', it is sufficient to 
draw through c a parallel to ab and 
through c' a parallel to a'b' ; then cd, c'ct 
is parallel to ab, a'b'. 

When two lines 06, a'b'; ad, c'd (Fig. 
17) intersect each other, the points of 
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itxtersectiori p and p' of the projections are on the same perpendicular 
to the ground line. It has been shown in § 3 that this is necessary in 
order that p and p' may represent a point in space. 

J. J, It follows that when the points p and p' 

are not on the same perpendicalar to the 
ground line, the lines oA, a'b'; cd, c'd', do 
not intersect, that is to say they are not 
contained in one plane. 

6. RBPREaENTATION OF A PLANE. — A 

plane is represented by its traces on the 
planes of projection, that is to say by its 
intersections with the said planes. These 
traces meet in a point a, Fig. 18, of the 
PigT- 17 ground line, which ia the point where the 

plane cuts it. The vertit^ trace of the 
plane is aF', the horizontal trace ia aP. 



When the plane is vertical, its trace oF', Fig. 
r 19, on the vertical plane, being the intersection of 
two vertical planes, is a vertical lin& 





But a verticol line is perpendicular to the ground 
'' plane and to alt lines contained in this plane by which 
it ia intersected ; therefore it is perpendicular to the 
ground line. 



Pig-. 19 



It may be shown in the same way that the horizontal 
trace aP, Fig. 20, of a plane perpendicular to the 
vertical plane, is a line perpendicular to the ground 
line. 



Pis:.20 
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The plane may be parallel to the vertical plane, 
' in whi(^ case the vertical trace dieappeare. The 
horizontal trace FQ, Fig. 31, is parallel to the 
ground line, because the two lines are the inter- 
sections of two parallel planes by a third one. 



Similarly, a horizontal plane is represented by 
its vertical trace FQ', Fig. 22, parallel to the 
ground line ; the horizontal trace disappears. 



— *" When the plane ia parallel-to the ground line, the 
_q two traces PQ, PQ', Fig. 23, are also parallel to it. 



A plane PaF, Fig. 24, perpendicular to the ground 

—y line, has its traces perpendicular to it. The ground 
line being perpendicular to the plane ia perpendicular 
to all the lines passing through a in that plane and 
therefore is perpendicular to the traces aP, aF. 



Fig:. 24 

Two parallel planes have their traces parallel, because the traces are 
then the intersections of two parallel planes by a third one. 

7. Line contained in a plane. — A line contained in a plane has 
its traces on the traces of the plane, since any point of the planes of 
projection not on the traces is outside of the 
given plane. Hence the following method 
for finding a line contained in a plane PaF, 
Fig. 26, when one of its projections ab is 
' given. The point a, where the horizontal 
projection of the line intersects the horizontal 
trace aP of the plane, is the horizontal 
trace of the line. Its vertical projection a' 
is a point of the vertical projection of the 
line. But the point of intersection b ol ab 




Fig-. 25 
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with the gronnd line is the projection of a point of the iiae AB con- 
tuned ia the vertical plane, that is, the projection of the vertical trace 
of A£ ; then if at 6 a perpendicular hh' be erected to XY, its intersec- 
tion h' with a.P will be the vertical trace of AB and the vertical . 
projection will be obtained by joining a'6'. 

8. Point in a plane. — When a point M is contained in a plane 
ftP'^ Fig. 26, one of the projections, »n, of the point is sufficient to 
define it. 



To find the other projection, id, of M, let a 
horizontal line be drawn through Mm the plane 
PaP; its horizontal projection is u line ma 
Y parallel to aP, its vertical trace is at the in- 
tersection a' of the vertical trace of the plane 
Pap with a perpendicular at <t to the ground 
line and its vertical projection is a line diri 
parallel to XY. The vertical projection of M 
is then found by drawing through m a per- 
pendicular to XY and producing it to its inter- 
The point mm' being on the line am, a'm', is in the 



It ia not necessary that the line drawn through Jf be horizontal; 
any other line might be employed, but it is more convenient to use a 
line parallel either to the vertical or to the ground plane. 




through 



9. Through a point, to draw a piuU(e faballbl to anotbeb 
PLANE. — Let a point mm'. Fig. 27, and a plane PaF be given; 
, it is required to draw a plane parallel to PaP'. Through 

jf.m', draw a line parallel to Pa ; its 
horizontal projection is a parallel through 
m to Pa and its vertical projection a 
parallel through m' to the ground line 
(g 5). Find the vertical trace a' by 
, erecting at a a perpendicular to the 
ground line and producingit to its inter- 
sectioii with m'a'. Then through a draw 
Q' parallel to aP and through ^ draw 
BQ parallel to aP. The_plane Q?Q' i 
parallel to the plar 
tains the point mm', 
Kg. 27 lmem»,™V. 
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10. Line perpendiculak to a plane. — Let the line ni/i, m'b'. Fig. 

28, be perpendicular to the plane Pap"; the projecting plane 3fA 

ma is perpendicular to the ground plane ; it is alao perpendicular to 

J,. the plane FaP", since it contains a line MA 

\ perpendicular to this plane ; therefore it is 

\ perpendicular to the intersection aJP of these 

\ ^^ *"o planes and inversely the intersection aP 

Xv/''^ i is perpendicular to the projecting plane. But 

^-A' being perpendicular to the plane, aP is per- 

'-.^y^./' \. pendicular to all lines passing through a and 

^ *\/* i '' contained in the plane, therefore it is perpen- 

y^, dicular to am,. 

/ \i In the same manner it may be shown that 

/ 6'f»i' is perpendicular to aP". 

Pis'- 28 So when through a point mm', it ia required 

to draw a line perpendicular to a plane, perpendiculars ma and mh' to 
the traces of the plane are drawn through the projections m. and m' of 
the point. 

To draw through a given line a plane perpendicular to a given 
plane, a line perpendicular to the plane is drawn, as explained above, 
from any point of the given line, and then a plane is drawn through 
the two lines by joining the traces of same denomination of the tines. 

When it is required to draw through a given point a plane per- 
pendicular to a given line, perpendiculars to the projections of the line 
are drawn from any point o£ the ground line ; they represent the traces 
of a plane perpendicular to the given line and there remains only to 
draw a plane parallel to the first one and passing through the given 
point as explained in § 9. 



11. Revolving a plane upon one op the planes of projection. — 
For making constructions in a plane other than one of the projection 
planes, it is often convenient to revolve the plane round one of its 
traces upon the ground or vertical planes ; the construction is then 
effected and, if necessary, the plane is revolved back to its original 
position. 

The problem can always be reduced to finding the position of apoint 
M aia. plane Pa.P\ Fig. 29, afc«r this plane has been brought into coin- 
cidence with one of the planes of projection, the ground plane for 
instance, by a revolution round ite horizontal trace aP. 
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Pig-. 29 



From the point m, draw a perpendi- 
cular mE to the traos aP of the plane 
and join in spaoe ME and Mm. The 
plane MKm is perpendicular to the 
¥ ground plaineaa containing j^m; hence 
it coolaiiis the vertical line at f to 
which O.K is perpendicular. But aK 
is also, by construction, perpendicular 
to Kin, therefore it is perpendicular 
to the plane m,KM and to KM which 
is in this plane. Consequently when 
the plane is revolved round ita trace, 
M will fall on a perpendicular KM^ 

tOaP, 



Let US suppose now that the triangle MKm be revolved round Km 
on. the ground plane. The angle KmM being a right angle, the 
side inM will fall in mm,, parallel to aP ; mm.,, which is the height of 
M above the horizontal plane, is equal to Am'. The triangle Kmrrtj, 
can therefore be constructed and by taking KM^ equal to Km^ the 
position of M^ is obtained. 

The construction lines on the figure are merely to show that mm, is 
made equal to Am', KM^ equal to Km^, and that the point mm' lies in 
the plane FaP' (§ 8). 

A similar construction would be employed to revolve a plane upon 
the vertical plane. 

It may be observed that the angle mKm^ is the angle of the given 
plane with the ground plane. 

The position *if a line revolved upon the horizontal plane is deter- 
mined by finding the positions of two of its points ; its traces for 
_ instance. Let ah, a'b'. Fig. 30, be 

the line and PaP' the plane. From 
b draw a perpendicular bK to aP. 
The same demonstration as in the 
case of Fig. 29 shows that aP is per- 
pendicular to the line Kb' in space, 
therefore b' ia its revolution round 
'' 'iP will fall on Kb produced, and 
KB^ will be equal to Kb'. But Kb' 
is the hypothenuse of the right angle 
triangle Kbb', which can be con- 
structed at Khb^ ; by making -STB, 
equal to Kb^ the position of B, is 
obtained. The position of the hor- 
izontal trace a of the given line has 
not changed ; therefore this line 
Fig. 30 after its revolution will fall in oB^. 
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Here agaio the angle bKb-i is the angle of the given plane with the 
ground plane, and the conetruction indicated affords a simple method 

of finding it. 

The line «/*, ii the position of the vertical trace after the revolution 
of the plane ; the angle PaP^ is the angle formed in space hj the 
traces of the plane, and a£, is equal to ab'. Hence the following 
construction to find the revolved line, when a is within the limits of 
the drawing : — 

Draw hK perpendicular to aP and instead of constructing the tri- 
angle Kbh^ , describe a circle with i as a centre and ab' as radius. Join 
to a the point of intersection B^ o£ the circle with hK produced ; B-^a 
is the revolved line, and '(f, the revolved trace of the plane PaP'. 

To revolve a plane back into its original position, inverse construc- 
tions are employed. Let it be required, for instance, to find the pro- 
jections of the point Jf, (Fig. 29) when the plane PaP-^ is revolved 
back to PaP. The angle of PuP with the ground plane is first deter- 
mined by the construction given above ; then from Af ^ a perpendicular 
is drawn to aP, and at the point of intersection K a.a angle TnKm^ is 
constructed equal to the inclination of the given plane on the ground 
plane. Km^ is taken equal to KM^, and from m^ a perpendicular 
m.jfn is drawn to M^jn ; m is the horizontal projection of i/", andm-wij 
its height above the ground plane, from which the vertical projection 
is easily found. 

A line is revolved back into its original position by repeating in 
inverse order the constructions given for revolving it upon the pro- 
jection plane. Let aB^ (Fig. 30) be the line ; from if, and o draw the 
perpendiculars B-fi and aa to aP and XY respectively. At h erect a 
perpendicular hb' to XY, produce it to its intersection 6' with aP", and 
join ab, a'b', which are the projections required. 

The constructions are simplified when the vertical trace has been 

revolved on the ground plane. Let it be required to find the position 

^ of the point mm' (Fig. 31) on the plane 

^■■^■y^ P"P' revolved in PaP^ upon the ground 

-i<r plane. From in draw a perpendicular 

i^j,^ \ i^~^^i' "'" '■o "-^ i '^ ^*^ been shown that the 

* V\ ^*\ I ! ' *" point M of space in revolving round aP 

\ *\ \j will fall upon this line. Through rrvrd 

\ ^^N?^ *"'' '"^ '^^ plane PuP" draw a line 06, 

---W— __,:_~^v. "'^'i cutting the two traces of the plane 

\ ^ ^\^ (§7); on nfj take <lA^, equal to W, 

\ ^- and join A^. As explained above, A-fi 

/>}, " is, in the plane /'af, the lii:e represented 

in projection at oh, ab', and the point 

Fiff- 31 required, M^ must be on this line. But 

it has been shown that it is also on the line mn ; therefore it is at the 

intersection of both lines, in M^ . 
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To revolve back this point into its original position, a line A^b, 
ontting the traces aP^ and aP, is drawn through M^ ; aa' is taken 
equal to o^j, and perpendiculars a'a and bb' are drawn from a and b 
to the ground line ; ab and a'b' are the projections of the line bA ^ 
when revolved back to its original place. A perpendicular to aP is 
next drawn from M-i ; its intersection with ah gives the horizontal 
projection m of the ppint M ; the vertical projection is obtained by 
drawing through m a perpendicular to the ground line and producing 
to its intersection m' with a'b'. 



Instead of the line oi, 
employed. 



y, a parallel to the vertical plane may be 
, be the point, PaP the given plane and 
PaP^ the same plane revolved upon the 
ground plane. From m draw a perpen- 
dicular mn to aP : the point M^ will 
fall on this line. Then through mm', 
draw ah, a'b', parallel to the vertical trace 
uP" of the plane (§ 5). When P^P" is 
revolved, this line still remains parallel 
to aP" and as its trace a does not move, 
the line falls in. a£,, parallel to aP^. 
The point Jf, is on aB^, but it is also 
on mn, therefore it is at the intersection 
M, of mn and aB,. 



To find the projections of the point M 
Fie. 32 ''* space when it ia given revolved on the 

ground plane in JI^, draw through M-^ 
a parallel aB^ to the trace aPj and a perpendicular M-^m to aP. 
Through a draw ab parallel to the ground line ; it ia the horizontal 
projection of a line parallel to the vertical plane and passing through 
the point M. But the horizontal projection m of if ia also on the line 
Jit^Tii, therefore it is at the intersection of M^m and'oi. 




The vertical projection m' of M is on the perpendicular mfn' drawn 
through m, to the ground line ; it ia also on the vertical projection a'b' 
of the parallel to the vertical plane, which is obtained by drawing 
from a a perpendicular aa' to XT and through a' a parallel to the 
trace nP". The intersection of a'h' and mm' gives the vertical projec- 
tion m' of M. 



The constructions a 
is perpendicular to on 



e still further simplified when the given plane 
of the planes of projection. 
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„. j,_ Let PaF, Fig. 33, be a plane perpendicular to 

'"'. r the ground plane and mm a point of the plane. 

The point M in space is on the vertical line passing 
through m, which line is in the plane PaP' and ia 
-^i — ^ — r perpendicular to the horizontal line aP. Therefore, 
,' when PaP' ia revolved round aP, the line mJf 

remains perpendicular to aP and the point M falls 
in if] at a distance mM^ from aP equal to the 
height of M above the ground plane. But this- 
«/ height is km', therefore to determine the point Jf , 

Fig:. 33 draw at in a perpendicular to aP and take mM^ 

equal to hm'. 

Instead of revolving the plane round aP, it may be revolved round 
aP' on the vertical plane. The point M then describes in space an arc 
of circle of which the vertical projection is the line mM^ parallel to 
XY, and the horizontal projection is an arc of circle mt, with a as a 
centre and am as radius. When the plane PaP' coincides with the 
vertical plane, the point M of the plane must be somewhere on the 
line mM^ and its horizontal projection is (. Then if a perpendicular 
to XY be erected at ( and produced to its intersection M^ with in M^, 
M^ will be the required point. 

To find the projections of the point M, whose position M, revolved 
on the ground plane is given, draw from M^ a perpendicular M^m to 
aP and from m a perpendicular mm' to XY. Take hm,' equal toiraJf,, 
height of the point M above the ground plane ; m, m' are the projec- 
tions of the point. 

The projections of A£^ are found by drawing through M^ a parallel 
Jfjti to Xr, which is the vertical projection of the arc of circle de- 
scribed by ^j when revolved back to its original position ; take am, 
equal to the distance M2V of M2 from the trace aP" and through m. 
draw the perpendicular mm' to jTF. m, m'are the projections of the 



■-^ 12. iNTaBHBCTION OF TWO PLANES. Let PaP' 

/i\^. and Q^Q', Fig. 34, be two planes : the points 

' lit X^it^S V ^ ^°-^ ^ where the traces of the planes meet, 

■\\ ! 7 are the traces of the line of intersection of 

^5x i / the planes. The projections Mn, m'JV of the 

^^•~.p intersection are found as explained in § 4 by 

letting fall the perpendiculars Mm' and iVm t« 

Pis'. 34 the ground line and joining Mn, m'^. 
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13. The iNTERSKOrufo planes aee both parallel to the ground 
USE.— Let PQ, F^, ES, JfS', (Fig. 35), be the traces of two inter- 
^- Becting plttnes parallel to the ground line ; the 

constraction givea in § 12 does not apply and 
recourse iDUSt be had to an a,usiliary plane. 
Draw a plane TOT perpendicular to the 
ground hne. The line of intersection of the 
, two given planes is parallel to the ground line 
and so are its projections. If the projections 
m and m' oE the point M where this line 
interaects the plane TOT were known, the 
projections of the line iteelf would be obtained 
at once by drawing through m and m' 
T parallels to the ground line. 

Fi&35 To obtain JU, let us revolve TOT" around 

OT upon the ground plane; the intersection of TO T" and PQ FQ', 
of which the traces are <■■ and <£, will fall in cD-^;; OD^ being equal to 
Oe[. Similarly the intersection of TOT and RS US will fall in oB, , . 
05, being equal to Oh' and the point M will come in if,, at the 
intersection of ci>, and oB^. From Jf", draw a perpendicular to OT ; 
the point of intersection m, is the horizontal projection of M. The 
vertical projection is obtained by making Om' equal to in^„ this 
being the height of Jf above the ground plane. Then through m and 
' ■ ' the parallels e/j «f, to the ground line ; they are the pro- 



11 i:.^ s 



jectic 



8 of the line of intersection. 



14. The intersecting planes cut the ground line at the same 
POiNT.^Let Pa-F, Qa^, (Kg- 36), be two intersecting planes cutting 
the ground line at a. Draw a plane TOT perpendicular to this line ; 
a is a point of the line of intersection df the 
planes and if the projections m, and m of the 
point M where this line cuts the plane TOT 
were known, the projections of the intersec- 
tion would be obtained by joining ant and 

Let us revolve the plane TOT around OT : 
the intersection of TOT and PaF, of which 
a and b' are the traces, will fall inuB,, OB, 
being equal to Oh'. Similarly the intersec- 
tion of TOT and QiQ will fall in cD^, OD^ 
being equal to Od', and M will come in Jf,, at 
the intersection of aJ5, and ci), . From Jf^, 
draw a perpendicular MjVi to OT, the point 
m is the horizontal projection of M. The 
vertical projection m' is obtained by making 
Om equal to mJ/",. Then draw am and am' 
which are the projections of the intersection. 




Fig. 36 
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IS. iNTERgBCTION OP TWO FLAKES, ONK Of 
WHICH IB HORIZONTAL OB PARALLEL TO THE 

VERTICAL PLANE. — When one of the planes is 
horizontal, the intersection is parhllel to the 
horizontal trtice of the other plane : its ver- 
tical projection is the trace Q'K, of the hor- 
iiontal plane (Fig. 37) and the horizontal pro- 
jection a parallel qr to aP. 



In the caae of a plane parallel to the vertical 

plane (Fig. 38), the horizontal projection of 

¥ the intersection is the trace QR of the vertical 

plane. The vertical projection is a parallel 

oV to the vertical trace aP of the other 



Fig:. 38 

16. Planes pbrpkndicolar to one of the planes or projec- 
tion. — When the two planes are both perpendicular to one of the 
planes of projection, their intersection is also perpendicular to this 
plane and its projection on it is the point where the traces of the planes 
meet. The projection on the other plane is a perpendicular to the 
ground line passing through the above point. 

17. luTERSKCTioN OF A LINE AND A PLANE.— To find the intersection 
of a lino and a plane, another line intersecting the first one is drawn 

p- in the plane ; the point required is the inter- 
section of the two lines. 

Let ab, ah', (Fig. 39), be the line and PaP 
the plane. For auxiliary line the intersection 
of PaP by one of the projecting planes of 
the given line, aW, for instance, may be 
employed. 

To obtain the projections of this intersec- 
tion, draw the perpendiculars hb" and ec' to the 
ground line and join c'b" : cb, c'b" is the inter- 
section. It meets the line ab a'h' at mm' 
which is the point where the line cuts the 
Pig". 39 plane PaP'. 
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18. iNTEiUECTtON OF THREE PLANES. — The interaectioQ of three 
ptaneB may be fonnd either by constructing the line of intersection of 
two of the planes, and then determining the point where this line cuts 
the third plane, or by constructing the lines of intersection of one of 
the planes with each of the others ; the point where the two lines meet 
is the point of intersection oi the three planes. 



19. Throxjoh a point, to draw a straight line which will 
MEET TWO aivEN LINES. — To draw through a point a straight line 
which will meet two given lines not in the same plane, a plans is 
poaeed throu^ the point and one of the lines. The point where the 
second line pierces the plane is ascertained (§ 17), and by joining 
this point of intersection to the given point, the requirtwi line is 
obtained. 



20. Distance or two points. — Let aa', bb', 
(Fig. 40), be two points ; to obtain their dis- 
tance, one of the projecting planes of the line 
AB may be revolved about its trace upon the 
corresponding projection plane. 

Let us revolve, for instance AB ah around ah. 
. The point A will fall in J^ on a perpendicular 
aA^ Xa ab, the line oA^ being the height of A 
above the ground plane, that is the distance ra'. 
Similarly B will fall in B^, on a perpendicular 
bB^ to ab, and at a distance from b equal to »b'. 
Fl,^. 40 The required distance of the points ia A^Bi- 

The construction may be somewhat simplified by observing that if a 
line be drawn through a parallel to Aj^B^, its length oc is equal to 
A-^B-i ; therefore, instead of constructing the trapezoid aA-iB^b, it is 
sufficient to erect a perpendicular to dfi at i and to lay off on it a dis- 
tance be equal to the difference between ab' and ra'. 



21. To LAY OFF A GIVEN LKNQTH ON A LINE. — The Construction 
given in § 20 may be employed for laying off a given length on a line 
AB (Fig. 40). Turn the projecting plane on the line a6 as an axis 
and lay ofi' the required length AjD^ on .^i^^. Then revolve the 
projecting plane back to its natural position ; the horizontal projection 
of D will be at d, foot of the perpendicular drawn from i?j^ to ofi, and 
ita vertical projection will be at d', intersection of a'b' by a perpendi- 
cular through d to the ground line. 
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DESOBIPTIVS QBQMETRY. 

loa A POINT TO A LINE, — The distance from a 
point to ft straight line is obtained 
by passing a plane through the line 
and the point, and revolving it upon 
of the planes of projection. Let 
a.'6', be the line and mn»' the 
point (Fig. 41). Through mm' draw 
a parallel cd, c'd to ah, a'b' ; the line 
ac is the horizontal trace of the plane 
containing the two parallel lines. 
Revolve this plane around ita trace 
ac, until it coincides with the ground 
plane (§ II). 

Let aBy and M^ be the revolved 
positions of ah' and M. From li^ 
let fall a perpendicular Jfji" to ojB,; 
Figr. 41 it is the distance required. 

1^23. Distance from a point to a plane. — The distance from a point 
to aplauemaybeobtained by dropping a pei^ndicular from the point 
to the plane (§ 10), finding the point where it pierces the plane (§ 17) 
and determining the distance of the two points. 

"It is more convenient to pass through the point a plane perpendi- 
cular to one of the traces of the given plane. This auxiliary plane, 
being perpendicular to the other one, contains the perpendicular from 
the point to the given plane ; after revolving it around ita trace upon 
one of the planes of projection, a simple construction gives the solution 
>of the problem. 

Let PaP" (Fig. 42) be the plane and mm' the point. Through mm' 
pass the plane Q^Q' perpendicular to 
aP and revolve it around ^Q upon 
the ground plane. The point A de- 
scribes the arc of circle AA-^^, and 
BA^ is the intersection of the two 
planes revolved upon the ground 
J, plane. 

The point J/ is on a parallel to ^Q 

passing through m'. In revolving the 

auxiliary plane m' describes the arc 

of circle in'c and the line m'M falls in 

cMy, atill parallel to /9Q. The point 

M remaining during the revolution 

of the plane at a constant distance 

F'S- *2 jpQm jijg vertical plane falls on a 

parallel to the ground line passing through m ; therefore Jf, comes at 

the intersection of cM-^ and mM^. There remains only to let fall a 

perpendicular M^K^ from M^U> BA^; it is the distance required. 
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<F TWO PABALLBL FiANEB. — The distance of two parallel 
pl&nes may be obtained by in- 
tersecting (hem by a third 
plane perpendicular to both 
and revolving it upon one of 
the planea of projection. 

Let Par, Q^Q- (Fig. 43) be 
the parallel planes. Draw a 
■F plane BOR' perpendicular to 
the vertical traces and revolve 
it upon the ground plane around 
OR as ao axis. The points 
if and A" describe the arcs of 
circles E'Ej, S'5', ; the lines 
RRj and SS-i being the inter- 
aectiona of the given planes by 
the auxiliary one. These lines 
are parallel and their distance is the distance of the planes . 

25. DiSTANCB OP TWO STBAiGHT LINB8.— Let AB and CD (Fig. 44) 
be two straight lines not contained in one plane ; it is required to find 
their shortest distance. This distance is the length of 
the perpendicular to both lines. Through any point 
of AB, A for instance, draw a, parallel AF to CD, 
and from a point G of CD let fall a perpendicular GH 
on the plane RAF. Through the foot of 6H in the 
plane RAF draw a parallel HX to AF and through K 
^^ another parallel KM to HG. The line KSf is perpen- 
dicular bo both lines. 




Fitr. 43 



Fi&. 44 



Although presenting no difficulty, the construction 
requires many Lines and is omitted here. 



26. AUQLEa OF \ LINB WITH THE PLANES OF PROJECTION. — Let it 

be required to find the angles formed by the line ah, a'b', {Fig. '45), 
with the planes of projection. 

The angle of the line with the ground 
plane is the same as with the line ab, 
since the plane b'ab is perpendicular to 
the ground plane. This angle can be 
obtained by revolving the triangle b'ba 
around b'b as an axis upon the vertical 
plane. The vertex a describes the arc 
of circle oc and the triangle comes in b'bc, 
the angle at e being the angle of the line 
with the ground plane. 
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9D DESORIPTIVB QEOMBTRT. 

Similarly the fuigle with the vertical plane is obtained by revolving 
the triangle aa'h' upon the ground plane around aa! as an axis. The 
vertez 6' comes in d, the angle ada' being the angle of the line with 
the vertical plane. 

When the line is contalaed in a plane perpendic- 
ular to the ground line, such as ah'. Fig. 46, the 
angles are found by revolving this plane upon one 
of the planes of projection, the ground plane for 
instance : the vertical trace, b' describes the arc 
of circle b'B^ and the revolved position of the line 
is aB-^ ; a and B^ are the angles with the ground 
and vertical planes respectively. 

In the ca'^e of a line parallel to one of the planes 
of projection, the angle of the line with the other 
plane is the angle of its projection with the ground line. 

27. Angle op two lines. — To find the angle formed by two in- 
tersecting lines, their plane is revolved about its trace upon one of the 
planes of projection. Let ab, a'b' ; cd, c'd\ (Fig. 47), be the lines. The 
horizontal trace of their plane is the line ac passing through their 
traces ; it forma with the two lines a triangle aMc in which M is the 
angle to be found. 

J. Revolve this triangle around ac upon the 

ground plane ; the point M moves in the 
plane perpendicular to ac whose horizontal 
trace is the perpendicular mm to ac ; it will 
^ therefore fall in M„ somewhere on mn pro- 
duced. The distance nM^ is the same aa 
the distance from n to 3f and the latter is 
the hypothenuse of the right angle triangle 
Mmn. The side Mm of thb triangle being 
the height of if above the ground line, the 
triangle can be constructed by erecting at m 
a perpendicular to mn and laying ofif mt 
equal to m's ; M, is then determined by 
making nM^ equ^ to nt. Joining M^a and 




Fie. i7 
MjC, the angle required ii 



It may happen that the traces of the lines are outside of the draw- 
ing, and that the trace of their plane can not be obtained as explained 
above. In that case, the lines are cut by an auxiliary horizontal 
pUne on which the construction of Fig. 47 is effected, 

When the lines are parallel to one of the planes 6i projection, their 
angle is the angle of their projections on that plane. 

28. Angles op a plane with the planes of pbojixition. — The angles 
of a plane with the planes of projection are obtained by cutting it by 
auxiliary planes perpendicular to the traces. Let FaP; (Fig. 48), be 
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ANGLES. 21 

the plane, Draw a plane TOT' per- 
pendicular to aP : its intersections 
with the planes of projection and the 
given plane fonn a right angled 
triangle TOT' in which the angle 
at r is the angle of PaP' with the 
ground plane. Revolve this triangle 
upon the vertical plane around OT 
as an axis : T describes an arc of 
circle TT^, of which ia the centre, 
and the triangle comes in TOT,, 
the angle T, being the angle of Po/"' 
with the ground plane. 

Similarly, the angle with the ver- 

'Fi^. 48 tical plane is obtained by drawing 

the plane Sols' perpendicular to aP and revolving the triangle SOS' 

upon the ground plane in SOS^. The angle at 5, is the angle of PaF" 

with the vertical plane. 

The line TT is the line of greatest declivity of the plane PaF : any 
other line contained in the plane PaP' and not parallel to T'T forms 
with the ground plane an angle smaUcr than TTO. 

29. Angle or two planes. ^Let P'tP", Q^Q', (Fig. 49), be two planes, 
of which it is required to find the angle. Their intersection is pro- 
jected horizontally in ab. Cut the f)lane3 by another one perpendicular 
to both ; it is perpendicular to their intersection and consequently the 
horizontal trace cd is perpendicular to ab. The intersections of this 
plane with the two given planes form with the trace cd a triangle in 
which the angle opposite cd is 
the angle of the two planes. 

The intersection of the auxil- 
iary plane with the projecting 
plane abb' is the perpendicular 
let fall from the vertex of the 
triangle on cd because cd being 
-F perpendicular to the projecting 
plane is perpendicular to all 
lines contained in it passing 
through its foot K. The same 
intersection is also perpendicu- 
lar to the intersection ab' of the 
two given planes, because ab' 
being perpendicular to the aux- 
iliary plane, is perpendicular to 
all lines contained in that plane 
by which it is intersected. 




Fi^. 49 
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Now revolve the triangle abb' about its side ab npon the ground 
plane! The angle at b being a right angle, the point b' will fail in £, 
on a perpendicular to ah at b, hB, being equal to bb'. Join B^a and 
let fall on it from A' a perpendicular KU^ : this is the height of the 
triangle formed by cd and the intersections of the two given planes by 
the auxiliary plane. Then revolve this triangle around cd upon the 
ground plane ; its vertex will fall on the line oh at a distance Kh equal 
to KU.^. Join Ac, hd ; elid is the angle I'equired. 



When the planes are in such a position as to make the above con- 
struction inconvenient, they may be replaced by parallel planes, whose 
positions are selected at pleasure. This may be done, for instance, 
when the planes out the ground line at the same point or when their 
traces do not meet within the limits of the drawing. 



^hen the planes are both parallel to the ground line, the construc- 
tion is the same as in Fig. 35 ; aM-^c is the angle of the planes. 



30. Through a oivbn line in a plane to draw another plane 

MAKING A CERTAIN ANGLE WIT^I- THE GIVEN PLANE. — The converse pi-Q- 

blem consists in drawing through a given line of a plane, another 
plane making with the first one a given angle. The construction is 
the same as in Fig. 49, but is inverted. The given line is the inter- 
section of the two planes ; the triangle ehd is constructed by means of 
the line Kil ^ and the angle k ; it gives a point d of the horizontal 
trace of the plane required. Another point of the trace is found at a, 
then join ad, produce to ^ and join to ^h' : the required plane is a^V. 



31. Angle of a link with a plane.— The angle of a line with a 
plane is the complement of the angle of the line with a perpendicular 
to the plane. So in order to find the first angle, a perpendicular may 
be erected to the plane through a point of the given line (§ 10) ; the 
angle of the two lines is then determined (§ 27). 



33. Method op rotations. — The method of rotations is a process 
employed in Descriptive Geometry for facilitating the solution of 
problems It consists in rotating the whole system of the projections, 
or only part of it, around an axis perpendicular to one of the planes of 
projection, until the system assumes a position favourable to the 
solution of the problem. 
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Pig". 50 



33. Rotation of a point — Let it be required 
to rotate a point mm!, (Fig. 50), through an angle 
u>, aronud & vertical axis a, a!b'. The projection 
m, describes an arc of circle mm■^, with centre 
at a and Bubtending an angle equal to m. But 
—y the point M, during its motion, remains at tte 
aame distance from the ground plane ; therefore 
its vertical projection m', travels on a parallel 
m'm\ to the ground line. So when the point m 
has described the arc tu, the point m' is in m.',, 
at the intersection of the perpendicular to the 
ground line through m^ with the parallel to the 
same line through m'. 




34. Rotation of a line, — Let ab, a'b', 
(Fig. 51 ), be a straight line to be rotated 
around a vertical axis c, c'd' until paral- 
lel to the vertical plane. From c let fall 
the perpendicular cm on ob, and rotate 
_y the projecting plane containing ab 
around the axis. The point m describee 
an arc of circle and stops at w.^ on the 
perpendicular to the ground line drawn 
through c. The projecting plane is then 
parallel to the vertical plane and so are 
the lines ab and a£. The new position 
of a& is obtainedbydrawingthrough i»j 
a parallel a, 6j to the ground line and 
making Ojrni, = am, 6,»Wj — bm. The 
_ le of the points A and B of the given line 
does not change during the revolution around the axis - the vertical 
projection a' of the trace a therefore moves on the ground line and the 
projection b' on a.parallel b'b\ to the ground line. But a',, the new 
vertical projection of a, must be on the perpendicular through a^ to 
the ground line and since it is also on the ground line, it must be at 
their intersection in o',. Similarly, 6', must be on the perpendicular 
b^b\ to the ground line and also on the parallel b'b\, therefore, it 
must be at their intersection b'j. The rotated vertical projection is 
then f^'i^'j. 

35. Rotation op a plane — A plane may be rotated by turning three 

of its points, not on a straight line (§33), or a point and straight line, 
both in the plane, or two of its lines (§34). The following method is 
a simple one : — 

Pa-P , (Fig. 52), is a plane to be rotated until perpendicular to the 
vertical plane, about a vertical axis of which the horizontal trace is c 



Figr.51 

height above thu ground plai 
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g' moves on the parallel g 

^h' and y,Aj produced, sii 

The rotated line gyh■^g' ._ 

1 contained in a plane perpendicular to the 



SI DESCSIPTirs OBOMETRT. 

From G let fall a perpeadicL:lar cd on ap and rotate aP until cd is 
parallel to the ground line : a,/*j ig then perpendicular to XT. It is 
tiie rotated horizontal trace of the plane. 

p- Now draw any horizontal line gh, 

g'h', in the plane PaP" ; produce ed to 
its intersection y with ^A and rotate 
the line gk, g'h' through the same 
Y angle, w, as the trace aP of the plane. 
The pointy of erf describes the arc of 
circle jf, and stops on cd, produced. 
The rotated horizontal projection is 
the line (^jAj perpendicular to XF. 

To obtain tha vertical projection, 
it must be observed that the height 
of ff^r g'V, above the ground plane is 
gg and that it does not change dar- 
ing the rotation. The vertical trace 
to XY, and stops at the intersection of 
y,Aj is perpendicular to XY. , 

still parallel to the ground plane and is 
sendicular to the vertical plane ; there- 
fore it is itself perpendicular to the vertical plane. Its vertical projec- 
tion is the point p',, which is alao its trace and consequently a point 
of the vertical trace of the rotated plane. But a , is another point 
of the new vertical trace, therefore the rotated plane is P,i.,P\. 

The angle g-y0.^g\ is the inclination of the rotated plane on the 
ground plane : this inclination in the same before and after rotation. 

The plane might now be brought parallel to the ground plane by a 
second rotation about an axis perpendicular to the vertical plane. 

36. Distance of two points. — As an application of this method, 
the determination of the distance of two points may be given. 

t Let aa', 66', (Fig 53), be the points. Rotate 

the vertical projecting plane containing a and 
b around the vertical line through a until it 
is parallel to the vertical plane. The point b 
describes an arc of circle hb^ and stops at 6( 
, on the parallel aft, to XY ; b' moves on a 
—'parallel to XY and stops at b\ at the inter- 
section of the parallel b'h\ and the perpendi- 
cular 6, fc'j to the ground line. The rotated 
line <t6,, a'b\ is parallel to the vertical plane; 
it is therefore equal to its vertical projection 
aJh\ . The inclination of the line on the ground 
plane is equal to the angle formed by the ver- 
tical projection a'b\ and the ground line. 




fig". 53 
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Aaother solution of this problec 






5 20. 



37. SoLUTiON^>F 8PHEEICAL TRIANGLES. — A spherical triangle may 
be asaimilabed tx> a trihedral angle hy sapposing the vertex of the angle 
to be at the centre of the sphere. The aides o£ the Bpherical triangle 
are then subtended by the plane angles of the faces of the trihedral 
angle and the angles of the triangle are the same as the dihedral angles 
of the trihedral angle. 

As usual, the sides of the spherical triangle are designated by a, 6 
and c, the opposite angles being A, B and C 

38. Given three sides, to find the anoleb. — The three sides of 
the triangle correspond to the three faces of the trihedral angle. 

Develop tfiem on the ground 
plane, placing one of the 
edges, OQ, (Fig. B4), per- 
pendicular to the ground 
line and revolve the faces 
a and c about the edges OQ 
and OR, upon the ground 
plane. The intersection of 
the trihedral angle by the 
vertical plane is the base 
,/ of a pyramid of which is 
-■■' the vertex and OQR one 
of the faces in its natural 
position. Since OQ is per- 
■ ; pendicular to the vertical 

■ FiS- 5* ' plane, the planes of the two 

faces intersecting along OQ are also perpendicular to the vertical plane, 
therefore OQP^ is one of the faces of the pyramid, revolved upon the 
ground plane about OQ, and OP^ is the third edge of* the pyramid, 
the vertical trace of which is on the arc of circle described from Q as 
a centre with QP^ as radius. 

The third edge of the pyramid is also shown in OP^ which must be 
taken equal to Of, ; P^, like /*,, is the vertical trace of the third 
edge OP revolved upon the ground plane. Let now the face c be 
revolved back to its natural position, by turning it about OR: the 
horizontal projection of P^ will move on the perpendicular /'jwi let 
fall from P^ on OR, and when P^ comes to its original place in the 
vertical plane, its horizontal projection will have moved along P^m 
up to its intersection p with the ground line. The vertical trace P 
win therefore be on the perpendicular pP to the ground line, but being 
also on the arc of circle P^ P, it is at their intersection. 

Having now obtained the trace P of the edge OP on the vertical 
plane, the dihedral angle C is found at once in PQR, since both faces 
are perpendicular to the vertical plane. 
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Generally, only one. angle Is required : iii making the construction, 
the edge corresponding to this angle is placed perpendicular to the 
ground line. 

Should the other angles be wanted,^ could be obtained from the 
triangle pmP revolved around Pp on the vertical plane ; Fm^p is 
the angle A of the spherical triangle. S is constructed as explained 
in § 29 or hj any other method. 

39. GlVEK TWO SIDES AND TEE INCLUDED ANGLE, TO FIND THE RBHAIN- 

INO SIDE AND ANGLES. — Let a, b and C, be given ; required c, A and S. 

Place the intersection of a and b in OQ, (Fig. 54), perpendicular to 
XT, and the face b on the ground plane, draw QP making the angle 
PQY eqael to C: QP is the vertical trace of the face a. Make the 
angle QOP^ equ«J to a : QOFj is the face a of the trihedral angle 
revolved about 0(2 on the ground plana. Taking QP equal to QP,, 
the point P is the' vertical trace of the third-edge of the trihedral angle. 

To obtain A, let fall from P and p the perpendiculars Pp and pm to 
XY and 0£ respectively. Revolve about Pp on the vertical plane the 
triangle formed in apace by Pp and pni : Pm^p is the angle A. 

Then produce />m and take mP^ equal to m^P: join OP^ : JiOP^ 
isc. B is obtained as explained in g 29. 

40. trIVBN TWO ANGLES AND THE SIDE OPPOSITE ONE OP THEM, TO FIND 

THE REMAINING SIDES AND ANGLE. — Let a. A, and £ be given ; required 
C, b and c. 

Place the face c on the ground plane and the intersection of a and c 
in OP, (Fig. 55), perpendicular to the ground line. Through P draw 
PQ making with XYtbe angle 
£ ; PQ is the vertical trace of 
the face a, since a and c are 
both perpendicular to the ver- 
—y tical plane. Draw OQ, mak- 
ing the angle a with PO ; 
POQf is the face a at the tri- 
hedral angle revolved upon the 
ground plane about OP as an 
axis, Q, is the revolved ver- 
tical trace of the edge OQ. 
Making then PQ equal to PQ, 
gives the trace Q. Through Q 
draw Qnij making the angle A 
with XY, and let fall the perpendicular Qq to X¥. From ^ as a centre 
and qriij as radiui, describe the arc of circle tiarij and through Odraw 
the tangent OS to the circle. The angle of the plane OJRQ with 
the ground plane is equal to A, therefore JtOQ is the face 6 of the 
trihedral angle and POP is the face c. 

b and the angle C are obtained as in former cases. 
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41. Given two sides and the ai<c>le opposite one of tbbu, to 
FIND the remaining SIDE AND ANGLES. — Let o, 6 aad B be given: 
required A, C and o. 

Flace the ftice a on the ground plane with the intersection of a and 
6 in OP, (Fig. 66), perpendicular to XY. Make FOR and POQ^ equal 
to a and b respectively : POQ^ 
is the face b of the trihedral 
angle revolved about OP on the 
ground plane, therefore the ver- 
tical trace Q of the edge oppo- 
site to a is on a circle described 
from /* OS a centre with PQ^ as 
radius. Through P pass a 
plane perpendicular to OR : its 
horizontal trace is a line Pm 
perpendicular to OB and its 
vertical trace the perpendicular 
PS toXY. The intersections 
of this plane with the two planes of projection and the plane of the 
face c, form in space a triangle SPm in which i* is a right angle and 
m is the angle £. Revolving this triangle about SP upon the ver- 
tical plane, id SPm^, the point S is obtained. But ^ is a point of 
the vertical plane of projectioo and is also a point of the plane of the 
face c, therefore it is a point of the trace of the last plane. Joining 
then MS, the intersection of this line with the circle Q,Q is the ver- 
tical trace of the edge of the trihedral angle opposite to a. 
A, C and c are now constructed aa io former cH:SeB. 

42. Other cases— supplementary triangles. — The other cases of 
spherical triangles are generally solved by the use of the supplementary 

triangles or trihedral angles. The direct 
solution, although possible, is not so uon- 
venient. The angles ,4,, £„ C^, of the 
supplementary triangle are the supple- 
ments of the sides a, b, c, of the other 
triangle and thesidesfflj, 6,, c,, of thesup- 
plementary triangle are the supplements 
of the angles A, B, C, of the other one. 
^ From any point 0, (Fig. 57), in the 
interior of the trihedral angle, let fall 
perpendiculars OS, OT, OV, on the 
faces. The angle of OT and T is the 
supplement of the angle of the planes 
to which they are perpendicular. Bub 
the angle of the planes is the angle B 
of the trihedral angle ; therefore TO V 
or &, is equal to 180°— .S. 
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Similarly : 2'O5'=rc,=180'' —C 

SOV=a^=\^G'—A. 
The plane TO V containing perpendiculars to a and c, is 
perpendicular to both ; therefore, it is perpendicular to their inter- 
section DQ and conversely DQ is perpendicular to TO V. For the 
same reasons D£ is perpendicular to TOS and DP to VOS. There- 
fore the angle of DQ and DR or a, is the supplement of the angle 
formed by VOT and TOS or J, ; 

^ J =180°— a. 
In the same manner, it may be shown that : 
£,=180°— 6, 
and C,=180°— c. 

Hence the trihedral angle OTSV is the supplementary angle of 
DPQR. 

i3. Reduction op as angle to the horizon. — The reduction of an 
angle to the horizon is ari application of the solution of spherical 
triangles. When an angle is observed between two points which ara 
not in the horizontal plane of the observer, the observed angle requires 
a correction to reduce it to the angle formed by the projections of the 
points on the ground plane. For that purpose the observer measures 
the angular elevations or depressions of the points. 

Take as vertical plane of projection the plane passing through the 
observer and one of the points. Assume any point P, (Fig. 58), as the 
place of observation and draw throughit the lines PjI and /"£, making 
with the ground line angles equal to the elevations or depressions a and 
j9 of the points. 

B.^. 

W The lines PA, PB and the vertical Pp 

y^ form a trihedral angle in which the faces 

-/ _ are 90° — «, 90" — ^ and the observed angle, 

p^i^;^^ A pyramid is cut off this trihedral angle by 

^^;r;---J^ the ground plane, the base of the pyramid 

x yjr '^^jL ' ^^ --Y being the triangle p AB, in which p A and 

\ / pB are two sides and p the observed angle 

\ reduced to the horizon. The third side 

\ „■• may be found by revolving the face AFB 

■*S., of the pyramid around 'AP, upon the 

^ ■■ .., vertical plane. This face will come in 

APB^, the angle at P being the observed 

Fir- 58 ^"8'"*"<^ 

PB^=PB==PB^ 

We have now the third side of the triangle J5: hence describing 

arcs of circles from A and p as centres with AB^ and pB-y as radii 

respectively, their intersection is the point B and ApB is the required 

angle. 
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44. General Beharks. — Perspective ia that branch of Geometry 
which treats of the repi'esentation by figures drawn on a surface of 
objecta placed beyond it. Generally this surface is a vertical plane; 
it is called " pict-ure plane." The figures drawn on it, according to the 
rules of perspective, produce on the eye, as far as form is concerned, 
the same impression as the objects themselves seen in their actual 
places. 

Suppose a transparent plane surface, such as glass, placed between 
the eye and the objects to bi represented. If theoutlinesof theobjects 
seen through the glass could be traced on it, the image thus formed 
would be an exact perspective. 

Consider the visual ray from the eye to a point of apace : this ray 
pierces the picture plane in a. second point, which is called the "per- 
ipeetiw " of the first one. 

The visual rays from the eye to all the points of a straight line form 
a plane whose intersection with the picture plane is the perspective of 
the line. Consequently, the perspective of a straight line is another 
straight line. 

When the line is a curve, the visual rays to its various points form 
a conic surface whose vertex ia at the eye and whose intersection with 
the pict'Ure plane is the perspective of the curve. A surface of the 
same nature is formed by the visual rays tangent to the visible outline 
of an object ; the perspective of the object is the intersection of this 
surface by the picture plane. 

45. Definitiohs.— The " ground jdan" is the horizontal projection 
of the objects to be represented ; thus for the perspective of a landscape, 
the ground plan is the topographical plan of the ground ; for a building, 
it ia the horizontal or ground plan of the building [ABC J), Fig. 59). 

The "ground plane" is the plane on which the ground plan ia 
placed (KXsY, Fig. 59). For a landscape, it may be, for instance, the 
horizontal plnne passing through the datum point of the topographical 
plan and for a building, the basement or first floor plane. Any 
horizontal plane may, however, be used as ground plane, provided its 
altitude be taken into account ; the ground plan does not change, 
whatever the altitude may be. 
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The " elevation " is the vertical projection of an object ; the elevations 
of & building are those plana of the building which show the front, 

The "picture plane," as already^ explained, is the plane on which the ' 
perspective ia At%vi^{FFXY, Fig. 59). Generally, it is vertical and 
placed between the eye and the object to i)e represented, but none of 
these rules ia absolute. Perspectives ure sometimes drawn on planes 
which are not vertical and objects are represented which are between 
the picture plane and the eye. Such a position of objects is the rule 
and not the exception In perspectives used for surveying, when they 
are taken as representations not of the ground itself, but of a model 
of it reduced to the scale of the map. This convention will be found 
further on. Objects are even represented which are behind the 
observer, the origin of light, for instance, in the construction of 
shadows, but this is merely a geometrical conception to which the 
usual definition of a perspective does not apply. 



The " ground line " 
planes (XY, Fig. 59). 



the intersection of the ground and picture 



The "station" is the 
point supposed to be 
occupied by the eye of 
the observer: (5.Fig,59). 
The "foot of the 
station " is the point 
where the vertical of 
the station pierces the 
ground plane, (s. Fig. 
69). 

The "principai point" 
is the foot of the per- 
pendicular drawn from 
the station to the 
picture plane ; it is 
shown in P, Hg. 59. 

The " distance line " is the line between the station and the principal 
point (SP, Fig. 59). Its length is the distance from the station or 
from the foot of the station to the picture plane. 

The "?u>rizon plane" is the horizontal plane passing through the 
station. It contains the distance line and cuts the picture plane on a 
horizontal line passing through the principal point and called ." horizon 
line " {HH, Fig. 59). Tlie distance between the horizon line or the 
principal point and the ground line ia equal to the altitude of the 
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The " 'principal plane" is the vertical plane perpendicular to the 
picture plane and paasing through the station {SNQ, Fig. 69). It 
contaiuB the foot of the station, the principal point and the distance 
line. 

The "principtd line " is the intersection of the principal and picture 
planes {QN, Fig. 59). It is perpendicular to the ground and horizon 
lines and intersects the latter at the principal point. 

A "front plane " is a plane parallel to the picture plane. 

A "front line " is any line contained In a front plane, therefore any 
line parallel to the picture plane. 



In Fig. 60 these points, lines and planes are 
represented by their orthogonal projections ; the 
~Y ground plane is taken for horizontal plane and the 
picture plane for vertical plane ; ss' is the station, 
« the foot of the station, «' or P the principal point, 
HH' the horizon line, ep, a' the distance line and 
8pN the principal plane. 



fig. 60 

46. Perspective of i 




Fig-. 61 
the traces of the visual ray 
tively. 



Point in the Ground Plane. — Let XY», 
(Fig. 61), be the ground plane, XYN the 
picture plane, S the station and M a point 
in the ground plane. The perspective of 
M on the picture plane is the point where 
the straight line SM pierces the picture 
plane, that is the vertical trace of SM, M 
being the horizontal trace. Thus we have 
the first relation between a point of the 
ground plane and its perspective ; they are 
the ground and picture planes respec- 



Fig-. 62 



Fig. 62 represents in orthogonal projection the 

construction of Fig, 61 ; es is the station, Jf the 

-y point of the ground plane sa, sm the visual 

ray and .•' the perspective of M. The points M 

and /I are the traces of ga. s'm'. 
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47. Perspective op a line in the ground plane. — It has been 
shown in § 44 that the perspective of a straight ]ine is the inter- 
section with the picture plane of the 
plane containing the station and the 
given line. 

Draw a plane through the straight 
, line AB and the station 5 (Fig, 63). 
The intersection a^ of this plane with 
the picture plane is the perspective of 
_ AB. Thus we have this relation be- 

tween a straight !ine in the ground 
' ■'- plane and its perspective; they are the 

HigT- Oo traces on the ground and picture planes 

of the plane containing the station and the line itself. 

In orthogonal projection, the line being in the ground plane, the 
horizontal projection is the line itself, 

\^^ P AB (Fig. 64); the vertical projection is 

l\~ ] the ground line. To pass a plane through 

\^ the station sP and the line AB, draw 

"■■^^ through sP a parallel to AB ; the hori- 

^ cv 'v ~y zontal projection is a parallel to AB 

\, through 3, and the vertical projection a 

^\ parallel through P to the ground line. 

'■J \fl The vertical trace is at c', the intersec- 

tion of c' /' with the perpendicular g'c to 
the ground line. The horizontal trace 
Fig: 64 of the plane containing bP and AB is 

the line AB itself, since it is in the 
ground plane. The vertical trace passes through c', trace of the line 
»:, Pa', which ia contained in the plane ; and as it must also pass 
through A, therefore the vertical trace of the plane is the line Ac. 
Hence Ac' is the perspective of AB. 

48. Perspective op a point not in the ground plane. — The con- 

struction given in i^ 46 does not change when 

,..■'■■ the point to be placed in perspective is not in 

^''' the ground plane. A line is still drawn through 

_,-■:'' the station sP, (Fig. 65), and the point vim. 

^ — *^ \ T" ^ The vertical trace ,'i ia the perspective of ram'. 

■ .ji;'' The horizontal trace a ot the visual ray is 

,.;■' the perspective of the point mm' on the ground 

'f plane ; hence it may be stated as a general 

rule, that the perspectives of a point on the 

ground and picture planes are the traces of the 

line joining the station to the point. 
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49. PBRaPRCIITE OF A LINE HOT IN THE GROUND PLANE. — Let oi, 

a'b', (Fig. 66), be a line not in 
the ground plane : to obtain its 
perspective, a plane must be 
passed through the station gP 
— r and the line ab, a'b'; the inter- 
section of this plane with the 
picture plane, that is the verti- 
cal tra«e of the plane, is the per- 
spective of the line. 



Throtigh sP, draw a parallel 

Fisr-66 Bd,Pd:u, o6, a'b'; both lines 

are contained in the plane to be 

drawn, therefore the traces of the plane are the lines ae, db' joining 

the traces of same denomination of the parallels ; and db', the vertical 

trace of the plane, ia the perspective of ab, a'b'. 




Let ua now considi^r another line, ef, e'f parallel to 06, a'b'; the 
plane passing through ~ef, e'f and the station sP must again contain 
the parallel ad, Pd, through the station ; therefore the vertical trace 
of the plane, which is the perspective of ef, ef, ia the Iva&fd' joining 
tJie vertical traces of the two parallels. Hence the perspective of any 
line parallel to ab, a'b' will pass through the point d. This result 
could be foreseen, because when a system of parcels has to be placed 
in perspective, all the planes serving to project them on the picture 
plane have a common line of intersection, parallel to the general 
direction of the system and passing through the station. Its trace 
on the picture plane must therefore be the common point of inter- 
section of the perspectives. This point ia called the " Vanishing 
point " of the parallel lines, because it represents the parts of the 
lines which are at infinity ; their perspective ends or vanishes at that 



The horizontal traces of the planes are the perspectives of the par- 
allel lines on the ground plane. Like the perspectives of the picture 
plane, they all meet in a common point, which is the horizontal trace 
of the parallel line through the station ; it is the vanishing point of 
the perspectives of the ground plane. Therefore, it is seen that when 
a plane is drawn through the station and a line in space, the traces of 
the plane on the picture and ground planes are the perspectives of the 
line on those planes. 
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50. Positions of the VAKisBiNa point. — A horizontal line has its 
Tanishing point on the horizon line because the parallel drawn through 
the station, being horizontal, is all contaioed in the horizon plane and 
haa its verticAl trace on the horizon line. 

Perpendiculars to the picture plane, being parallel to the distance 
hne, have for vanishing point the vertical trace of the distance line 
which is the principal point of the perspectiva 

The vanishiag points of horizontal lines making an angle of 45° with 
the distance lino are called " distance pointi," DD, (Fig. 67) ; their 
distance from the principal point is equal to the distance line, because 
a horizontal liae inclined at 45° to SP, forms an isosceles triangle SPD 
in which SP = PB. 

Lines in the principal plane have their van- 

—4: ^ -p- ishing point on the principal line. Two of 

'■■.^ j /'■ these lines form angles of 45° with the distance 

'■-,_ i / line, one above and the other below the hori- 

'••^^ zon. Their vanishing points are known as 

* " vpper and lower dietance poinU "; they are 

also at the same distance from the principal 

Fig- 37 point as the station. 

lines parallel to the picture plane have no vanishing point. It will 
be shown later on that their perspectives are parallel to the lines them- 
selves and do not meet. 

51. Vanishing line. — Through the station 
«P (Fig. 68), pass a plane TVZ parallel to a 
given plane QMM. The vertical trace VZ 
contains the traces of all the lines drawn 
through the station parallel to QEM, it is 
therefore the locos of the vanishing points of 
parallels to the plane QRM. This trace VZ 
maybe called the "vanishing liiie" of the 
plane QRM ov of any other plane parallel to 
it (1). 

The horizontal trace YT is in like manner 
the vanishing line of the perspectives of the 
ground plane. 




Fiff.68 

(1| The term " vanishmg line 
lines: admitting that the expre^ 
cannot be called otherwise than 
aoceptation only. 



' lit usually applied to the iierspectives of parallel 
lion " vanishtng point" is a proper one, the line VZ 
'vanishing line." Thie term ia uaed here with that 
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52. Lines or FionRsa vs front planes. — The perspective of a 
straight line contained in a front plaae is another straight line parallel 
to the iirst one. For the plane containing the station and the given 
line being cut hj two parole! planes, the picture and front planes, the 
intersections are parallel lines. But these intersections are the line 
itaelf and its perspective, therefore the perspective is parallel to the 
given line. 

Let 8, (Fig. 69), be the station, 
PP,FF, the picture and frontplanes 
and ABGD a polygon in the front 
plane. Join SA, SB, SO, SD ; these 
lines intersect the picture plane at 
isjff£- a,b,c,d, the polygon abed being the 
perspective of ABCD. The lines 
drawn from S form a pyramid of 
which the polygon of the front plane 
is the base and the perspective a 
section by a plane parallel to the 
base. It is shown in geometry that 
when a pyramid is cut by a plane 
parallel to the base, the section is a 
figure similar to the base. The front 'plane being parallel to the 
picture plane, the perspective must be similar to the original figure. 

It follows that a curve in tha front plane is represented by a sim- 
ilar curve in perspective, because such a line can be as-simUated to a 
polygon with a groat number of sides. 

When the front plane is beyond the picture plane, as in Fig. 69, 
the perspective is smaller than the original figure ; it ie larger when 
the front plane is between the station and the picture plane, but in 
either case it is an exact representation of the figure itself, on a difTer- 
ent scale. This scale, or the proportion between the perspective and 
the original figure is called the "scale of the front plane." It is the 
ratio between the distance line and the distance from the station to 
the front plane. 

A straight line parallel to the picture plane is contained in a front 
plane and is represented in perspective by a line parallel to itself ; 
therefore parallel lines, which are also parallel to the picture plane 
have parallel lines for perspectives and have no vanishing point. The 
parallel to the given lines passing through the station, being parallel 
to the picture plane, has no trace on it. 

Vertical lines are parallel to the picture plane and appear in per- 
spective as parallels to the principal line. 
31 
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Horizontal lines parallel to the picture plane are in perspective par- 
allel to the horizon line. 

53. Measuking lines and mbasurino points. — Let PF, (Fig. 70), 
be the picture plane, >S^ the station and AB a. straight line piercing the 
picture plane at A. Through S, draw the 
parallel iST to AB: V ia the vanishing 
point of AB whose perspective is VA, 
since the vertical trace A ib a, point of the 
g perspective and the vanishing point is 
" another one. 

Through F, draw VM equal to VS and 
through A the line AD parallel to VM. 

Take a point O of AB and join CS, the 
intersection j- with VA is the perspective 
of C. Join M X and produce to its inter- 
section (7, with AD. 

F;S' and ^£ being parallel the triangles 
V Y 8 and A y C give the proportion : 




Fig. 70 



YS 
AC = 



Vr__ 



} also similar, VM being parallel 



Hence from (1) and (2) : 



But by construction 
therefore 



Fig. 71 shows the picture plane with the same letters as in Fig. 70. 
The part of the line seen in perspective at Ay is equal to AC-^. On 
AC^ take another point D, join to M, and call S the intersection with 
VA. The line seen in AS is equal to AD, therefore the part seen in 
yS is equal to C-^D. 
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_ The line AD is called the " mea»tiring 
line" of AV, because it serves to measure 
the length of the liae in Bpftce correspond- 
ing to any portion of its perspective A Y; 
Mis the "'measuring point." 

YM was not drawn in any particular 

direction, therefore the direction of the 

measuring line, parallel to YM, is indeter- 

Y\%. 71 minate. It is usual to make it parallel to 

the horizon line. 

The position of the measuring point depends only on the vanishing 

point ; therefore the same measuring point may serve for all lines 

parallel to the same direction. 

The same measuring line Hill serve for all lines having their vertical 
traces on it. Should the line YM be drawn parallel to the vertical 
tra^e of a plane, this trace would be a measuring line for all lines 
contained in the plane. 

If the measuring line is taken parallel to the horizon the measuring 
point of any horizontal line is on the horizon line, since the vanishing 
point is on that line. All lines in the same horizontal plane have 
then for measuring line the vertical trace of the plane, and lines in 
the ground plane have the ground line. 

There is no measuring line or point for lines in a front plane, because 
they have no vertical traces or vanishing points; the scale of the front 
plaie has to be employed when the length of such a line is wanted. 

The distance points are measuring points for lines parallel to the 
distance line. 

S4. Reduction op a perspective to scale, — Hitherto it has been 
assumed that in the constructions, the real dimensions of the figures 
were employed. It would be quite impracticable to do so in the 
generality of cases. The dimensions must bo reduced to a certain 
scale in order not to exceed the limits of the paper. 

By changing the position of the measuring 
ine reduced distances can be used. Let F, i£, 
and AC (Fig. 72) be the vanishing and measur- 
ing points and the measuring line of the per- 
spective A Y. The part of the line seen in Px 
is equal to BC. Through a point a ai AY 
draw the parallel aa to AC and let us use it as 
- a measuring line ; the length corresponding to 
py is ic, and we have the proportion ; 




Fig-. 72 
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Thus the lengths obtained are all reduced in the proportion of =j' 

Therefore, in order to obtain at once the length, on a certain scale, of 
a line men in perspective, it iB aulfioieut to reduce the distance between 
the measuring line and the vanishing point in the proportion of the 
scale to be employed. Thus, if Fo be made the one-thousandth part 
of VA, the dietancea will be obtained on a scale of n^^. M is the 
meafiuring point, and ac the measuring line, of a line having V for 
vanishing point and a for trace on the picture plane ; the new line is 
therefore parallel to the line joining V to the station and to the 
original line seen in perspective, but its distance from the station has 
been reduced to the scale adopted. 

Hence, to obtain the length reduced to scale of a line seen in per- 
spective, reduce to scale the distance of the line from the station, 
moving it parallel to itself in the plane containing the station. 



f""" --*kC.\ \ '~~--,r "^^^ same conclusion is otherwise 

\ \ \ "\ — ;?^v '"- ft *™'^ *'' '" * more direct manner. 

1 \ ^-y-/y^''':''-' -^ ^^'^ ABCD (Fig. 73) forms, with 

\ \ / //C^---''' '^^ visual rays joining it to the sta- 

1 /T/^'S^^' *'*"*' * pyf*™'*'. *te intersection of 

\ /.--^' which by the picture plane is the 

^^'' perspective a(5j"^. 

Piff.TS 

Let the pyramid be cut by a plane parallel to the base ABCD ; the 
intersection A,B^C,£>, ia similar to ABCD, the proportion being 
SA, 
~o~a'' '^^^ lines A^B^, B,Cj measured by means of their por- 

Bpectives afi. fir are therefore the lines AB, BC reduced to 

the scale -^x- ^^^ same demonstration applies to any system of 

figures, whenever every point of the system has been moved in a 
straight line towards the station, so as to reduce its distance from the 
station in the proportion of the scale given. Hence we deduce the 
following important rale ; — 

To lay off dimensions reduced to scale or to measure them from a 
perspective, assume that the system formed by the station and the 
original figures or objects had been reduced to scale when the perspec- 
tive was executed. 
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55, To PtACE IN PERSPECTIVE A POINT OP THB OBOUKD PLANE. — 

let. By means of the priacipal point and a distance point. 

Let M, (Fig. 74), be the point, XY the ground line, P and D the 
principal and distance pointii, the picture plane 
p A p bfling revolved upon the horizontal plane. 
"■■, ,■' j..-' Draw iO at an angle of 45' and iffl perpen- 
/C^.-'' dicular to the ground line. The perspective 

_,;',-'^'., i of AM is the line AD joining the trace on the 

X -^ '-^ i picture plane to the distance point. The per- 
spective of MB, vanishing at the principal 
point ia PB ; therefore the perspective of M 
Fig. 74 isat;^ 

2nd. By meana of the distance of the point from the ground line. 

Draw ilf£ perpendicular to JTF and take AB equal to MB; join 
AD and PB. 



3rd. By n 



& of the station and principal point. 



Join the foot of the station » (Fig. 75) to the 
point M. The line bM is the horizontal trace of 
the vertical plane containing M and the station, 
which plane cuts the picture plane on a line AC 
. perpendicular to XY. From M draw the perpen- 
dicular MB to the ground line ; it is represented 
,' in perspective by PB, therefore /i (intersection of 

,'' AC and PS) is the perspective of M. 

'■ Fir.75 

Itb. By means of the projection on the principal plane. 

Revolve the principal plane around its trace sp (Fig. 76) upon the 
If _. ground plane ; the station will come in .9^ on 

a perpendicular to sp, sS^ being equal to the 
altitude of the station. Draw Mm' perpen- 
dicular to sm' and join Sm ; it ia the projec- 
tion on the principal plane of the visual ray 
1' from the station ' to the point M, and its 
intersection/', withpKis the projection of the 
perspective of M i-evolved upon the ground 
plane. Join aM and at m erect a perpen- 
dicular mrt to the ground line ; the perspec- 
tive of M is on that perpendicular at a dis- 
tance m/' equal to p/'j. 



Fig-. 76 
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When a great number of points have to be placed in perspective, this 
last method ia very convenient. In practice the perspective is not 
constructed on the ground plan itself, as the operations would become 
confused ; the plan acid perspective are kept separate. 

Let ABCD, {Fig. 77), be the ground plan, X, Y^ the ground line, and 
«iPa the trace of the principal plane. Join «j to A, B, C and D. 

On the paper which is to 

serve for the perspective, 
draw the ground line XY 
and take a point p as inter- 
section of the principal 
plane. Take on the edge of a 
piece of paper the distances 
from Pj to «g, |3g, j-^, ilg, and 
carry them on XY in «j, jSj, 
Y^t ^ii at the laat mention^ 
points erect perpendiculars to 
the ground line. 

At another place draw a line 
SjSi to represent the inter- 
section of the ground and 
principal planes ; place the 
station Sj^ at its height A above 
the ground plane, take s^p^ 
p. equal to the distance line wid 

^^' ' draw the trace of the picture 

plane, Pifi^ perpendicular to s,5,. 

On the edge of a piece of paper, take the distances of A, B, C, D, 
from the ground line X^Y^ and carry them onp,5j. Join 5j to .dj, 
^1, C,, Dy. Again take on the edge of a piece of paper the distances 
of Qj, ;9^, J-,, S^ from p,, and lay them on the perpendiculars 
OjU, i?jj9, nr, ^i^- '-This gives a^r'^ ^ the perspective of ABCD. 

56, To PLACE IN PERSPECTIVE A LINE OR FIGURE OF THE GROUND 

PLANE. — A hne of the ground plane may be placed in perspective by 
determining the perspectives of two of its points. 



m. 



) additional point is 



When the vanishing point is known, 
required to define the perspective. 

With a figure composed of straight lines, the perspectives of the 
points of intersection are fixed and joined together by straight lines. 
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OONSTRUCTIOIT OF THE PESSPEOTIVE. 41 

The perspective o£ e. curve is found from the perspectives of & 
sufficient number of points or by taogeuts to the curve. 

57. To PLACE IN PERSPECTIVE A POINT OUTSIDE OF THE GBODND 

PLANE,— When a point ia not in the ground plane, the perspective of 
its horizontal projection is first found : the height of the point above 
or below the ground plane ia next reduced to the ecale of the front 
plane and laid on the vertical of the perspective previously found. 

<" Ijet ra, (Fig. 78), be the projection of the point on 

the ground plane and B the perspective of m, ob- 
tained as in g 55. From m let fall the perpendicular 
mA on XY and take Am' equal to the height of the 
point. Join m! to the principal point, P ; Fm' is the 
perspective of the perpendicular through M to the 
r picture plane, therefore the perspective of Meaast be 
on Pm. But the given point M is on the vertical 
line passing through m whose perspective is the per- 
Fig. 78 pendicular Sy to the ground line, therefore the per- 

spective of the point Jf ia at the intersection /' of the two lines. 

Comparing Fig. 78 with Pig. 65, g 48, it wUl be seen that the con- 
struction is precisely the same, although made on different principles. 

58. To PLACE IN PERSPECTIVE A LINE OUTSIDE OF THE GROUND 

PLANE. — When a line is in a horizontal plane, that plane may be taken 
jbemporarily as ground plane and changed when the perspective has 
been obtained. 

If in any other plane, the perspective may be found by means of 
the vanishing point and hoiizontal trace. The latter is placed in 
perspective as explained in § 55, and joined to the vanishing point. 

For lines in front planes, one point of the line is placed in per- 
spective and through it, a parallel to the line is drawn. 

59. The distance line is an axis op symmetry op the peh- 
SPECTIVE. — A perspective is symmetrical with reference to the distance 
line, all points of the picture plane at the same distance from the prin- 
cipal point having the same geometrical properties. Therefore, any 
plane perpendicular to the picture plane may be taken as ground plane, 
or any line through the principal point as horizon line. So when 
figures are contained in a plane perpendicular to the picture plane, 
their perspectives can be obtained by taking the plane of the figures 
for ground plane and its vertical trace for ground line. 
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60. GiVBN THB HEIGHTS OV TWO POINTS AMD THKIR PKBSFBCTIVES, TO 
FIND TBE VANISHING POINT AND TBACE ON PICTUIiB PLANE OP THE LINB 

JOINING THE GIVBN POINTS. — Let HH and P, (Fig. 79), be the horizon 

line and principal point, a and ^ two points of the perspective. Draw 

£F parallel to the horizon line at a distance 

r-v-.. equal to the height of a.- it is the trace of 

j,/.V,>.£ X the horizontal plane containing the point of 



,-py.-'i — The perspective of the perpendicular to 

,^''' the picture plane passing through this point 

oT is Pii : its vertical trace is C. Draw CD 

perpendicular to the horizon line and equal 
Pig. 79 to the height of ff above the plane of a. D is 

a point of the picture plane at the same 
height as p, and PD is the perspective of the perpendicular to the pic- 
ture plane passing through D ; I'D is in the same vertical plane as 
PC and if produced will meet the verti(»l of « seen in perspective at 
aB. The point of intersection A \s aX the same height as D and p, 
therefore J j9 ill a horizontal line and its vanishing point is on the 
horizon line at 6, But A^ and a^ are in the same vertical plane having 
for vertical trace the perpendicular GF to the horizon line, therefore 
the vanishing point of a? is at its intersection Y with GV. ■ 



To find the trace, draw through D the parallel DL to the horizon 
line : it is the trace on the picture plane of the horizontal plane con- 
taining AG, and the trace of AG ia at its intersection L with DL. 
But AG and aV being in the same vertical plane, the trace of a F is in 
M, on the perpendicular LM to the horizon line. 



aG is a horizontal line also in the same vertical plane as AG and aV: 
consequently its trace is X, on LM produced. But aG is in the hori- 
zontal plane whose trace is BF, therefore K is the intersection of aO 

and £F. 



61. To FIND THE INTBRSECTIONS OF A VBRTICAL USB BY A SERIBS 

OF HORIZONTAL PLANES.— Let HH' and FG, (Fig. 80^ be the horizon 
and principal lines of a. perspective, /* a point of the perspective ijO of 
a vertical line, of which the altitude above or below the station is 
known. Take PM equal to this altitude : Jf is a point of the picture 
plane at the same altitude as fi. Join ,'iM.- it is the perspective of 
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. IHTERSEOTIONB BY CONTOUR PLANES. 4S 

a horizontal line having its trace in Jf and 

its vanishing point at V. Mark on FG 
the intersections A, B, C, D, E of the 
horizontal planes, join to V and produce 
VA, VB, VC, YD, VBio 7)8; these lines 
are the perspectives of horizontal lines 
parallel to liM and contained in the hori- 
zontal planes. Their intersections ", P, y, 
' S, «, with the perspective of the vertical 
line ifi are the points required. 

This construction is employed for de- 
termining the intersections of a vertical 
line by contour planes : the equidistance 
B. „. is marked on the edge of a piece of paper 
Fig-, ao which is pinned along GF so that P cor- 
to the altitude of the station. A straight edge b placed on /* 
and the point of same height of the equi- 
distance scale, then a pin is planted at Fand 
the straight edge moved through each of the 
points A, B, B, always keeping it in con- 
tact with the pin, 

Another solution consists in projectin;; the 
vertical line and its perspective on the prin- 
cipal plane. 

Let SP, Fig. 81, be the distance line, vjflthe 
principal line and FG the intersection of the 
front plane containing the vertical line, by the 
principal plane. Mark on FG the intersections 
- of the horizontal planes, join to S and pro- 

riff. ol jijjjg ^^ ^^y. (.[jQ intersections are the projections 

I prindpal plane of the points required. 



In practice, the construction is made 
on the perspective : r^e (Fig. 82), being the 
perspective of the vertical line, NM is 
taken on the horizon line equal to the dis- 
tance line and NQ equal to the distance 
"-'-^ , )f j p of the vertical line from the picture plane. 
At Q a perpendicular is erected to HH' 
and the equidistance scale pinned along- 
side, so that Q shall correspond to the 
altitude of the station. The construction 
n Fig. 81. 



1) 
'"n l' 

p »..,-- 
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Contour planea being equidistant, the divisions ap, j? of the 

perspective are equal : it ie therefore sufficient to find the length of 
one division and to carry it on the perspective of the vertical line. 

62. To MARE ON THE PERSPECTIVE OF ANY LINE OR CURVE CONTAINED 
IN A VERTICAL PLANE, THE INTERSBCTIONS BT A BBIIIES OF HORIZONTAL 

PLANES. — Let 11.S (Fig. 83), be the perspective of a line contained in a 
vertical plane : that plane contains the vertical seen in perspective at 
SM, perpendicular to the horizon line. Mark the points of division 
A,B,C, of SM by the horizontal planes, (g 61) and join /i to the point 
of the perspective 3 Mot same altitude. 
This being the perspective of a hori- 
zontal line, its vanishing point is V. 
Join V to A, B,C : these lines are the 
perspectives of parallels to M-t, there- 
fore they are in the plane /^i/J and 
■ intersect the curve seen in perspective 
at ,'1^, but they are also contained in 
the horizontal planes, hence a, ^, j, 
are the points required. 

Instead of first dividing the vertical 
line iW, the trace on the picture plane 
and vanishing point of ii-M may ba 
determined as in g 60 and the points 
FigC83 "^ intersection marked at once on the 

line I'H by placing the equidistance 
scale on the perpendicular to the horizon line passing through the 
vertical trace and joining the points of division to the vanishing point 
When the horizontal projection of the line is known, the vanishing 
point and trace are obtained na follows ; let a^S, (Fig. 84), be the per- 
spective of the line, ah its horizontal projection, HH' the horizon and 
XY the ground line. The intersection of 
the ground plane by the projecting plane 
containing the line seen at a^ is ab ; the 
trace on the picture plane of thb intersec- 
tion is at E, vv-here a6 produced meets XK. 
y Through the foot of the station s, draw 
sv parallel to ah and uF perpendicular to 
XF, meeting the horizon line in V. 
V is the vanishing point o£ parallels to 
ab. But the intersections of the hori- 
zontal planes by the plane of aff, being 
parallel to ah, V is their vanishing point; 
'tical plane, their traces are 
Hence tbe equidistance 





Fig. 84 

and since they are all i 

on the vertical ED of the picture plai 
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scale is to be placed ajong MD, taking care that the point E of 
the scale corresponds to the altitude of the ground pl^nej the divi- 
sions of the scale are joined to the vanishing point and produced to 
their intersection with the perspective. 



63. To MARE ON THE PEBSPECTITE TBB INTERSECTIONS OP A PLANE, 

LINE, OR CURVE, BY A SERIES OF HORIZONTAL PLANES. — The intersections 
of a plane by a series of horizontal planes are horizontal lines parallel 
to the trace, on the ground plane, of the plane intersected ; the vanish- 
ing point of these lines is the point of intersection of the horizon line 
by a parallel to this trace drawn through the station. 

Let ay (Pig. 85) be the perspective of a line or curve in the plane 

POP', XY the ground line and HH' the 

^ , horizon line, "ftirough the foot of the 

J /-A station a draw av parallel to OP, and 

'•.'-'''/ i erect the perpendicular wFto the ground 

„ V^,--''.''9 ^-'— /a «. 'ifl^ meeting the horizon line in F.- F is 

the vanishing point of horizontal lines in 
the plane POP', and, consequently, of the 
, intersections of that plane by the horizon- 
tal planes. The traces of these lines on 
the picture plane are on OP' and the ver- 
tical distance between them is that of the 
hcrizontal planes : therefore place at 0, on 
perpendicular to the ground line, the 



¥itt 85 distances of the horizontal planes c 

scale of equidistance, draw parallels to the 
ground line through the divisions A, B, C of the scale, and join A', B', 
C to the vsLnishing point. These lines are the perspectives of the 
interaections of the plane POP" by the horizontal planes. 



64. Intersections of a prism, pyramid, or conic surface, by a 
SERIES OF HORIZONTAL PLANES. — The intersections of a prism or 
pyramid by a series of horizontal planes can be drawn on the per- 
spective by determining the intersections of the edges of the prism or 
pyramid by the planes and joining the corresponding points by straight 



A similar process can be applied to a conic surface by using generat- 
ing lines instead of edges, and also by employing tangents to the inter- 
sections, parallel to the tangents drawn to the curve of the ground 
plane forming the base of the cone. 
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6C. To PLACB A POINT OF THE GKOUND PLAKE BT HEAITB OF ITS 

PEnaPKCTiVE. — To restore a figure by meana of ite perapective is the 
converse of perspective. Let us consider first the case of a point of 
the ground plane ; its place can be found by inverting any of the 
constructions given in § 55. 

For instance, in Fig. 74, the perspective p- of the point ia joined to 
the principal and distance points, P and D. At B a perpendicular 
BM is erected to the ground line and from A a! line AM is drawn at 
an angle of 45° with the ground line. M is the point of the ground 

In Fig. 75, join P'l and draw p-A and BM perpendicular to the 
ground line. Join sA and produce to intersection with BM. 

In Fig. 76, pp^ is taken equal to the distance pm, of the perspective 
li from the ground line and /i, is joined to the station 5, revolved on 
the ground plane. The foot of the station «, is joined to the foot of 
the perpendicular itni to the ground line and the point M is at the 
intersection of em produced with the parallel to the ground line m'M. 

When a number of points have to be placed, the constructions are 
made aa in Pig. 77, but in inverse order. The perspective "j9y5 is 

given; the distances pa^, pfi^i ^'^ carried on X^y^ ; aog, 

5(9j tmpj^j. Thensj is joined to a^jSg and on 

these lines produced the points A, B, C, D, are so placed that their 
distances from the ground line are equal to P,A^, piB.y, p^C i, p^D-^. 



66. To PLACE A LINE OS THE GEOUKD PLANE BY MEANS OF ITS PER- 
SPECTIVE.-— The trace of the line on the picture plane ia the point 
where its perspective intersects the ground line : this point is common 
to the perspective and to the line (;9, Fig. 86). 

The vanishing point, F, is the intersection of 
the perspective by the horizon line ; it gives the 
direction of the tine of the ground plane. 

From F, let fall the perpendicular Vv to XY 
and join vs. Through ^ draw jJ.il parallel to ««; 
it is the required line. 

In the case of a front line, a point of the line 
FlS- DO is fixed by one of the methods of § 65 and a 

parallel to the ground line drawn through the point. 
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67. To DRAW A FIGURE ON THE 

BPECTIVB. — A figure of the ground pli 

means of ita perspective as described in § 65, each of the Bumotits of 

the figure being detennined separately. 



MEANS Of ITS PEB- 

maj be constructed by 



ig each of the lines form- 



It may also be constructed by determin: 
ing the figure, as in § 66. 

An irregular figure is iacloeed between straight lines and drawn at 
sight. 

A convenient method is that known as the " m«(Aod o/ squares." 
The ground plane is divided into squares by lines paraUel and 
perpendicular to the ground line ; the network of squares is pro- 
jected on the perspective and the figure drawn at sight in the corre- 
sponding squares. 

To construct the perspective of the squares, the distances of the 
parallel lines are marked on the ground line in A, B, C, D, E, (Fig. 87j, 
the perspectives of the perpendiculars to the ground line are obtained 
by joining these points to the principal point P. 



The principal plane is nest plotted sepa- 
rately, sA", being the trace of tho ground 
plane, S the station and PF the trace of 
the picture plane. Mark the intersections 
Ff, ff,, Hy, K^, of s^j by the lines par- 
allel to the ground line, join to S and 
carry to Pp the distances from p, to F^, 
Gj, ifj, E^ : through the points so 
obtained, F, G, H, K, draw parallels to 
the ground line, which wil! complete the 
perspective of the squares. 



It is not 1 
the squares be parallel or perpendicular to 
the ground line. Any other direction may 
be adopted, as for instance, north and 
south, and east and west in the case of 
topographical perspectives. 
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The vaniahing points F and F,, 
(Fig. 88), of these lines are found as 
usual by drawing through the station 
parallels to their directions until the; 
meet the horizon line. 

The points of intersection with the 
■K ground line of the north and south 
lines, which will be supposed to van- 
ish at Fj, are taken from the ground 
plan, carried to the ground line of 
. the perspective, in A, B, C, B, E, F, 

and joined to Fj ; this gives the per- 
spective of one set of parallel lines. 
The other set is obtained by a similar 
process, carrying the points ff,, H■^, 
K^ from the ground plan to the per- 
spective and joining to the vanishing 
' point V. 

The squares must be made small 

enough to guide the draughtsman 

accurately in transferring the figure 

from the perspective to the ground 

,Piff.88_ plan. 

68. Vanishing scalr. — The direction of a point of the ground plane 

is easy to find : it is sufficient to join the foot of the station to the 

projection of the perspective on the ground line. Were the distance 

of the point determined, it could be located at once. This is done by 

means of t\i?i " vanishing scale". 

Fig. 89 represents the principal plane : Pp and pA are the traces of 

the picture and ground planes and 5 the station at a height ^ above the 

ground plane. On pA and on each side of p, mark equal distances, 100, 

200, etc. ; they represent the intersections of pA by parallels to the 

ground line. Join these points to S.- the perspectives of the above 

[ parallels are parallels bo the ground line 

passing through the points of division of pP. 

Suppose now that the distance of a point of 

' the perspective from the ground line be 

found equal to pm : then the point of 

_ the perspective is on a parallel to the ground 

line passing through m. But this line is the 

perspective of a parallel to the ground line 

passing through Af, therefore the point to be 

found, being on that parallel, is at the dis- 

tance pM from the ground lina Af and m 

Fig". 89 corresponding to the same divisions of the 

scales pP and pA, the distance of the point ia obtained at once by 

reading the division ol pA corresponding to nu 
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INVERSE PROBLEM OF PERSPEOTIVE. 49 

Tho scale constructed ftB above on pi' is called a "vanishing scale." 
M v_ 69. Use of the measdring line. — Some- 
times the greater part of an irregular figure 
in a horizontal plane, may be inclosed be- 
tween two parallel lines, as in Fig. 90. A 
point ris taken on the horizon line such that 
two linea drawn from it inclose the figure 
a (9 )• 5 e as well as possible. These lines are 
the perspectives of two parallel lines in ihe 
ground plane and their vanishing point is V. 
Draw these parallels on the ground plan in 
A ^ E-y and B■^ D^ and plaeeonthe perspective 
the measuring point by taking VM equal to 
the distance of V from the station. The 
measuring line is the ground line XY. Find 
the distances from F and G to the points of 
the parallels corresponding to various pwints 
of the irregular figure and transfer them in 
.^1, By, Cj, D„ £,, to the ground plan. 

Draw the intermediate parts of the flgure at sight. 

Should two parallel lines prove insufficient, the number can be 

increased. 

The method of squares, the vanishing scale and the measuring line 

can be employed for finding the perspective from the ground plan. 

The operations are the converse of the preceding ones and require no 

farther explanation. 

70. Precision op the method. — Let Ss and M, {Fig. 91 ) represent the 
vertical passing through the station and a point of the ground plane, 
Sm and f^A, the traces of the horizon and picture planes and /< the 
perspective of M. Draw Mm perpendicular to Sm: it is the height^ A, 
of the station above the ground plane. 

The similar triangles SA/i and SmM give : 

Sm SA 




Fi*r.flO 



(1) 



To find the effect on the distance y from the station to M, of an 
error de in the perapective, equation (1) must b« differentiated, 
considering x and y as variables ; this gives : 



%= — »-di=_»li 
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PEBSPEOTIVE. 

So the error in the position of M caused bj an 
' a the perspective increases aa the square of 
the distance : therefore the method must not be em- 
( ployed for points or figures at too great a distance 
from the station. 
Fig-. 01 
The error decreases as the height of the station increases : thus if 
the height be doubled, the error will be reduced to one half. Hence, 
perspectives intended for the reproduction of figures in the ground 
plane should be taken from aa great a height as possible. 

The error decreases also as I increases, or as the size of the per- 
spective increases. 

71. To. DETERMINE FROM THE PERSPECTIVE, THE PHOJKCTIONe OF A 
POINT NOT IN THE ORODND PLANE, BUT OF WHICH THE HEIGHT IS KNOWH, 

The perspective of a point is not su£&cient to determine its position ; 
other data must be furnished, such as the traces of a plane containing 
it, its distance, or its height above the ground plane. 

/"r-.. If the height be known, draw a parallel RT, Fig. 

*i-.,-V-j™'.._I' 92, to the ground line representing the trace on the 

I I '"if picture plane of the horizontal plane containing the 

_y__{ I f J. point. The projections of the visual ray joining the 

;-'' " station to the point are sji,, P;i (§ i7) ; it pierces 
i _,--' the horiKOotal plane RT in in, nC, and as the point to 

•'' be found is in that plane and on the line s/i,. Pp., it 

jj,. . is the point of intersection, irnii. 

Pig. 92 j'jjg construction is not always possible. For in- 

stance RT may pass through P : this means that the point is in the 
horizon plane, in which case it cannot be located by means of its per- 
spective. 

Pli may coincide, or very nearly, with Ps, and the consti-uction be- 
come impossible or uncertain. The visual ray joining the station to 
the point is then projected on the principal and ground planes instead 
of the picture and ground planes : the different steps are precisely 
the same in both methods. 

72. To COMSTRUCT FROM ITS PERSPECTIVE A FIGURE IN. ART HORIZON- 
TAL PLANE. — The methods given in §65, 66 and 67 apply to figures in 
any horizontal plane, by using the planes of the figures as groiind 
planes; all that ig required being to shift the ground line on the 
perspective to its proper position. 
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73. To PIND THE TRACES AND VAUISH1N8 POINT OP A LINE GIVEN BY ' 

ITS HORIZONTAL PROJECTION AND PERSPECTivK. — Before proceeding to 
consider figures in various planes, it is necessary to show how the 
plane of a figure aad the traces of straight lines can be determined. 

Let aj9 and ah (Fig, 93), represent the pers[>eo- 
tive and horizontal projection of a line. At 6 
draw a perpendicular to the ground line ; the 
trace on the picture plane must be on that per- 
pendicular and also on a^, therefore it is at 
their intersection ^. 

The vanishing point is the trace of a par- 
allel to the line drawn through the station ; the 
horizontal projection of this parallel is wo, 
drawn through the foot of the station parall^ 
Fi(r 93 *° *^' *"'' ^** trace is on the perpendicular vV 

to the ground line. But this trace is the van- 
ishing point of aj9; therefore it is at the intersection of vFand afi 
produced. 

The vertical projection passes through the trace V and the principal 
point P ; producing it to the intersection with XT and drawing-the 
perpendicular Dj Y^ tio XY, the trace on the ground plane is found 
at V^. 

The line joining F^ to a is the perspective on the ground plane of 
the given line (§ 49) whose trace is the intersection of aFj and ab. 

The trace on the ground plane may also be found by revolving the 
projecting plane of ah around its vertical 
trace 6(9 (Fig. 94) upon the picture plane. 
Draw the horizon line Pd ; the trace of the 
given line on the horizon plane is seen la 
Y on the perspective ; its horizontal projec- 
tion is at the intersectioo c of ah by the 
line joining the foot of the station to the 
foot f of the perpendicular Yf to XT. 
When the projecting plane revolves, c de- 
scribes the arc of circle cc,, with 6 aa 
centre : the point of the given line corre- 
sponding to Y moves in the horizon plane ; 
therefore it comes in ;", on the horizon line, 
at the intersection with the perpendicular 
Cj Yi to XT. The revolved line is jSoj, and 
the ground plane is Oj, Revolving Oj back to 




Yig. 94 

the revolved trace 

ah, the trace is obtained 
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Tbe angle formed in a, hj the revohed line and JCT is the angle of 
the line with the ground plane. 



A third method cooaista in determining from the perspective the 
heights of two points of the given line, as will be explained later on. 




drawing a perpendicuji 

with d as centre c^^ as radius. 



The projecting plane of the line is 
revolved on the ground plane around the 
horizontal projection ab, I'ig. 95. The 
[toints A and £ fall in A, and Bj, the 
.y perpendiculars aA^ and bB^ to cd being 
the heights of A and B above the ground 
plane. AjBi is the revolved line and 
c its trace on the ground plane. The 
revolved trace on the picture plane is at 
the intersection of A,B^ produced with 
the perpendicular rfZJ, to cri ; it is 
revolved back to the picture plane by 
dd to Xy and describing an arc of circle 




.;-Ji--., 



74. GiTEH THE SLOPE OF A LISB AND THE HORIZONTAL PROJECTION OF 
ONE OP ITS POINTS, TO FIND THE HORIZONTAL PROJECTION AND THACE3 OF 

THE LINE. — Let a (Fig, 96), be the horizontal projection of a point of 
the line seen in perspective in ajS, a the foot of the station and XY 
the ground line. Join sa, pro- 
duce to m and erect the perpen- 
dicular Tti" to XF ; a and a are 
the perspective and projection 
of the same point. A, of the 
given line. Draw the horizon 
bi line HH' : 3 ia the perspective 
of the trace of the given line on 
the horizon plane. Rotate the 
projecting plane of the line 
around the vertical of a until 
parallel to the vertical plane ; 
the point A of the given line, 
ft . beii^ on the vertical of a, does 

Jl^. 9d ^qj move, and its perspective 

c The perspective S of the trace on the horizon plane 
moves on the horizon line : when the projecting plane is parallel to 
the vertical plane, the perspective of the rotated line is parallel to the 
line itself and may be drawn in aJ^, since the angle ad^3^ given. 
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The trace of the projecting plane on the ground plane has come in 
ad^ parallel to the ground line. The point d^ of the horizontal pro- 
jection corresponding to 5^ of the perspective ia obtained by drawing 
S^O perpendicnlar to ^Fand joining sO. Rotating back the projecting 
plane to ita original position, c!, cornea in 8, the corresponding point 
of the horizontal projection being on the line sn joining the foot of 
the atation to the foot of the perpendicular from d to the ground line. 
But this corresponding point is the new position of d^, and dj moves 
on an arc of circle with a as centre, therefore d^ comes in d and da is 
the horizontal projection of the given line, ■ 

The vertical trace is found at e' by the usual construction : the 
vertical projection and horizontal trace may be determined as in § 73 
or the triangle formed by ec', cb and the given line may be revolved 
around ed on the veitical plane. The axis ca does not move, cb falls 
on the ground line and the hypothenuse o'b^ , becomes parallel to «;!,. 
Revolving the triangle back to its original position, b^ comes in b, 
which is the trace, on the ground plane, of the given line. Having 
now the two traces, the vertical projection can be drawn by the usual 
construction. 

75. To FIND THE TBACE8 OP THE PLi 



THREE QIVEN 
POINTS OB TWO GIVEN LINES. — 

Whether two lines or three 
points be given, the problem 
consisting in passing a plane 
through them is the same, and 
conaiata in finding the traces of 
the given lines or of those join' 
ing the given points. The traces 
of same denomination are joined 
by straight lines, which are the 
traces of the required plane. 

The traces of the lines are 
obtained by any of the processes 
of §60, 73 or 74. 

In Fig. 97, the heighta of the three points A, B and C are supposed 
to be known and the traces are determined by revolving the pro- 
jecting planes on the ground plane around the horizontal projections 
lib and be ; (§ 73). QOR is the required plane. 

Sometimes the traces of the plane are required on the picture and 
principal planes. Revolve the principal plane around its trace Rp, (Fig 
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PBRSPEOTIVS. 

98) on thepicture plane, the front part 
of the principal plane turning to the, 
' left. The Btation comes in S. 

Let a, ^, ^, be the perspectives of 
■J three points A, B, C, of which the pro- 
jections on the ground plane are given, 
a and c the traces on the picture and 
principal planes of the horizontal pro- 
jection of the line AB, d and b those 
of the horizontal projection of AC. 

Produce afi to the intersection^ with the principalline ; y is the per- 
spective of the trace on the principal plane, of the line of space AB, 
therefore the trace on the revolved principal plane is on Sf. But the 
trace is on the vertical of c, therefore it is at e'. The trace of the other 
line is found in a similar manner at d and the trace of the plane con- 
taining the two lines is c'cC, 

The traces of the two lines AB and AC on the picture plane are 
obtained in a' and 6' as in § 73, and being joined, give the trace of 
their plane on the picture plane. The result is the ptme QST. 

76. Given the line of gbbatest blopb, to find the traces or the 
PLANE. — The line of greatest slope of a plane is perpendicular to the 

_ trace on the ground plane. Hence, to draw the 
traces of the plane, find those of the line and 
through the ground plane trace. a, Fig. 99, 
draw aQ perpendicular to the horizontal pro- 
jection, ab, of the line : it is the ground plane 
trace of the required plane. The trace of the 
plane on the picture plane is obtained by 
joining Q to the vertical trace, ^, of the line. 

In Fig, 99 the line of greatest slope is sup- 
posed to be given by its horizontal projection, 
Fi^d9 '^< ^^^ its perspective aj9 : the traces are found 

^' by the method of § 73. Should the line be 

known by the heights and perspectives of two of its piointa or by the 
heights and horizontal projections, or by its slope, the traces could 
be determined by the methods given in § 60, 73 and 74. 

77. Change of grocnd plane. — A change in the ground plane 
does not produce any change in the points or lines of the ground plan : 
the traces of planes are displaced, but remain parallel to the original 

trace. 
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Fig. 100 ahowa the ground line moved from XY to Xj F, ; the left 
hand figure contains 
the projectiona of a 
point, of a line and 
the traces of a plane 
before the change of 
ground plane. 

In the first place, it 
may be observed that 
there is no change in 
, . the vertical plane, be- 

Fi^lOO yond moving the 

ground line from XY to X, Yj. 

In the ground plane, the projections of the point m luid of the liae 
ab remain the aame, but the trace of the line is now in a instead of b. 
The new trace is obtained by producing the vertical projection a'b' 
across the old ground Hue XY to the new one, drawing the perpendi- 
cular e'c and producing ab to meet c'c. 

The trace of the plane has been moved from OT to OiT-,. To find 
the new one, produce the vertical trace O'S across the old ground line 
XT to the new one X, Fj, and through the point of intersection 0, 
draw OjT^ parallel to OT. 

78. To FIND THE HORIZONTAL PROJECTION OP A FIGURE FROM ITS 
PERSPECTIVE WHEN THE FIGURE IS CONTAINED IN A PLANE PERPBNDI' 

CULAE TO THE PRINCIPAL PLANE. — Take for vertical plane of projection 

the principal plane and let Q2, (Fig. 101), be the trace of the plane 

containing the figure. Take for ground plane 

the horizontal plane passing through the 

point of intersection of Q2 with the trace 

QS of the picture plane, XFbeing the ground 

line. Let S be the station, s the foot of the 

station, nn a point of the given figure and 

mm' its perspective. The given plane, being 

perpendicular to the principal plane, the ver 

tical projection of any point of the former 

is on the trace QZ. The picture plane BQT 

Fie* 101 ^^ perpendicular to both planes of projection, 

therefore the projections of any point of the 

picture plane are on its traces. 

Produce Q£ to meet the vertical of the station in A and take SS^ 
equal to sA, Si being above or below S according aa -1 is below or 
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66 PBRSPECTtVK. 

above s. Join 5, Ml' and produce it to meet the ground line in b : join 
Sn' and n'b. The line Sn passes through m', since m' is the per- 
spective of «■'. , 

The similar triangles t^m'Q, n'SA give : — 

SA n'A 
From the triangles bQm', bsSj, we have : 
Qm' f>Q 



QA sQ 

Hence the triangles n'bQ, QsA are similar, as having one angle equal 
and the sides about It proportional, consequently bn' is parallel to aA 
or perpendicular to XF and the point n is the trace on the ground 
plane of the visual ray an, S^b. Were the eye placed in iS,, the point 
of the ground plane which would be found to correspond to jrtm of 
the perspective would he the horizontal projection n of the point of 
the plane QZ. Should the new station S, be used in connection with 
the perspective of a figure in the plane Q2, the result obtained, when 
constructing the corresponding figure of the ground plane, would be 
the horizontal projection of the figure of the plane QZ. 

Therefore to obtain the horizontal projection of a figure in a plane 
p perpendicular to the principal plane, take for ground 

g. — ■ ^ line the trace X7, (Fig. 102), of the given plane on the 

picture plane, find the height of the station above the 

„ i f J" point of intersection of its vertical by the given plane 

„ , y (g 75) use it as height of the new station and draw 

'^ the horizon line U-^H\ on the perspective at that 

height above the ground line. The figure constructed 

Fig'. 102 irom the perspective by any of the methods of g 65, 

66 or 67 will be the horizontal projection of the figure 

in space. 
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It has been shown, that the perspective is the same as if the horizoatal 
projection had been seen from the station S^ (Fig. 101) instead of 
observing the original figure from S ; consequeatlj, the precision of the 

result (§ 70) is increased in the proportion of — 4~ by the inclination 

of tlie plane of the figure. Were the plane falling instead of rising in 
front of the obeerFer, «iS, would be smaller than »S and the precision 
would be decreased. 

Hence a perspective taken for the purpose of constructing a figure 
in an inclined plaae should always be taken in the direction of the 
rising plane ; thus a river at the bottom of a sloping valley should be 
taken looking up the vtdley. 

79. To FIND FEOM ITH PBBaPBCTlVE THE HORIZONTAL PHOJBCTIOS OF A 
FIGDRE IN A PLANE PERPENDICULAR TO TBB PICTURS PI.ANB.— The 

method of squares of § 67, can be applied to a figure in any inclined 
plane, by conceiving vertical planes containing the sides of the squares. 
The intersections of these planes by the inclined plane form a series of 
parallelograms corresponding to the squares of the ground plane. 

Let QB (Fig. 103) be the 
trace on the picture plane of a 
plane perpendiculai' to it, XY 
the ground line, P the principal 
point, and ahcd one of the 
squares of the ground plan. 
The projecting planes of ab and 
cd cut the trace QB in m and 
n. Through the station, iS^, 
draw a parallel to the inter- 
section of the projecting planes 
with the plane QB ; the hori- 
zontal projection et is parallel to 
ah and cd; the vertical pro- 
_. ,,„„ ■* jection passes through P and 

"S'-WB jg parallel to QR, since all lines 

in the plane QB are projected vertically on QR. At t draw the per- 
pendicular (F to the ground line; V is the vanishing point of the 
intersections of the projecting planes with the plane QR and the lines 
Vm and Vn are the perspectives of these intersections. The distance 
mn can be carried on QB and as many parallels placed in perspective 
OS necessary. 

The same operation is repeated for ad and be, and the figure a^S 
obtained on the perspective corresponds to the square abed. 
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Another process consists in constructing the fignre in the inclined 
plane by one of the methods of § 65, 66 or 67, using the plane of the 
figure aa ground plane (g 59). 

Let QR, (Fig. 104) be the trace of the plane of the fignre on the 
picture plane, HH" the horizon line and P the principal point. 

To construct the figure in the plane QR, that 
le is taken as ground line : the new horizon line 
is a parallel H^H\ to QR through the principal 
point. The height of the station is the distance 
between these two lines, Pp^. The line which 
will appear as the projection of the principal line 
on the constructed figure is the perpendicular to 
the picture plane at p^. On the true ground 
plane, the distance between the two projections 
of the principal line ia equal to pp, . 

Ktr.iM 

Having obtained the figure in the plane QR, let us now take for true 
ground plane the horizontal plane of pi, the ground line being XT. 

Let ABCD, (Fig. 105), be the figure in its plane, 
8iPi the projection of the distance line, QR the 
trace of the picture plane and «) the foot of the sta- 
tion. The projection of A on the true ground plane 
is at the same distance from the ground line as J is 
from QR, but the distance of this projection from «j ( 
is equal to m,A multiplied by the cosine of the incli- 
nation (u of the plane QR, for let a', (Fig. 104), be 
Pigr.lOfi the vertical projection of Jl ,■ the right-angled triangle 
Pia'n gives; 



Therefore, if Am (Fig. 105), be drawn parallel to QR, am taken equal 
to Am COS. 01 and the same operation repeated for B, C, and i>, the re- 
sulting figure o6cd is the ground plan of ABCD. 

The ground plan may be obtained in another way. For join s^A : 
the intersection a with QR ia the projection on QR of the point of the 
perspective corresponding to J. Take s^' equal to s,Pi sec. m and 
through p' draw Oi-^i parallel to QR : join s^o. The similar tri- 
angles SiPiO, SimA, give : 




"iPi _ J 



(I) 
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FIOUBES IS" mOLINSD PLANES. 
From the similar triangles s^p'a^, g^ma, we have : 



Dividing (1) by (2), replacing s^p' and ma by gjp, sec. a 
oi respectively, we find : 



This means that if the perspective be moved in Q, if j, the directions 
obtained from the perspective for the different points of the plane QS 
will be the directions of the horizontal projections of these points. 

Therefore to oooBtruct the horizontal projectioa of the figure seen 
in perspective, find the distaneea of the various points of the figure 
from the picture plane by means of a vanishing scale (§68) made with 
Ppi, Fig. 104, as height of the station and the real distance line. 
Then find the directions of the projections, using QS as ground line 
and a distance line increased in the proportion . Thefigurecon- 

structed with the above distances and directions is the horizontal pro- 
jection of the figure in the plane QS. 



h-r' S 



■;' iV 



80. Change of ground plane and dibtance line. — Let A, (Figf 

106), be a point of a figure in a plane perpendicular to the picture 

J plane and a its perspective. Take the plane of 

the figuro as ground plane and let g,pj be the trace 

of tbe assumed principal plane. Revolve this 

- principal pltrne around its trace on the ground 

plane ; the station comes in S, b and b' being the 

. projections of a and a' the projection of A on the 

assuuied principal plane. Move the perspective to 

b,b\ so that«ip' = ^^^ , Of being the angle of 

J,. _ the assumed and true ground planes ; it has been 

rig^.iUtl shown that s^b^ is the direction of the projection 

a of ^ on the true ground plane revolved around Sip^ on the assumed 
ground plane. The visual ray, however, does not pierce the ground 
plane in a, its. projection on the principal plane having been changed 
from Sb' to Sb'f by the displacement of the perspective. But join Sp' 
and take as new ground plane tbe plane passing through c s'a\ is 
the trace of the assumed principal plane on this new ground plane 
laid a\ the projection of the trace of the visual ray on the last plane. 
Consequently this trace is at the intersection of s,a with tbe perpen- 
dicular drawn from a', to g.a'. 
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Similar triangles give the following proportions ; 
pV p'/ c6' db' I da' , 

TT p'a' da\ 



p'a' being equal to da\ the figure p'da\a' is a parallelogram and a\a' 
is perpendicular to s,a', therefore the visual ray will pierce the new- 
ground plane in a. 

Hence, if the perspective be moved from ^j to p' and s'a\ taken as 
ground plane, the perspective viewed from the station corresponds 
on the new ground plane to the projection of the figure on the true 
ground plane : this projection can consequently be constmcted by 
the methods of g§65, 66, 67. 

Fig. 106 gives the proportion ; 



Sr Sg'=:Ssi cofl. lu. 

The heights Sa', Ss^, of the station above the various ground planes 
being equaJ to the distances of the principal point from the correspond- 
ing ground lines, the new ground and distance lines can be found as 
follows : 

ji Let QR, (Fig. 107), be the trace on the picture 

,.■' : plane of the plane containing the figure. From the 

_,■■' yS. principal point P, let fall I'p^ perpendicular to QS 

/ //^ ^id draw Pp and p-^p perpendicular and parallel to 

n/' / /\ n-the true horizon line UH'. Take Pd equal to Pp 

'. -d// ■" and draw Qi-Ri parallel to QH ; it is the ground 

l^//l^' Mtia to be used in the construction, because 

«// Pd = Pp^ COS. m. 

Pi(f 107 At the distance point, draw i>0, perpendicular 

to HH' and draw PD^ parallel to QR : FD^ is the 

length to be used as distance line. 

The height of the station Pd used for the oonatruction is always 
smaller than the real height Pp^ above the plane of the figure, there- 
fore the precision of the construction is less than if the figure had 
-been in a horizontal plane. 
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81. From the ferspective of a fiadbe in any given plane, to 

OONSTEOCT THE HOKIZONTAL PROJECTION OF THE FIGURE. — The method 

of squares can be again, employed 
ia this case. Let QOR, Fig. 108, 
be the traces of the plane of the 
figure on the ground and picture 
planes, and ahcd one of the squares 
o£ the ground plan. The project- 
ing plane of ad intersects the 
traces of QOR in Q and L ; the 
vertical projection of the intersec- 
tion of the two planes being Lq'. 
_|. Through the station draw a 
parallel to aii, Lq' : the horizontal 
projection is sv parallel to ad, the 
vertical projection is TT parallel 
to Lq' and the vertical trace, V, is 
) vanishing point of the inter- 
section of QOJt with the projecting 
plane of ad. The perspective of 
Fig: 108 this intersection is VL : the per- 

spective of the intersection of the 
projecting plane of c6 is VK and all the lines required may be drawn 
in perspective by carrying the distance LK on the trace OR and joining 
the pointa of division to F. 

The perspectives of the intersections with the plane QOR, of the pro- 
jecting planes of ab and cd are obtained in a similar manner by draw- 
ing through the station a parallel to ah, n'E, for instance, and joining 
the vaniehiag point F' to ^ and T. The resulting figure ajl^S cor- 
responds, on the perspective, to the square abed of the ground plan. 

It is also possible to construct a vanishing scale (§ 68) for measuring 
the distances of the various points from the picture plane. 




Through the station, a plane is drawn perpendicular to the vertical 
trace of the given plane : the intersections of the latter with the 
picture and perpendicular planes and the station point are placed in 
their actual positions and the vanishing scale is constructed by measur- 
ing equal distances from the trace of the picture plane. 

82. Changi of station, oroukd and pktturb planes. — The same 
result IB arrived at by changes in the relative positions of the station, 
perspective and ground pluiee. 
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Let QR, (Fig. 109 J, be the trace, on the prmcipal pUne, of the 

plane contsining the figure, which we will call A. 

Take for ground plane the horizontal plane paasing 

.^m' through the intersection p of this trace with the 

principal line and suppose the principal plane 

„ revolved around its trace »p on the ground plane. 

Let S be the station and /i;^ the perspective of 
the point mm, in the plane A. Take SS^ equal 
to Qa and suppose that S■^ be used as station in 
connection with a new plane passing through »p 
and the trace on the picture plane of the plane A. 
Call this plane B. The visual ray from the new 
station to //,,"', is projected in S^i^', sit. 



Fig. 109 



Cut the planes A and B by a third one parallel to the principal 
plane and passing through the point mm'. , 

The horizontal projection of both intersections is mn, parallel to »p. 
The projection on the principal plane of the intersection with plane A 
is m'n' parallel to QJt and tbe intersection with plane B is projected 
in n'a parallel to sp. 

Join 5;/ and produce it to m ; produce S-iIj-' to its intersection with 
n'a, m'n and n'a to their intersection with S^Q. Join wi'o. Similar 
triangles give : 



But SD = S£ ■{■ ED =SE+aQ = SI!-{-SjS= 
terms of (1) and (2) are identical and we have : 



(2) 

SiE, hence the first 



which is transformed into : 



The triangles SSjn' and omV having one angle equal and the two 
sides about it proportional, are similar, and m,'a is parallel to SSy. 
Consequently a ia on the perpendicular m'm to gp. 
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The line gm, ■S'^o, is the visual ray from the new station through the 
point /i;i' of the perspective : mn, an', is a line of the plane B. These 
two lines intersect aince the intersections m and a of their projections 
are on the same perpendicular to the ground line, and the point of 
intersection is the trace of the visual ray on the plane B since the 
line mn, an' is in that plane. The same point is also the trace on the 
plane B of the vertical through mm'. 

Therefore, if verticals are drawn from all the points of the figure in 
plane A, their traces on plane B form a new figure which corresponds 
to the perspective viewed from S^ . 



The probh 




thus reduced to construct from its perspective the 
horizontal projection of a figure contained in a plane 
perpendicular to the picture plane, which is done 
by a change of ground and picture planes (§ 79). 
The process now involves changes of station, ground 
plane, picture plane and trace of principal plane ae 
follows ; 

LetQI\,(Fig 110), be the principal line. E«voIve 

the principal plane on the pictare plane around 

QPi, the front part of the principal plane being 

tarned to the left: the station comes in S, and 

JTSi is the vertical of the station. Let TQS be 

Fig, 110 the plane containing the figure seen in perspective. 

Draw Qs perpendicular to QF^ and take SS^ equal 

to sT. Draw ^jP, parallel to »Q. The point F^ ia Ut he used as 

principal point of the perspective. 

Draw P^p, perpendicular to QR, ppj parallel to sQ tmd take P^d 
equal to P,p, Through d draw {j,5i parallel to QS ; it is the 
assumed ground line. 

Produce QS to Jf.- QJV i 
line. 



the length to be assumed as distance 



On the constructed figure, the perpendicular to the picture pli 
p, will appear as trace of the principal plane on the ground p^i 

The traces of the plane containing the figure are found as in § 



75. 



—The case of horizontal i 
e considered. 



3 Meeting surfaces 



83. EbFLBCTED 1MAGE8.- 

is the only one that will I 

When a perspective contains the direct and reflected images of the 
same point, the point can be located in space, provided the altitude of 
tbe station above the reflecting surface be known. 
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Take for ground plane the reflecting surface and revolve the 
principal plane on it, around its trace. Let a, a', Fig. Ill, be the 
point in space, a, a its perspective nnd a a\ the perspective of its re- 
flected image. The horizontal projection is the same for both images, 
because the reflecting surface being horizontal, the direct and reflected 
visual rays are in the same vortioaj plane having for trace aa. 



Let m, SOa', be the reflected visual ray : according to the laws of 

reflection, the direction of SO is the same as if a' were placed at a 
distance equal to ca' below the reflecting surface and on the same 
vertioaL 



Produce a'O to S^ : cb being equal to ca', »S is equal to SiS,. Hence 
to find the position in space of a, a, take aS, equal to si^ ; join Sa', 
Sa\ andi'jO.- the point of intersection of 5a' and ^^0 is the vertical 
projection of the point of apace. 

Join sa and produce to the intersection with a'a, perpendicular to 
'the ground line ; aa' is the required point. 

S-,, The construction gives not only the position a 

of the point on the ground plane, but also its 

The middle of the vertical between the direct 
and reflected images corresponds to a, the hori- 
zontal projection of the point oij the ground 
plane. This shows that when the shore of a 
s,.' lake, for instance, is indistinct on a perspective, 

it would be incorrect to take for shore line the 
Fig'. Ill middle line between objects and their images in 

the lake, because this would give for the distance 
of the shore that of the objects themselves. 



84. Shadows. — The subject of shadows is an important branch of 
perspective, but only those cast by the sun need be ooosidered here. 

Leto and yS (Fig. 112) be the perspectives of two points A and B, 
m and n their ^adows. The line joining A to its shadow is the 
direction of the sun, and so is the line joining £ bo its own shadow ; 
therefore these lines are parallels and their vanishing point is F, at 

the intersection of ma and nA 



T/.-~'~^ 
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A line drawn from the station to the sun is parallel to the first two 

lines, because it is also the direction of 

the aub ; therefore F is its trace on the 

picture plane or the perspective of the sun. 

From V draw Vv perpendicular to XY; 

X ;f \ J. ev is on the ground plane, the direction 

of the sun. On the horizon line take CF 
equal to Bv and join FF : FTC repro- 
sentB, revolved on the picture plane around 
VC, the triangle having its vertex at the 
,/ station and YC aa opposite aide. There- 

fore VFC is the altitude of the sun. 
Fie- 112 Having the sun's altitude, the azimuth 

of the line gv of the ground plan can be 
calculated, provided the latitude and approximate time are known. 



Fig. 112 represents the sun in front of the observer. When it is 
behind, the line between the station and the sun does not pierce the 
picture plane ; it has to be produced to intersect it below the horizon 
line. The trace of this line on the picture plane, V, Fig. 113, is still 
considered as the perspective of the sun ; it is obtained in the same 
manner as when the sun is in frodt and all demonstrations apply to 
one case as well as to the other. 



The calculation of the azimuth can be made b; the method given in 
§ 37 for the solution of spherical triangles. 



Find the altitude CFY of the sun 
by the construction given above, 
make EVC equal to the colatitude 
of the place and FVM to the polar 
distance of the sun. Take 7M equal 
to VE and from C and F as centres 
with CE and FM respectively as 
radii, describe arcs of circle. Join 
their point of intersection, G, to C, 
iind GCF is the azimuth of the 




Piff.m 



When the perspective bos been 

.- taken in the morning, plot the angle 

Z on the left of »v in viO, and the 

line Os is the north and south line 

of the ground plan. 
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Id the afternoon, the angle Z should be plotted o 
The rules are reversed when the perspective of the e 
horizon line. 



85. Heights. — As a rule, one perspective is not sufficient to deter- 
mine the height of a. point, although there are exceptions, as for instance, 
points on the horizon line which are at the same height as the station- 



The horizontal projection of the point being kn< 
the ground plane is measured with a scale in th 
vertical is divided into equal parts (^ 61). 



a, the height above 



For instance, a and a. Fig. 114, being the perspective and horizontal 
projection of a point, and s the foot of the station, draw aF parallel 

toxy. 



From the trace p of the principal line, take j>B 
equal to the distance of a. from XY. Join sB, 
and FE is the height of the point above a. 




This height being a fourth proportional to three 
known lines, can be found with an ordinary 
sector. Take with a pair of compasses the dis- 
tance from atoXY, place one of the points on 
the division p of the sector (Fig. 115) which 
expresses the length of the distance line, and 
open the sector until the second point of the 
compasses coincides with the corresponding 
division of the other branch, *5> and sB being 
equal. Now take with the compasses the distance 
'^ from a to XY (Fig. 114) and place one of the points 
in p (Fig. 115). The other point being placed on ap, 
will coincide with a division of the scale, E for 
instance ; then turn the compasses around and take 
the distance from E to the same division F of the 
other scale ;^^' is the height of the point above the 
ground plane. 



Piff. U5 
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, Relations between two pekspbctives of the same object. — 
ProiG. Hauck* has shown some useful 
properties of two perspectives of the 
same ohject taken from different sta- 
'tions. In Fig. 116, 5 and 5" are the 
two stations, t is the perspective of S 
on the picture plane of S, and a' is the 
perspective of S on the picture plane of 
S. Prof, Hauck calls t and t' the kern 
points. For facility of reference, we 
will call any plane containing the two 
kern points, a kern plane. 

Let SAS' be such a plane passing 
Fiff 116 through the point A of the object. 

The intersection 3C of the two picture 
planes pierces the Aem plane in ; Oa and Oir' are the traces of the 
last plane on the first ones, Oa is therefore the perspective of 0/^ and 
inversely Oa' is the perBpective of Oa. The five lines 5ji, S'A, SS", 
0" and Off' are in the fern plane ; the intersection « of SA and Oa is 
the perspective of A from S and the intersection "' of SA and Ot' is 
the perspective of A from S. Hence the rule that the lines uff and 
uV joining the two perspectives of the same point to the correspond- 
ing kern points meet the intersection EC of the picture planes at the 
same point 0. 

Revolve the two picture 
planes around their inter- 
section 5C, until they coin- 
cide (Fig 117); GQ' is the 
ground line, P, F are the 
principal points. If a scale 
is placed on EC, the zero 
n the ground line 
~ 6G', it is intersected at the 
/ision by an and 
aV, and tbe space inter- 
cepted in HM' between the 
two horizon lines is equal 
to the difference of altitude 
is are separated, scales placed 
n the line EC on the two perspectives with their zeros on the ground 
lines, are intersected at the same division by nis and aa'. The same 



G / 2 C S ^\ ff 



Fig-. 117 
of the stations. So when the perspective 
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relation holds good (or the perspectives ^ and P' of any other point; 
^a and ^'a meet the same division B of the scales. 



The scales may be placed elsewhere, as at DE and FK pamllel to 
BC, provided 



Similar triangles show that 



The spaces int«rcepted on the scales are still the same, but the zeros 
are no longer on the ground line unless the stations are at the same 
altitude. 



The scales can be placed on the opposite sides of the kern points at 
LR and MQ. The spaces intercepted are equal provided 

<7L a'M 



Instead of setting the scales 
be placed at FZ'. The spaces 



a DX and FZ, the second o 
ntercepted, DX and FZ', an 



But, it must be observed that in this case the graduations run in 
opposite directions ; DX being upright, FZ' must be put upside 



As a general rule, the scales must be at distatices from the k&m 
points proportional to the distances 
from the latter to the intersection 
of the picture planes. The proper 
positions are readily found from 
the ground plan. 

Let A-!, Bt', (Fig. 118), be the 
traces of the picture planes, p, p' 
the traces of the principal Unes 
and s, a' the stations. Draw AB 
parallel to sa'. A scale parallel to, 
(uid at the distance Ap from the principal line of the first perspective 




Fiff. U8 
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will correspond to a scale parallel to, and at tho distance Bp' from the 
principal line of the second perspective, because 

^= ^ 
aA s'B 

which is the condition to be fulfilled. 

It is convenient to draw AB so that both points' shall lie outside of 
the pictures, otherwise the scales would hide portions of the views. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Perspective Instbuhents. 



87. SlMPLEaT FORM OP PERSPECTIVB INSTBOMENT. — Many instm- 
ments have been deTised for producing perspectives, either by 
mecbaaictil or optical means. 



One of the simplest forms is probably the 




wire grating represented 
in Fig. 119. Wires are 

stretched on a frame so 
aa to divide it into small 
squares. The frame is 
placed in front of the 
lobject or view to be 
reproduced, and the 
draughtsman looks 
through an eye-hole in a 
fixed position. Dividing 
his paper into squares ii 



the a 



s the 



frame, he is able to i 
produce the outlines of 
the subject by drawing 
his lines through the 
squares of the paper cor- 
responding to those of 
the frame. The distance 
from the frame to the eye- 
Viz 119 ^^^^ " *^^ distance line 

of the perspective when 
the squares of the paper are equal to those of the frame. 

88. DiAOBAPB. — While for artbtic purposes the grating is quite 
sufficient, there is some uncertainty in drawing the figures of the 
corresponding squares. To obviate this defect, it has been proposed 
to follow the outlines of the subject with a pointer moved by the 
hand, m in Fig. 120. 
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A drawing boftrd, on which ia stretched a piece of paper, is placed 
in an upright position in front of the subject of the perspective. It 
ifl provided with a rod, supported at both ends by cords attached to a 
counterpoise at the back of the board. The rod may be moved up or 
down and to right or left, but, owing to the mode of suapenaion, it is 



always parallel to the same direction. At the middle it carries a pencil 
resting on the paper and at the end it has a pointer coireapondiug 
to the eye-hole of the instrument. The draughtsman takes the pencil 
with his hand and placing his eye at the eye-hole, he follows with the 
pointer the outlines of the subject by moving the rod in the proper 
direction. T^e piencil reproducing exactly the motion of the pointer, 
describes the perspective on the drawing board. 

The plane in which the pointer moves is the picture plane, the eye- 
hole is the station and its shortest distance from the pointer is the 
distance line. 

The upright position of the drawing board is inconvenient ; in a 
modification of the same instrument called the " Diagraph," the paper is 
placed horizontally and the motion of the pointer is transmitted to the 
pencil by a cord and pulley. 

Kone of these instruments have come into general use. 

Digit zed by Google 
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—The camera lucida 



-Ti, 



^. 



i the invention of 
Wollaston- It con- 
ta essentially of a 
ir eided prism 
ving a right angle, 
o angles of 67" 30' 
d one angle of 
5° (Fig. 121). The 
B is placed close 
and above the 
ge of the prism, bo 
ftt the pupil re- 
ives at the same 
De the rays of 
:ht emitted by 
jects placed in 
>nt and those com- 
; from the surface 
the paper. The 
uutlines of the sub- 
_. ject may be followed 

r i&. 121 on the paper with a 

pencil, the point of which is seen directly while the subject appears 
after a double reflection. 



With this form of instrument the eye receives impressions simnl- 
taneously from objects at different distances. The pencil and paper 
are quite close and the object is generally far away. The eye cannut 
accommodate itself Xo both distances ; one of the images is always 
more or less confused, and the work is very trying. 



In looking at a point of the perspective through the diagraph or 
the camera lucid*, it will be 
noticed that tlie correapondiog 
position of the pencil is liable 
to slight variations. This is 
the efiect of parallas, and will 
A be understood better by con- 
sidering a perspective drawn 
on a pane of glass, B V (Fig. 
122), placed in front of the 
subject. By looking through 
the eye-hole D, the distant point 
A will be seen in the directions 
Ea or Fh, according to the 



?^* 
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position of the eye. The pencil may thns be placed either at a or 6 tuid 
still coincide with A. The parallax or displacement of the pencil m 
equcJ to the diameter of the eye-hole, and might he elimmated by 
making the hole very small, but practically it cannot be made amaller 
than the pupil, because it would cut off part of the light entering the 
eye and the images would be too dark. The parallax can be eliminated 
otherwise. 



Substitute for the eye-hole 
a plano^ioncave lens B (Fig. 

^ 123); the parallel rays from 

^ A wilt, after passing through 

B, diverge from 0, the focus 
of the lens, and the appear- 
Vie 12^ ance to the eye is as if j1 had 

been brought to coincide with 
0. By placing such a lens between the subject and the prism of the 
camera lucida, close to the latter, and selecting a lens of a focal length 
equal to the distance between the prism and the paper, the virtual 
image of the subject is brought into the plane of the paper, the par- 
allax disappears, and the eye, accommodating itself to tjiis one dis- 
tance, is relieved from strain. WoUaston, to whom this improvement 
is due, eiplftined that the same effect was obtained by making the 
upper face of the prism concave and dispensing with the plai 



It was with the camera lucida, in 1849 and 18,50, that the first per- 
spective surveys were made. The improved instrument which Col. 
Laussedat devised for surveying ia the hemi-periscopie camera lucida 
(1). He takes 15 centimetres for the radius of the spherical concavity 
in the upper face of the prism, and places the centre of the sphere on a 
perpendicular- to the upper face of the prism passing through its inner 
edge (Fig. 124). The nodal point is thus located very nearly on the 
inner edge of the prism, which is also its axis of rota- 
"1 tion. Unless these two conditions are fulfilled a motion 
J of the prism round the axis causes a. displacement 
of the image on the paper. The focal length is about 
"0 centimetres, which is the average di-tance of distinct 
vision, and for ijhich the parallax of the instrument 
p. -„ ^ entirely eliminated. It may still be used within 

='■ "* certain limits at shorter or greater distances from the 
paper without any great amount of parallax, but it must be noted that 



(1) Col. LauBsedat'a investigatione were firat published in the "Memorial de 
I'offlcier du genie" fur 1854. Very full inetructionB for the use of the cume™ lucida 
in Biirveyii^ are given in the " Annalee du Conaervatoire des Arts et Metiers for 1891. 
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it would not be available for copyin}( or enlarging drawing!, althoufth 
it migbt answer for reducing. In copying a drawing fuU size, the 
parallax is tbe same as when looking tit a distant point through a 
prisui with a plane upper face. For work of this kind, che mounting 
of the prism should have a second eye hole to the right or left of the 
concave portion. The parallax may then be eliminated and the rays 
of light brought to the same divergence by means of auxiliary lenses. 
Laussedat's camera lucida is fixed to the drawing board by two 
arms with clamps, which are set exactly opposite each other by means 



of the scales drawn on the edges of the board (Fig. 126). The ad- 
justments are made in the following order : — 

1. The drawing board is levelled in the same way as a plane table. 

2. The upper face of the prism is levelled by means of the level 
shown above (Pig. 125) and the alow motion screw at the aide. 

3. The principal point is found with a plumb line touching the 
edge of the prism (Fig. 126). The distance from this edge to the 
principal point is the distance line : it is measured with a scale. It 
can be made longer or shorter by changing the length of the two side 
arms of the instrument. 

4. Horizon and principal lines — Suspend a plumb line at some 
distance in front : turn the drawing board around its vertical axis 
till the image of the plumb line is seen passing through the principal 
point. This image is the principal line : it is traced with the pencil. 
A perpendicular through the principal point is the horizon line. 
Other constructions for these lines will be found in Col. Laussedat's 
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Neutral tint glasses placed between the eye and the paper, or the eye 
and the subject^ serve to equalize the brightness of the images. 
This form of camera luoida is a perfect surveying instrument. 

90. Camera obscura. — A camera obscura, in its simplest form, is a 
box hermetically closed to extraneotis light, except that coming through 
a lens placed on one of the sides. The opposite side of the box being 
in the focal plane of the lens, an image is formed on it of the distant 
objects situated in front of the lens. 

Dlsr^arding the erroi-s introduced by lenses, the image of the 
camera obscura is a true perspective, for it is the same as would be 
drawn on a picture plane placed in front of the lens at a distance 
equal to the focal length. 
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Let 0, (Fig. 127) be the optical centre of the lena and OA, OB, OC, 
three rayaof light coming from 
three distant points of space. 
The images of the points form 
a triangle ABC in the focal 
plane R of the camera. The 
same rays form, by their inter- 
section with a plane Q parallel 
to R and at the same distance 
from 0, another triangle abe 
in which eve.7 side is equal and 
parallel to the corresponding 
side of ABC, therefore, abc^= 
ABC. 

The same demonstration applies to any other triangle, and as a figure 
can always be resolved into a number of triangles, any figure obtained 
on the plane R is the same as ou the plane Q reversed. But the figure 
on Q is the perspective seen from the station on the picture plane Q, 
therefore the image of the camera obtcura is the perspective seen from 
the optical centre of theleuaon a picturepliineplacedat the first focus. 
The focal length of the lens is the distance line. 



|5*j# 



Fir. 127 



Before photography' was known, the camera obscura was used for 
drawing perspectives ; various forms were devised to adapt it to that 
purpose. 

One form consists of a rectangular prism with two spherical faces 
and a plane hypothenuse reflecting face. The parallel rays of light 
emitted by the subject are brought to a focus by the two spherical 
faces while they are reflected at right angles by the hypothenuse face. 

' The prism is placed on the top of a tripod, which supports a drawing 
board at the proper height to receive the image formed at the focus of 
the object glass. The tripod is covered with a black cloth to shut off 
extraneous light, so as to enable the draughtsman to see the image 
projected on the paper and to follow it with a pencil. 

The point of the pencil being between the lens and the paper, casta 
a shadow just at the point where theimogeis wanted. The instrument 
shown in Fig. 128 is not open to the same objection and requires 
neither tripod, drawing board, nor even a black cloth. It is merely a 
box with a lens in front and a mirror in PQ inclined at 45° to the axis 
of the box. 
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The image formed by the lens is reflected by the mirror on a ground 

^\ glass placed in AB; being inverted a second time 

^--^ \ by the reflection, it now appears upright. The lid 

\. \ which covers the ground glass, when not in use, is 

\ B \ open at an angle o£ about 45°, and cuts off 

£^''^7\ ^■■■'^^1^ sufficient light for the image to be visible. Under 

C . '. i'^ \n these conditions, the imi^e is not bright enough 

"•.._ j t...,l:- .,...0.. to work or. paper and has to be traced on the 

\i. ..':f....A ground glass, but with a black cloth covering the 

_..--''"'\ ...-^/^ box and the head of the draughtsman, it is 

'"^ — possible to work thitough thin paper. 

Fig". 1 28 ^1- Pbrspectoobapb. — The perspeotograph ia 

the invention of Hermann Ritter, a German 
architect (1), its object being to draw a perspective from the plans of 
the subject and not from the subject itself. The lines of the plans are 
followed with a tracer, and the perspective is drawn by a pencil carried 
by another part of the instrument. 

As constructed by Chf. Schroder & Cie (Frankfort-on-the-Main), it 
is a large instrument made partly of wood and partly of metal ; well 
adapted for drawing perspectives of buildings from an architect's 
plans, but useless for drawing a topographical plan from a perspec- 
tive. It is represented in Fig. 129. 

For surveying purposes, the instrument should be of small size, made 
entirely of metal, and all the parts should be fitted with precision. It 
should work easily and the amount of dead motion should be as small 



Its theory is, with slight modifications, applicable to any other per- 
spective instrument and for that reason is given here at length, but 
the use of the perspectograph, in its present form, cannot be recom- 
mended for photographic surveys. 

However perfect an instrument may be it always introduces in the 
final result some errors of its own, due to dead motion, to imperfections 
in the adjustments, and to the slight errors unavoidable in the deter- 
mination of the constants. Whenever the precision of the survey 
requires it, a geometrical construction should be employed, and the use 
of perspective instruments should be restricted to reconnaissance or 
rough surveys, in which rapidity is more important than perfect 
accuracy. 

1L) Ferapectogmph, von Hermum Kitt«r, Architekt, Frankfurt a. M. Druck 
'. Maubach A, Co. 
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The principle of the apparatus is aa follows : — 

Let S (Fig. 130) be the station, M a, poinb 
of the ground plane and ij. its perspective. 
Take «>S', parallel to the ground line and 
etjual to siS' ; join S^M. 

The similar triangles sSM and Op.U give 
»S _ Ms 
0/1 MO 
Fig. 130 

From the triangles siS^ if and Oi'-iM, also similar, we have: 




0,'Xj J/0 



But, by construction, aS is equal to s5,, therefore 

Olu — O!^^ 

This relation furnishes a new method for constructing a perspective. 
Take on the ground plan (Fig. 131) n^^ parallel to the ground line 
and equal to the height of the station. To find the perspective of a 
poinb M of the plan, join sM and 
S^M, which intersect the ground 
line in and /',. On another 
'-I' part of the paper, draw the ground 
line of the perspective X'l" and 
take on it a point O to represent 
the point of the ground plan. 
At 0' erect O'n perpendicular to 
X'Y' and equal to 0/', ; ,« is the 
perspective of M. Owing to the 
'e appears upside down. 

The perspective of another point iT of the ground plan is obtained 
in a similar manner by taking O'Q' equal to OQ and Q!v equal to Qv^. 

This is done mechanically by the perspectograph : sM and S^M 
(Pig. 132) are two wooden arms joined in M and carrying the tracer. 
They slide through four adjustable pieces — s, S-y, and ^, ,- « and S^ 




Pig-. 131 
a of the figure, the perspecti 
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can be adapted to &ny part of a. rule RT, s is fixed at the point of 
the ground plan representing the foot of the station, and the rule or 
slide BT is firmly clamped to the drawing board parallel to the ground 
line. The eecMJnd piece S-^ is placed at a distance from s equal to the 

height of the station and fixed in that position. 

The third piece is attached 
to a rod 'which moves in the 
groove of a slide XY, and car- ■ 
ries a pantograph system, with 
axis at D fixed to the rod, so 
that the distance from to D is 
invariable while the instrument 
is in use. When the arm s^is 
moved, e being a fixed point, 
follows the motion of the arm, 
and carries with it, along the 
groove XT, the movable rod 
and the pantograph system. 

The fourth piece //, is con- 
Fig; 132 nected with the joint A of the 
pantograph system, so that the 
distance /I, ^ is invariable during the operation ; it is also bound to 
slide on the movable rod. 

The pantograph system is composed of four straight arms {AB, AC, 
Fii and />/) and two arms {CUE and BDG) bent at right angles in 
J). They are joined in A, B, C, D, E, F and G, the sides of the 
parallelc^rams ABDC and DGFE being all equal. The arms F'l and 
Fp! are double the length of one aide of the parallelograms, and the 
pencil which is to describe the perspective may be placed either in 
li or ju'. 

The sum of the four angles at /) is equal to four right angles ; two 
of these angles, CDE and BDG, being right angles, the sum of the 
two remaining ones must he equal to two right angles ; that is 

CDB + EDG=\m°. 

But in a parallelogram the anin of two adjacent angles is equal to two 
right angles ; that is, 

CDB + DC A = 180° 
heno^ 

MDG = DC A. 
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Therefore the two paraJlelogtams are equiangular and their sides being 
equal, the parallelograms are equal, but not placed in the same direc- 
tion. The diagonal DA of one is equal to the diagonal GE of the other, 
and BC ia equal to DF. 

The line fi;i' is parallel to GE because Fn ia equal to Fn' ; it is there- 
fore perpendicular to XYsmce thg diagonals of a rhombus intersect at 
right angles, and it passes through D, because E:i is equal and parallel 
to QD. We have also 

Di-. =.GE= DA 

It is now easy to understand the working o£ the instrument. 

The slide XY is placed on the ground line or rather on the line 
representing the trace of the picture plane on the ground plan. When 
the tracer in M is moved on a parallel to XY, the arm Mn carries 
with it the movable rod and the pantograph system attached. The 
distance from to /i^ does not vary, since the similar triangles MsS^ 
and JfO,"i always give the same proportion between O/i, and the 
constant length sS^. The distance from ii^ U> A and from to D 
being invariable, and O/i, being constant, AD and consequently Dii. 
do not change, and the pencil in n describes a paiallel to XY : it is 
the perspective of a line of the ground plane, parallel to the picture 

pi™. 

When the tracer is moved away from XY, in the direction of Ms, 

the points and D do not change, but O/ij is lengthened and ^, 
moves towards the right carrying with it the joint A and increasing 
the diagonal DA to the same extent as (?/i, ; i7/i being equal to DA, 
is also lengthened and /i moves down, precisely the same distance 
as /ij moved to the right. 

The construction thus effected mechanically is that of Fig. 
131. The ground line of the perspective, X' Y', is the line which 
would be described by the pencil in jt, if the tracer M could be brought 
to the centre of the groove and moved along XF: and /*, would then 

coincide. 

Drawing the traced away from XY, but in the direction sM, p^ sep- 
arates from 0, and /> moves down by the same quantity from its for- 
mer position 0' on the ground line, ff/t being perpendicular to XY' 
and Cju = 0/ij 

Now if Jf be placed on any other point of the ground plan, the per- 
pendicular i>/i to X'Y' will be carried away the same distance as the 
point 0, and n will be at a distance from X'Y' equal to the new value 
of 0/i,. 
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The perspective is upside down, the draughtsman having to place 
himael£ near Jtf to guide the tracer. 

The end ft ot the arm F/i describes the symmetrical figure of the 
perspective, or the image which would be seen in a mirror, but were 

the 6xed point Si placed on the left of s, /i' would describe the true 
perspective, the direction of the motions of n and /i' being reversed. 
The ends /i and /(' of the arms of the pantoi;raph system are both fitted 
to receive the pencil, which can be changed from one to the other as 
required. 

The instrument, set as in Fig. 133, can only work on points or figures 
beyond the picture plane ; it is possible to place the slide XF on the 
other side of MT, so as to work on points between the picture plane 
and the station, but the obliquity of the arms prevents them from 
sliding freely and the working of the instrument is unsatisfactory. 

It may happen that with a high station and points at the extreme 
right or left (it would be the extreme left on the figure), the obliquity 
of the arm Si3£ becomes too great to work. S, must then be changed 
from one aide of s to the other, (from the right to the left of 8 on the 
figure) and the perspective from one side of the ground line to the 
other. The pencil is at tiie same time changed to the opposite arm ot 
the pantograph system. 

The sliding rod XT may be reversed end for end in its groove, the 
pantograph system coming on the opposite side of the movable arm 
Ma. The pencil does not require to be changed, but the arm bearing 
it, m' for instance, instead of being between BT and XT, will now he 
on the oth^r side of XY. 

A scale must be drawn on MT, the zero corresponding to the pointer 
carried by the sliding piece s .■ the graduation extends to right and 
left, and the pointer of the sliding piece S^ is set opposite the division 
corresponding to the height of the station above the ground plane. 

The distance between BT and XY is equal to the distance line of 
the perspective. 

In the case of figures in planes which are not perpendicular to the 
principal plane, it has been shown that the solution of problems 
involves changes in the distance line : the edges of the drawing board 
must, therefore, carry graduations to permit of XY being moved any 
given quantity, keeping it parallel to BT. 

The different pieces of the instrument are adjustable, and must first 
be placed in proper position for the work in hand. This done, the 
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slide STia firmly clamped to the drawing board and XFplaoed parallel 
to JiT. AU that ia necessary now, is to draw the scales and determine 
the position of the variona lines and points on which rests the coostruC' 
tion of the perspective. Hitherto, it has been assumed that the points 
8, Si, 0, !', etc., were rLathematioal points and that their distances 
could be measured directly, but, there is nothing on the instrument 
to define their exact position and no such measure could be taken 
■with precision, consequently these quantities, which are the constants 
of the instrument, have to be determined indirectly. 




92. To DEAW THE TRACK OP THB PRINCIPAL PLANE ON THE B 

BOARD. — It is assumed that the grooves in the slides JiT and XT are 
parallel to their edges, and that the sliding motion in these grooves is 
also parallel to the same direction. This assumption is practically 
correct. 

Place Si above s (Fig. 1.S3) and draw a 
perpendicular MJ^^ to JiT, which, if pro- 
i~^ duced, would pass oh nearly as possible 
through s. Should this line pass exactly 
through s, it would be the trace of the 
principal plane on the ground plane, and 
were the tracer 3f moved along the line 
from M to M^, the point of the slide XF 
would not move. To ascertain whether 
has moved or not, mark the position of p 
when the tracer is in M, then place the 
' '.-.-" tracer in Jf, and if ;i has moved to the 

Fiff.lSS j^giit^ in n^^ tjiig shows that MM^ is too 

much to the left. Should J/0 and M^O be equal respectively to one- 
half and twice the distance line, the error in the position of Jfff, 
would be equal to three times the displacement of /i, but it is sufficient 
for estimating the quantity by which MM^ has to be shifted to repeat 
the trial two or three times. The motion of ia indicated by the 
displacement of ,u to the right or to the left : a motion of p. perpen- 
dicularly to XT indicates merely that S-i is not precisely over s. 

93. To FIND THE DISTANCE PROM THE STATION TO A PEONT LINE OP 

THE GROUND PLANE. — The trace of the principal plane on the drawing 
board being now determined, the ground plan could be placed in its 
proper position on the board were it possible to measure exactly the 
distance from the point s of the instrument tti a front line AB, (Fig, 
134), of the drawing board. This determination is made as follows ; — 
Draw a second line CD parallel to AB ; place the two long arms one 
above the other and bring the tracer to M ; mark the position of ii. 
Then carry the tracer to CD, and follow the line until the pencil has 
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returned to the same point ^t ; the line Jf3f, if produced, would pass 
through s. Kepeat the same 
~' operation in J^j, iV, and y^,. 
Having the lengths of MM, and 
NN^ ftnd the distance d be- 
^ tween AB and CD, a simple pro- 
portion gives the distance x " 
» 8 to J-B : 







'* The two lines and the points 
NN-i must be taken aa far apart 
Fie.' 134 *^ '''^^ instrument will allow. 

Having the distance of the front line AB, other front lines at fixed 
distances from the foot of the station are permanently marked on the 
drawing board. 

The ground plan can now be placed on the board by putting tJie 
trace of the principal plane in coincidence with the line previously 
drawn on the board, and placing a front line, of which the distance is 
known, upon the corresponding one of the drawing board. 

94. To FIND THE DISTANCE BETWEEN THE TWO SLIDES. — The distance 

between the two slides is equal to the distance Hne of the perspective; 
it must be indicated by a scale on the edge of the drawing board. In 
order to locate the zero of the graduation the precise distance has* to 
be determined in one position of the instrument. 

Draw a front Hne AB (Fig. 135). Put the tracer first in A and 
then in B, marking in each case the 
positions n and /i^ occupied by the 
pencil. Let dbe the distance between 
the slides, and m the distance from » 
to AB ; we have : 

d 00, 




Fiff.135 



AB being a front line, its perspective 
/ifU, is parallel to XY and equal to 
00 1 ; consequently: 
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The three lengths which form the second term can be measured aod 
the value oE d calculated. 

95. To DBAW THZ ORADUATION FOB THE HEIGHT OP THB STATIOK. 

The height of the station ia represented on the instrument by s5, 
(Fig. 132). It is necessary to determine this diittwice for one position 
of » and Si in order to draw the graduation for setting 5^ to any 
required height. 

Place the tracer M on the trace of the principal plane at a distance 
Ms equal to cme and a half times »0, and note the place occupied b^ 
the pencil /i. In this position of the instrument we have : 

a», -»•«,. 

Then place the tracer M, still on the trooe of the principal plane, but 

at a distance Me equal to three times sO : we have : 

The change in the value of O/i, is thus equal to one-third of the 
height of the station ; but, this change is represented by the displace- 
ment of the pencil /i, which can be measured with a scala Thiree 
times this displacement is the height of the station. 

The tracer, instead of being placed at the distances from the foot of 
the station given above, may be set at any distance which may be 
convenient ; the fraction of the height of the station obtained will 
be different, but the process will be the same. 

96. To DRAW THE HORIZON, GROUND AND PRINCIPAL LINES OF THB 

PERSPECTIVE. — The principal line is the perspective of the trace of the 
principal plane on the gronad plane. The latter has been marked oa 
theboard (g 93) ; following it with the tracer, the pencil describes the 
principal line. 

The ground line cannot be drawn directly, because the tracer would 
have to be carried along the front slide, 
and the construction of the instrument 
does not permit it. The difficulty is over- 
come by drawing the perspective of a front 
line between the ground and horizon lines. 
^ Let Fig, 136 represent the principal 

plane and M the trace of a front line of 
the ground plane at a distance sM from 
the foot of the station equal to twice the 
distance line. The similar triangles SsM, 
fifpM give 




»M 
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Ss is equal to the height Pp of the principal point above the ground 
line, therefore 

/•P = h^P 

Following then with the tracer the front line drawn on the board 
at a distance from the station equal to twice the distance line, the 
pencil describes a horizontal line midway between the ground and 
horizon lines. One-half the height of the station is now measured on 
each side of the line so obtained and parallels drawn to it. The line 
nearest to the front slide is the ground line, the other one is the horizon 
Una 

Processes similar to thos^ given for the perspectograph can be 
employed for any other perspective instrument. 

97. Centholinead. — In addition to the instruments already de- 
scribed, others have been devised merely to facilitate the construction 
of perspectives. They are not, properly speaking, perspective instru- 
ments, since they do not enable the draughtsman to draw the per- 
spective directly. 

The vanishing point of a line nearly parallel to the picture plane, 
being ut a great distance from the principal point, may fall outside 
the paper, in which case special constructions are necessary to draw a 
line which, if produced, would pass through the vanishing point. 

A line vanishing at any point may be drawn with the " cenlrolinead," 
no matter how far it is from the principal point. The instrument con- 
sists of a straight edge (Fig. 137) with two arms whose inclination to 



the straight edge can be varied at pleasure. Two studs, six or eight 
inches apart, are fixed to the edge of the drawing board. The arms of 
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the centrolinead being placed in contact vith the studa, the variouB 
directions of tlie straight edge intersect at a common point. 

Let OC (Fig. 138) be the straight edge, OA and OB the arms, A 
and B the a(nds. Through A, and B pass a circle ; the arms being 
clamped, the angle is constant and is bound to move on the circum- 
ference of the circle whenever the position of the centrolinead ia 
changed, as from OC to <yC'. 

Produce OC and O'C to their second intersection with the circum- 
ference : they must cut it at the same point V because the angle AOV 
being invariable, must always 
subtend the same arc AV, no 
matter on what point of the 
circumference the apex may 
be. Consequently the straight 
edge will draw all the lines 
vanishing at Y. 

In plotting surveys, the cen- 
trolinead is employed only for 
horizontal lines, whose vanish- 
ing point ia on the horizon line. 
The Btuds A and B are placed 
perpendicular to the hori- 



VA= 7B 

The arms are equally inclined to the straight edge. The line 00, 
bisecting the angle AOB, must pass through 7 which is the middle of 
the subtended arc BVA. 

The distance of the vanishing point, V, can be varied either by 
changing the positions of the atuds or the inclination of the arms. 
Increasing the distance AB between the studs, the size of the circle ia 
increased in the same proportion and V moved to the left. 

It is not usual to disturb the studs, the changes in the distance of 
the vanishing point being obtained by altering the inclination of the 
arms of the centrolinead. Were the arms perpendicular to the straight 
edge, the vanishing point would be at infinitum, and the instrument 
would describe parallels to the horizon line. 

Closing the arms gradually, F comes near to J5,- when AOB be- 
comes a right angle, the intersection of AB and HH" being the centre 
of the circle, the distance of V from AB is one half of the latter. 

Closing the arms again, V continues to move towards AB without 
ever reaching it. 
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In reality the stads are not mathematicai points, but cylinders ; the 
direction of the straight edge is, howetrer, the aame as if the arms 
rested against the axes of the cylinders. 

The direction of the vanishing point 
may be given by a line of the ground 
plan or by a line of the perspective. 
I^S' In either case, the arms of the centro- 
linead have to be set to correspond to 
the vanishing point. 

In the first case, revolve the picture 
* plane on the horizon plane around the 

horizon line as an axis. The station 
Fig-. 139 comes in S {Fig. 139), SP is the dis- 

tance line, ^ and 5 the two studa. Let ^T be the direction of the 
given line on the ground plan, Y is its vanishing proint. Through A, 
B and Y pass a circle ; . the centrolinead should be set so that the 
straight edge being on DH\ the arms should be on DA and DB. 

Join YB ; the angle YDB, the inclination of the arm on the straight 
edge, is equal to the angle YBA, because they subtend equal arcs. 
Join CS and BS, and draw Mo and cv parallel to AB and HIT; join 
bv. By reason of the similarity of triangles, vh is parallel to YB and 
the angle 

vhc^YBC = BDY. 
Therefore, place tlie airaight edge on Mb, the axis of rotation on b, 
and adjust the left arm of the centrolinead to coincide with bv. The 
other arm may be set by placing the straight edge on vb, the axis on b 
and adjusting the arm to coincide with b^f, or better by placing the 
straight edge on the horizon line, the arm being already adjusted in 
contact with the stud B and moving the other arm until it comes in 
contact with the stud A. 

The lines BS, CS, Mc and cv are drawn once for all, bv need not be 
drawn, so that the only line to be marked for setting the centrolinead 
is Sv, the direction of the given line on the ground plan. 

When the given line belongs to 
the perspective, the construction 
must be slightly modified. VE 
(Fig. 140), being the given line, 
take any point, F, on the horizon 
line, join FE and FB, and draw 
eM parallel to AB. Through e, 
drawer parallel to ^Fand join vb. 
Owing to the similarity of tri- 
angles, vb is parallel to VB and 
Fig-. 140 the angle f6c is equal to VBA, the 

inclination of the arm on the straight edge of the centrolinead. 
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FB and c M are drawn once for all, but FE and tie have to be mailed 
for every given line : that is, two lines instead of one by the former 
construction. 

Centrolineads are usually sold in pairs, one to work on the right of 
the principal point, and one on the left. 

98. pEBSPECTOMBTER.— In §67, a method has been given for tranafer- 
ring a figure from the perspective to the ground plan by means of 
squares formed of lines parallel and perpendicular to the ground line. 
llie dbject of the " perspectometer " is to dispense with the construc- 
tion of the squares' perspective. 

On a piece of transparent material, glass, horn or celluloid, draw 
two parallel lines AB,I>D' {Fig. 141), and a common perpendicular Pp. 
Take BP, PI/, pA and p£ equal to the distance line, and from p, lay 
on 4S equal distances pm, 
mn, pm' .... Join to P the 
points of division m, n, m', 
n' . . . . Part of these lines iO- 
teraect AD and BD' at r, (, 
r', t',. . . . The corresponding 
points are joined together by 
lines which are parallel to 
ABa.a.ADD'. 

The instrument ia now 
placed on a perspective, with 
P on the principal point and DD' on the horizon line. The ground 
line falls in XY, for instance : it is divided into equal parts by the 
lines converging in P, and the figure of the perapectometer is the per- 
spective of a network of squares in the ground plane having the equal 
parts of .^Faa aides. By referring to § 67, it will be seen that this 
is the construction given for the " method of squares." 

This instrument is useful for constructing from the perspective a 
figure of the ground plane. By placing it on the perspective, the 
squares covering the figure are at once apparent and only those 
required are drawn on the ground plan. 

The side of the squares is equal to the length intercepted on the 
ground line between two of the converging lines ; this distance is 
laid on the ground plan from the trace of the principal plane, and 
parallels drawn to the trace through the points of division. 

The front line, nearest to the ground line, is laid on the ground 
plan either by estimating its distance from the ground line or by 
constructing it. The estimation is made by noting the fraction of a 
square's side which represents the distance from the ground line. 
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Figures in planes, ioclined to the horizon but perpendicular to the 
picture plane, are transferred to the ground plan by placing the centre 
of the perspectometer on the principal point and the parallel lines in 
the direction of the trace of the inclined plane on the picture plane. 
The trapezoids of the instrument are the perspectives of squares in the 
inclined plane, which squares are projected as rectangles on the grounc| 
plane (§ 79). The longest sides of the rectangles are perpendicular 
to the picture plane, and equal to the length intercepted between two 
converging tines of the instrument on the trace of the inclined plane. 
The shortest sides are the projections on the ground line of these 
intercepted lengths. 

The rectangles are constructed on the ground plan aad the transfer 
made from the perspective as in the preceding case. 

When the plane containing the figure ia inclined to the picture and 
ground planes, the principal point must first be displaced on the 
principal line, so as to project the figure on a plane perpendicular to 
the picture plane and having the same trace as the given plane, (§ 83) 
the problem is then the same as the last one. 

The perspectometer can only serve for perspectives having the same 
distance line, such as photographs of distant objects taken with the 
same lens ; every distance line requires a new instrument. The width 
Pp should be equal to the height of the horizon line above the foot 
of the picture ; the length DD' need not be longer than the picture, 
the distance points being placed on the figure merely for the purpose 
of demons bration. 

The length of the equal parts of AB should be such that the divisions 
of the lowest ground line employed are not too large for the degree of 
accuracy required. These divisions are the sides of the squares or 
rectangles of the ground plan and the larger their size, the lese 
accurate will be the transfer of the figure. . 

The instrument can be made by drawing it on a large scale on paper, 
and taking a reduced negative from which a [>ositive is made on a 
transparency plate. The transparency is bleached in bichloride of 
mercury and varnished ; the lines originally black, are now white on 
dear glass. 

99, Drawing thb ground plan with the cambra lucida. — The 
distinction between the picture and the ground planes is purely con- 
ventional ; the picture plane may be taken for ground plane, and tbe 
ground plane for picture plane. If a be the perspective of the figure 
A of the ground plane, inversely, A is the perspective of the figure a of 
the picture plane. Consequently, any perspective instrument can be 
employed to draw the ground plan from the perspective by a change 
in the setting of the instri^ent, the distance line being now what was 
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formerly the height of the station, and inversely, the new height of the 
station being the for- 
mer distance line. 

With the camera 

lucida,thB prism must 

be fixed permanently 

> that the height of 

le virtual station 

, SP (Fig. 142j above 

the plane on which 

the perspective is 

placed, is equal to the 

^ distance line of the 

perspective (§89). As 

long as the latter does 

not change, the prism 

must remain in the 

same position. The 

perspective is placed 

i HH-XT,h 




Pig-. 142 



point of 
drawing 



that the line ^P joining the virtual station to the principal 
the perspective is perpendicular to the plane of the table or 



The ground plan is on a platform «X, F, , parallel to the plane of 
the table, and which can be moved up or down. It must be so placed 
that the perpendicular Ss from the real station to the platform, is 
equal to the height of the station ; s is the foot of the station, and the 
ground line is somewhere in Xj Y-i- 

The eye looks by reflection at the perspective and sees directly the 
pencil on the platform. 

The determination of the constants is made by methods similar to 
those of the perspectcgraph (§ 92, 93, 9i, 95, 96). 

With the camera lucida, the ground plan may be drawn either within 
or beyond the ground line ; it is a very great advantage. The par- 
allax must be eliminated by concave or convex lenses of appropriate 
focal length. 



100, Drawing the ground plan with the camera OBacuRA, — In 
order to transfer a figure from the perspective to the ground plane, the 
camera obscura would have to be set aa in Fig. 143, the perspective 
HR'X.' Y' being placed vertical and the ground plan horizontal in iAD. 
The distance from the optical centre of tli& lens, S, to the perspective 
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91 



should be equal to the distaiice 




Fiff.US 



and the height of iS^ a.bove the 
plane eAD equal to the height 
<A the station. The difficulty is 

'' that only one line would be in 
proper focus, the other portions 

g- of the image being more or less 
blurred. It might be possible, 
by using a lens of proper focus 
and a pin hole diaphragm, to 
obtain fair definition within a 
limited apace ABGD, but it is 
doubtful if the process would 
prove practical. 



101. DbAWINQ THB QBOUND PLAN WITH THE PBRSPBCTOGRAPH. — In 

order to draw the ground plan from the perspective witK the perspec- 
tograph, the distance between RT and XT (Fig. 132) must be equal 
to the height of the station, and sS^ to the distance line. The princi- 
pal point of the perspective must be placed in s, the horizon line 
under RT and the ground line under XY. The instrument thus 
arranged would not work with the perspectives used in surveying ; it 
could not even be set, the obliquity of the arms being too great. It • 
may, however, be employed to transfer a figure of the perspective to 
Other planes than the ground plane, as, for instance, to obtain the 
elevation of a building from the perspective of the facade ; the method 
is fully described in Bitter's pamphlet (1). 

In other cases, and particularly for topographical purposes, the 
pencil must be placed in M and the tracer in /i. The perspective is 
placed under /i, with the ground and principal lines on the lines pre- 
viously marked on the drawing board (§ 96). Taking M with the 
hand, the arms are moved so as to follow the lines of the perspective 
with the tracer /i. The operation being precisely the same as for 
drawing the perspective from the ground plan (§ 91), it is evident 
that the pencil in M will now reproduce the ground plan. The use 
of the instrument in this manner is at first a little difficult, owing to 
the point M being guided by the hand while the perspective has to be 
traced with /i, whose motion is entirely different. Some practice is 
neoessary before being able to handle it successfully. 

A certain amount of .dead motion is inevitable in an instrument 
of this kind, particularly when changing the direction of the motion 
perpendicular to the slides XY and RT. In order to avoid the errors 
which this would introduce, the pencil M should always be moved in 
the same direction — away from XY, for instance. When the draugbts- 
(1) See note, page 77. 
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man comes to a part of a line or curve which is directed towards XT, 
he should lift the pencil, push M back to the other end of the curve, 
and trace it in the opposite direction. 

The position of the horizon line 
-T HH' of the perspective (Fig. 144) 
Tarie« each time the distance from 
8 to S^ is changed, for it correeponds 
1^ to the tracer p. when J/ is at infini- 
turn and the two arms parallel ; /ij 
would then be in iV". Now, change 
the height of the station from S^ to 
5a; N comes in Q, carrjdng with it 
the joint A of the pantograph sys- 
tem to which it la rigidly fixed ; DA 
is increased by NQ and /i. moves 
down the same quantity. So the 
Pie- 144 horizon line is moved towards the 

front of the drawing board the 
same distance as the station is moved up. The ground line is 
not afiectcd. The instrument is provided with means of adjust- 
ment for the distance from A to /i , , these two points being connected 
by an iron rod sliding in a ring at A, to which it can be fixed by a 
clamping screw. A graduation placed alongside the rod permits the 
increase in the height of the station to be added to Ait^. This adjust- 
ment prevents the displacenjent of the horizon line. Both the perspec- 
tive and the ground plan occupy invariable positions on the drawing 
board, no matter what ground plane may be used. 

When the distance line is changed, as for figures in inclined planes, 
the simplest manner to place the perspective on the board is to put 
the pencil in M on the trace of the principal plane (Fig. 144), MO 
being equal to Oe ; then slide the perspective under the tracer until 
the latter is on a point midway between the ground and horizon lines. 
The principal line of the perspective must, of course, coincide with the 
line previously drawn on the drawing board. 



102. Change of scalk. — The perspectograph, set as in Fig. 132, 
will only work on points beyond the picture plane. It is possible, by 
placing the slide XY on the other side of RT, to reach within the 
picture plane, but the instrument does not work well. It is preferable 
to use it as set in Fig. 132, and to resort to a change of scale when 
figures within the picture plane are to be operated upon. 

Let aXF and XFXjF^ (Fig- 145). ^ the ground and picture 
planes. Take a new ground plane, k^^X^ 1'^, at a distance «Sj below the 
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e equal to the height of the station S» : the figures obtained on 
y, the new plane from the perspective, will 
/ be on a scale double the former scale, 

B X \t (§ 54). The new ground line .^i T^ cor- 
responds to the front line AB of the plane 
sXT, midway between the foot of the 
r station, s, and the picture plane, so that 
it is now possible to ivork with the per- 
spectograph on the part of the ground 
plane comprised between AS and XT, 
but the result has to be reduced to half 

Ftel45 ^^ 

By doubling the scale again, one half 
of the apace between AB and s is covered ; the result must be reduced 
four times. 

In practice, the draughtsman commences by working on, the figures 
beyond the picture plane. After transferring them to the ground 
plane, he moves 5,, (Fig. 132) so as to double sSi and draws a new 
ground line on the perspective, by doubling the distance of the first 
one from the principal point. He then places the perspective in proper 
position for the new ground line and continues to operate the instru- 
ment as before. 

The ground plan ia drawn on cross section paper, having squares of 
four sizes, distinguished by lines of different intensities. The largest 
squares are divided into four smaller ones which are also divided into 
fonr. The sides of the squares are even divisions of the scale. When 
the scale is increased two or four times, the reduction is made at sight 
by transferring the figures from one set of squares to the other. Front 
lines have been marked on the drawing board at even distances from 
the foot of the station. The cross section paper is pinned to the board 
with some of its lines upon the front lines of the board and a perpen- 
dicular to the former on the trace of the principal plane. 

The distance from the foot of the station is marked on one of the 
front lines of the paper forming the sides of the squares : this distance, 
with the trace of the principal plane permits of transferring to the 
general ground plan the portion of it which has been obtained by the 
perspeotograph. 

When the scale is changed, the distance of the front lines should be 
changed accordingly. Thus, if the scale is doubled, the front line 
marked 10 on the drawing board corresponds to a real distance of 5 
and must be so marked on the paper. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Field Imstruuents. 



103. Lenses. — The photograpbic lens is perhaps the moat important 
part of the instrumental outfit : upon its careful selection depends the 
perfection and accuracy of the results. 

There is no perfect lena ; all are subject to aberrations and deficien- 
cies of various kinds. By combining glasses and lenses of different 
shapes, the optician corrects some of these imperfections, and 
it is for the photographer to select from the numerous combina- 
tions available that particular one the deficiencies of which will bave 
the least detrimental efiect on the work contemplated. 

The curves ascribed to lenses are spherical. The line joining the 
centres of the spheres fonning the faces of a lens is the principal axis. 
The lens is centered when the principal axis is perpendicular to the 
planes of the circumferences limiting the faces. 

Let d and Cj, 
Figs. 146 and H7, 
be the centres of the 
spheres ; By and 
S^ their radii. 
Draw the parallel 
radii t7i/andC2.ff 
and join IK The 
tangent planes at / 

's.\o ] jf.\B ""---.^fi and H being paral- 

\T I ' lei, the incident ray 

PI, which is re- 
fracted along IS, 
emerges parallel to 
its original direo- 
tion, is the opti- 
cal centre of the 
lens ; it is fixed by 
the relation : 




f isr. 140. 
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points. Their 
position ia con- 
stant for rays 
making a small 
angle with the 
optical axis, 
— ' Xheir distances 


• 
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from the corre- 
sponding sum- 
mits of thelen- 

ses are given by 
the equations 


in which n is the 


refractive index of the glass. 










■C75 """cto- 






are nearly equal to ■ 
designated by a^ and 
become 


one : if thej are left 
[oj, JO and BO by g-, 


out and^ijV, andBifj 

and g-j, the equations 



The distance between the nodal points is : 

if, if, .(izi)! 



in which e is the thickness .of the lens. 

The planes GH, ZJf, perpendicular to the principal a 
and JVj are the principal plwnes. 



1 at Jfi 



A small pencil of rays parallel to the axis of a lens, converges to or 
diverges from a point after refraction through the lens. In Fig. 148, 
the pencil AG, BR, converges to the point F^ on the axis. Similarly, 
a pencil coming from the other direction converges to F^ . These 
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two points are the 'principal foci. Their distances f^, f^, from the 
corresponding nodal points JTj, if j, are equal : this distance is called 
the ^ocdl length. The planes /*, K, F^ S, perpendicular to the axis at 
JTj i'tt itre the focal planet. It is custouiary to number the planes 
aod pc^ats of a lens from the side from which the light comes. Thus in 




Fig: 148 

Fig. 148, the light coming from the left, F, b the first principal 
focus, JT, the first nodal point, J", K the first focal plane and GX the 
first principal plane ; F^ and JT^ are the second principal focus and 
second nodal point, ^^.^and LZe.n the second focal plane and second 
principal plane. In formulas relating to lenses, lengths are considered 
positive in the direction of the light's course and negative in the 
opposite direction. In Fig. 148, the light coming from the left, the 
focal length, F^N^^ or f^ is negative and the focal length F^Jf^ or 
f^ is positive. In Fig. 146, the radius Jl^ is positive and Jt^ is 
negative. In Fig. 147 both .ffi, and R^ a 
The value of the focal length is 

/'—/■■■ 



(.-1) 



[..-...==■,] 



n being the refractive index of the glass and e the thickness of the 
lens. A positive value of f^ indicates that parallel rays converge to 
the principal focus after refraction ; a negative value of f^ indicates 
that the raya diverge from the principal focus. 

In thin lenses, where e can be neglected, the formula becomes : 



i-<-)(i-i) 
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The average value of « is 1-5; it gives for the approximate value of 
the focal length : 



An oblique pencil AF^, TK (Fig. 148) converges after refr<ictioa to 
a point B in the focal plane F^S. 

A point T on the axis forma ite image at F; V and T are called 
conjugate /oci. 

The point A and its im^^ P are called conjugate points. 

Designating by f^ and f^ the distances 7Wj and FiVj, we have : 



in which f, and je^ are the distances TF^ and F^j, from the object 
and its im^e to the principal foci. 

The image P of any point ^ in a plane AT perpendicular to the 
axis is in the conjugate plane VP. 

The intersections X and Z of an incident ray TX with the first 
principal plane and of the refracted ray ZV with the second principal 
plane are on a parallel to the principal axis. 

The above definitioia hold good only for lenses of small aperture 
and for rays making small angles with the optical axis. When the^e 
oooditious are not fulfilled, discrepancies occur which are called aher- 
rations. 

A lens is fully defined by its principal planes and foci. When 
these are known, the course after refraction of any ray or pencil of 
rays is easily found. 

To find the image of a point A, join AF■^ and produce to the inter- 
eection with the first principal plane at H; this ray passing through 
the first focus is, after refraction, parallel to the axis in HP. 

Draw AL parallel to the axis until it intersects the second principal 
plane in L. This ray being parallel to the axis, is refracted in LF^ 
to the second focus. 

Join A^i : the refracted ray is parallel to its original direotion and 
passes through the second nodal point iVj. 
7 K 
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The image /* of X ia at the interseotion P of the three refracted 
rays. 

The course of any ray, TX, after refraction, is found by considering 
a parallel ray i^jfl" through the first focus. Its course after refrac- 
tion ia in .ffi' parallel to the axis. A pencil parallel to F,H iorms 
its image at S in the second focal plane ; TX must therefore after 
refraction converge to S. As the intersections of the incident and 
refracted rays with the principal planes are on a parallel to the axis, 
the course of the refracted ray is obtained by drawing XZ parallel to 
FiF^ and joining ZS. 

The conjugate foci T and Y are fixed in the same manner. 
The rays, of course, follow these directions only before entering the 
lens and after emerging therefrom. 

Their con rse inside 
of the lens is shown 
l>y solid lines in the 
figure. 

Theae construc- 
tions and definitions 
apply also to nega- 
tive lenses, but in 
the latter, a pencil 
parallel to the axis 
diverges from the 
principal focus after 
refraction instead of 
converging to it. 

In Fig. 149, the 
same constructions 
have been made and 
the same letters used 
asinFig. 148. With 
the positive lens the 
image P of the point 
A point between a 
also gives a virtual image. 

combination of any 



Fig.U9 

real : with the negative lens, it is virtual. 



positive lens and its principal focal pli 

To find the principal and focal planes of 
number of lenses, a ray parallel to the axis is supposed to enter 
the lenses on one side ; its course is constructed as already explained, 
and the point where it intersects the axis after the last refraction is one 
of the principal foci of the combination. The corresponding principal 
plane is given by the intersection of the original and final directions 
of the ray. The same process applied to a ray parallel to Cfae axis and 
coming from the opposite direction, gives the other focus and principal 
plan.. 
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Fig. 150 illuatratea the combination, of a positive lens F-^ N^ F^ N^ 
anda negative lens /*, If^ F^ N\. The ray AB parallel to Ihe axis 




Fig. 150 

intersects the second principal place of the first lens at B and la refracted 
in the direction of the second focua F„ ; it then intersects the first 
principal plane iV^ of the second lens at 0, and therefore must bo 
refracted in a direction passing through D in the second principal 
plane N\_ on the parallel GD to the axis. 0F\ is drawn parallel to 
BF^ and EG parallel to the axis ; ED is the direction of the refracted 
ray and/^ the second focus of the combination. The intersection H 
of the original and refracted rays is a point of the second principal 
plane n^. 

By the same process the ray KL gives the first focus /^ and the 
first principal plane n,. 

lOi. Abbbrations. — The lenses hitherto considered had small aper- 
..''f\ tures and the pencils of light 

g ^..-"'" I \ were not much inclined on 

\ the axis. When the condi- 

;;^;^ — tiona are diSerent, the rules 
\ given above are only approxi- 

/ mate. A pencil parallel to 

i. ■ the axis does not, after refrac- 
tion through a single convex 
lens, converge exactly to one ■ 
>1 point. The central rays me^tr. _' 



t^ 
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in F(Fig. 151), and the marginal rays in /". Ill trying with this lens 
to focus a Juminous poiat on the ground glass of the camera, it is 
impossible to obtain good definition. The focus is somewhere between 
F and I", and the image appears as a circular patch of light decreasing 
in intensity from the centre to the edge. FS'ia the longitudinal aber- 
ration ; it increases as the square of the aperture o£ the lens and 
inversely as its focal length. GH is the lateral aberration : it increases 
as the cube of the aperture and inversely as the square of the focal 
length. The aperture is reduced by diaphragms ; their effect is to 
cut off the marginal r<iys. In focusaing a camera, the general practice 
is to do so with a large diaphragm, and to insert a smaller one for espo- 
sing. When there ia ranch uncorrected spherical aberration, the two 
foci may be quite diSerent. 

The greater refraction of 
the marginal rays towards 
the axis is the cause of an- 
other imperfection, called dia- 
tortionf in the images pro- 
duced by single lenses with 
"-^ diaphragms. Fig. 152 shows 
the diaphragm C in front of 
thelens: the squaregrating 
A, perpendicular to the prin- 
■barrel-shape " distortion. The 
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Pig. 152 
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cipal axis, gives an image like 

axial rays are not displaced, but the other rays are refracted 
more towards the axis as they approach the edge of the lens. The 
single rays represented may be taken as the axes of pencils. The 
J „ " pin-cushion " distortion oc- 

curs when the diaphragm is 
behind the lens (Fig. 153). 
The marginal raya are still 
more refracted than the cen- 
-Li tral rays, but after they have 
crossed the axis at the dia- 
phragm, they become diver- 
Fig'.lSS gent and the opposite dis- 

tortion occurs. This explanation suggests a remedy : by placing the 
diaphragm between two lenses, the "pin-ouBliion" distortion of the 
front one ia compensated by the " barrel-shape " distortion of the back 
one. Although this is the simplest form of a rectangular lens, it is not 
the only way to correct distortion. 

In passing through a single lens, the different rays of which white 

light is composed are unequally refracted, the deflection being greater 

-.fop the violet than for the red part of the spectrum. With a pencil of 
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white light the violet rays come to a focoa at V (Fig. 154), the green 

/ \^**^i:=-.^.... rays at M. At none of 

) ) ^~''^~'^"ii'','.::-ii J? these points ia a sharp or 

— 1 .^■■■■^'.^■■:::.-^--- ' uncoloured image ob- 

\ / -^vS^^^"^-'""'" tained. This is called 

— -\/-"*'^ ckronuxtic aberration. 

Thehrightest partof the 
spectrum ia near the line 
FlS.i54 i)^ and in adjusting a 

camera, the best image is seen on the ground glass when th«se rays 
are in focus. On the other hand, the chemically active part of the 
spectrum on ordinary plates is about the lines G and S, so, with an un- 
corrected or undercorrected lens, the dry plate requires to be placed at 
some distance in front of the ground gla^s in order to be in the focus 
of the blue violet rays. The lens has a " ckemicai focus " different 
from the visual focus. Chromatic aberration is corrected by combin- 
ing lenses made of glass of different refractive and dispersive powers. 
A positive lens of small dispersive power associated with a negative 
lens of great dispersive power can be made achromatic although still 
remaining convergent. With two kinds of glass, two lines of the spec- 
trum may be brought to the same focus, but some slight discrepancies 
remain for the other rays and form secondary spectra. If n kinds of 
glass are employed, n lines can be brought to the same focus. Photo. 
graphic lenses are corrected for the G or H lines, which are the most 
active rays on ordinary dry plates. It will be shown later that some 
orthochromatic plates exposed behind deep orange glass are sensitive 
to yellow rays only ; the chromatic correction of photographic lenses 
is, therefore, not as good as it might be for these plates. 

In focussing a, figure AB in a plane perpendicular to the optical axis 
■ , £i'',(Fig, 155),differ6ntpositionsofthe 
l-round glafls will generally be found 
for the centre F, and the sides C and 
D of the figure ; this indicates curTMture 
H*" of the field. A diaphragm GH reduces 
the curvature by cutting off the rays of 
shorter foci. The farther the diaphragm 
fj is from the lens, the flatter the field 
becomes but the distortion is increased. 
Another difficulty is frequently ex- 
perienced in focussing extra axia! points. In a position of the ground 
glass, the image of a luminous point is a short line directed towards 
the centre of the field ; in another position, the image is also a short 
line but perpendicular to the first one. Between the two positions, 
the unages are patches of light elongated in a radial or tangenti^ 
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direction, accorditig as the ground glass ia nearest to the first or last 
position This 18 asHgmatt^m it increases from the centre to the 
margin of the field It is due to the convergence after refraction 



being smaller m the plane containing the optical t 





8 and radiating 
point, or me- 
ridian plane, 
than in the 

laror sagittal 
plane. Let^C 
GK(Sig.lbG) 
be a small 
rectangular 
elemeat of 
a lens on 
which falls a 
pencil of par- 
allel rays ; 

„. ,_„ t , ^ w -BR being 

*^»ff-15B • ^ jhe section of 

the lens by the meridian plane and DE its section by the sagittal 
plane. The meridian plane containing the centres of the spherical 
faces, its intersections BM by the latter are great circles of t"he spheres. 
The intersections of the parallel planes J tf and CK are very nearly 
great circles, because they are at very short distanceafrom the meridian 
plane. The sagittal intersections AC, DE, GK are small circles of the 
spheres ; the curvature of the faces is thus greatest in the sagittal 
plane and smallest in the meridian plane. The convergence of the 
rays D, and B ia therefore greater than the convergence of B, 
and H, the first ones meeting in F' while the latter intersect at F. 
The convergence in the planes of parallel sections being approximately 
the same, there are formed two focal lines, one, F', directed toward the 
centre of the field or radial, and another one, F, farther off and 
tangential: In the other small rectangular elements of the lens, the 
sagittal sections are still small circles ; the sections parallel to the 
meridian plane are not exactly great circles, but the same general 
character is preserved throughout of greatest curvature in the sagittal 
sections and smallest in the meridian sections, each small element of 
the lens giving in the same way a radial and a tangential image. 

There are thus two focal surfaces tangent on the optical axis, nnd 
more and more separated as the distance from the centre 
The length FF is the astigmatic difference. In focussing 
on a radial line, the best definition ia at F'; on a tangential line, it 
is at F. The best mean focus is somewhere between the two, acgk being 
the image of the radiating point and the figure of least confusion. 
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Some lenses give what is called " a ftm-e spot " ; it is a circular patch o£ 
light, more or lesa intense, in the middle of the image. J. H. Dalt- 
meyer found by experiment that it was an imi^e of the opening in the 
diaphragm cauaed by the back lens of combinatiouB, but he could not 
understand how a real image was formed with such a short distance 
between the lens and the diaphragm. The explanation was given by 
Sir John Herschell. The rays entering the back lens are not all 
refracted ; some are reflected by the back surface, and reflected again by 
the front surface and it is by these rays that the image of the diaphragm's 
opening is formed. In lenses of good construction, the curves of the 
surfaces are calculated to throw the greater portion of the reflected 
rays outside of the field and to spread evenly over it the remaining 
ones. 



105. Diaphragms. — The aberrations increasing rapidly with the 
aperture of a lens, the use of diaphragms naturally suggests itself. In 
a single lens they are placed in front, because the barrel shape distortion 
which they produce is less unsightly than the spindle shape. In 
combinations, they are between the lenses. 

The brightness of the image depends on the quantity of light ad- 
mitted by the lens, and this is proportional to its aperture or to the 
square of its diameter. The larger the aperture, the more light is 
admitted. The brightness further varies inversely as the square of the 
focal length ; for instance by doubling the focai length, the dimensions 
of the image are doubted and the light admitted through the lens is 
distributed over an area four times larger. The brightnws of the 
image is reduced in proportion. 

Representing by d the diameter of the aperture, and by / the focal 
length, the brightness is proportional to 



/' 

This fraction is the measure of the rapidity of a lens, and the number 
by which the camera exposure for difl'erent lenses or diaphragms is 
computed. There are, however, several allowances to be made. A 
ponton of the light is lost by reflection on the surface of the lenses, 
and some is absorbed by the glass. If an exposure of 100 seconds be 
required with a single lena and if each lens absorbs or reflects onc- 
tenthof the light, then the proper exposure with a double combination 
such as an aplanat, is 111 seconds ; with a triplet, it is 123 seconds 
The colour of the glass has a great influence on the rapidity of a lena' 
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The breadth of the pencils admitted by the diaphragm dimtQishee 
with their inclination to the axis ; q being the area of the section of 
the axial pencil, the section of e. marginal one making aa angle a with 



But aa object forms an image larger 
in A (Fig. 157) than in P, the pro- 
portion being: 

AO _ 1 

OP ~ COB a 

The proportion of the areas is : 



T'ff- 157 -^^^ 

and as the image at A is formed by pencils of reduced section, its 
brightness, taking as unit the middle of the field, is » 




For several reaeons the decrease in illumination from the centre to 
the margin of the iield is in reality larger than this. It is well marked 
in photographs taken with wide angle lenses ; the edges are always 
much darker than the middle. 



The exposure required by the photographic plate is invergely propor- 
tional to the brightness of the image formed on its surface ; ' ' 
in the ratio : 



(4)" 



It is important that each diaphragm should be numbered to indicate 
its rapidity. 



In the " uniform system," the exposure for a diaphragm of i 
ture of -^ is taken as unit, and each diaphrt^m is marked 'v 
corresponding exposure as follows : — 



itb the 
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8 

.. ,8.. _I^ 
11-31 

" 16 " J^ 
16 

" 32 " _/- 
22-6 

Zeiss takes as unit ■^ .: his aumbers are 
100 

No. 1 for J— 
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"36" 




" 16 ' 


J 
35 




" 32 ' 


/ 




" 64 ' 
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« 128 ' 


/ 
9 




" 256 ' 
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bis unit 
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the Interaatiooal Congress of Photography has recommended 



and several opticians have systems of their o 
diaphragms nothing but the value of 



Many mark on their 



that ia not, perhaps, the moat convenient system, bnt it is the least 
liable to cause confusion. 

The section of the axial pencil passing through the lens is equal to 
the opening of the diaphragm when it is in front of the lens : d is the 
diameter of the aperture and may be measured with a scale. When a 
lens or lenses are in front of the diaphragm, the effective and real 
apertures are no longer 
equal. The axial pencil con- 
verges after refraction to the 
focus F, Fig. 158, of the posi- 
tive front combination, and its 
section ia reduced when it 
reaches the diaphragm. The 
diameter of the effective aper- 




d ie the diameter of the opening,y the focal length of the front lens or 
combination, and I the distance from its second nodal point to the 
plane of the diaphragm. 

The effective aperture d' and the co-efficient 

/ 

may be found by the following process due to Steinheil. After focus- 
sing on a distant object, replace the ground glass of the camera by a 
screen with a small hole in the middle. Place a bright light close to 
and behind the hole. Cover the lens with a ground glass ; an illumi- 
nated circle is seen on it which is the effective aperture. The diame- 
ters of this circle and of the diaphragm are measured ; their ratio is 
the co-efficient by which d must be multiplied. 
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106. Ahastiqmatb. The lens of a surveying camera must be free 
from distortion ; it must cover an angular field of about 60°, and the 
definition must be uniform all over the plate. Rapidity is not essential. 

i These conditions restrict the choice to what are 
knowa as " wide angle lenses." They are doublets 
_ BtAM consistin;; of two lenses placed close together and 

B between which ia the diaphragm. The lens adopted 
for the Canadian camera is Zeiss' anasfcigmat of y/lS 
aperture and 141 millimetres focus. Fig. 159 repre- 
sents the lens full size. The radii, S, thicknesses, a, 
and refractive indices for the line J) of the spectrum, 
n, are as follows : — 



rBONT- LRN8. 



M= 1-55247 
Jii= + 13-14 millimetres 
.Bj = + 6-61 

e=l-25 " 

Fig-. 159 

w= 1-51720 
Sg = + 6-61 millimetres 
5^- +14-71 

e = l-76 

BACK LENS. , 

»* = 1-51674 
-Sj = - 28-33 millimetres 
^g= +20-13 

e = l-00 

M = 1-57360 
.R, = + 20-13 millimetres 
i?g= -28-33 

e = 2-89 

The axial distance between the two lensea ia 2-88 millimetres. The 
diaphragm ia midway between the lenses. The special features of the 
anastigmats cannot be illustrated better than by giving the following 
extracts from a lecture by Dr. Paul Rudolf at the Photographic Con- 
vention of the United Kingdom : — * 

The Zeiss anastigmatic tenseg are dissymmetrical doublets consisting 
of an achromatic anterior part, whose flint has the higher refractive in- 

"British Journal oE PhotogrH<hy, 23th July, ItfflS. 
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dex, and an achromatic posterior part in which the crown has the higher 
refractive index. These two cemented parte of the doublet posaesB, 
therefore, opposite differences of refract iveness in the crown and flint 
glaBsea employed for achromatisation. "Crown" and "flint" are 
here placed in opposition, not with respect to their chemical composi- 
tion, but are considered with respect to their optical properties. The 
same ;;lass may therefore appear in two different achromatic com- 
bioatiooH either as crown or flint. In the following remarks, crown 
glass is always undersDood to refer to that glass of a binary lena 
which is less in relative dispersion, while the term flint glass refers to 
that glass which has the greater relative dispersive power. 

The combination of the t 

differences of refractiveness i 
important principle by which it became possible to effect anastigmatic 
aplanatism of a system of lenses corrected spherically and chromatically 
for large apertures. 

The series of new glasses produced by the works of Messrs. Schott 
& Co., of Jena, rendered it possible to realize this principle in the 

construction of Zeiss anastigmatic lenses. 

Refractive and dispersive powers were, with the older glasses, 
dependent upon each other in a certain manner ; an increase in the 
one corresponded to an increase in the other. In order that anastig- 
mats may be constructed, it is, however, necessary that a range of 
glasses be obtained in -which any refractive index may be coupled 
with any desired dispersion. This is accomplished by the glasses made 
by Messrs. Schott & Ca 

All photographic lenses preceding the anastigmats had either a 
very much curved fleld, or, if flat, an astigmatic field. In the latter 
case the image was perfect in the centre, but deteriorated towards the 



It may be useful here to define what is meant by a curved, flat and 
astigmatic image. 

Let the object be placed in a plane which is accurately normal to 
the axis of the objective, or let the object be at so great a distance 
from the objective that the difference in the distance of the different 
points may be neglected. Then the field of an ohjeclive is considered 
to be curved if diflerent positions of the focussing screen are required 
for sharply focussinu a point in the axis (centre of the image) and a 
point lying outside the centre of the image. 
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Thfi whole of the older photographic lens types exhibit curvatures 
a of the image, such as to necessitate the dis- 
tance of the focussing screen being shorter 
i for marginal points of the image than for 
axial points. The points of distinct delinea- 
tion ai-e, therefore, situated upon a. curved 
surface whose concave side ia presented to 
the objective. Fig. 160 represents the 
section of the image surface, and a plane 
passing through the axis of the objective. 
The clotted line a represents the ideal 
„. j^j_ image plane, which intersects the axis in 

rigT-lttU jjjg axial image point, and is at right 

angles to the axis of the objective, while curve b represents the actual 
surface of the image. 

The field is flat if the position of the focussing screen is the same 
for central and extra-axial points — i.e., if the sharply focussed points 
are all contained in a plane which is at right angles to the axis of the 
objective, or if these points lie in the ideal plane of the image. 

The image is astigmatic if sharp images of lateral, i.e., extra-axial, 
points may be obtained by two different positions of the focussing 
screen. The two images are not exactly similar to tlie object ; one of 
them shows distortions in the directions radiating from the axis (radial 
distortion), while the other exhibits distortions in the directions at 
right angles to the radii {tangential distortion). This fact may easily 
be demonstrated by means of an " aplanatic " lens, say, by using a 
small circular disc having a diameter of only a few millimetres situ- 
ated outside the axis and attempting to sharply focus it. With the 
nearer position of the focussing screen, the image of the disc appears 
as a radial line of a breadth proportional to the diameter of the disc. 
With the longer distance of the screen, the image is an arc of a 
circle concentric to the axis of the objective (tangential distortion). 
The lengths of the radial and tangential portions of the line are essenti- 
ally dependent upon the difference of the two positions of the screen, 
and increase continuously from centre to margin in the case of the 
" aplanatic " lens. With objectives yielding astigmatic images, there 
are thus two imagesurfacesconjugate to one and the same object plane. 
These two image surfaces touch each other in the axial image point, 
and the distance between them increases continuously from centre to 
margin. " Mean curvature " may be defined as that surface which 
represents the arithmetical mean of the deviations of the two image 
surfaces from the ideal surface. The dissimilarity between the detaUs 
in the two image surfaces inter se and the original, increases from the 
centre to the margin. The following is an interesting experiment r — 
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• Arrange in one plane (Fig. 161), along the radii of 

• • « concentric circles, bright discs. The angles between 
•, • ,• the radii should bo chosen according to the astigmatic 

^ aberrations and the focus of the objective. Direct 

* ' the axis of the objective at right angles towards the 

• * • *» centre of the system of radially grouped discs, and 

• • • focus one of the extra-axial discs. The imago obtained 

• at the shorter distance of the focussing screen from 
the objective is, as Fig. 162 shows, a portion of a 
radial line which, in proportion to the curvature of 

Fie*. Ifil ^^^ itna^e plane, becomes more and more indistinct 

towards either side, and is more or less interrupted 

1 radially in proportion to the degree of astigmatic 

\ I y deviation. Fig. 162 is an image obtained byfocussing 

\ ' >' a disc on a circle situated midway between the axis 

___ ^ — ^™ ^""^ the outside circle. It will be seen that images 

of all the discs grouped along the same circle are of 

/ I \ the same degree of distinctness or indistinctness, 

^ I ^ and also exhibit the same amount of distortion. 

Focussing at the greater distance of the screen 

shows the object {Fig. 163) tangentially distorted. 

Piff. 162 The im^e thus becomes composed of a series of 

circles concentric to the centre of the image, which 

— • are more or leas interrupted, or perfectly nninter- 

/ ■"• \ rupted. The discs grouped along another circle, 

'y ■" ^ > which has not been sharply focussed, are similarly 

III ^ ill distorted, though in a less marked degree. 

V ^ y If, now, a screen having drawn upon it circles con- 

\ — / centric to the axis of the objective and radii, be sub- 
•"^ stituted for the system of discs, the astigmatic ob- 

jective would reproduce the original with partial 
similarity, but both systems of lines could not simul- 
FigT- 163 taneously be delineated with the same position of the 

screen. The shorter distance would yield sharpness 
of the radial elements, the circles at the same time being badly defined ; 
the longer distance would show the circles sharply, and at the same 
time the radial elements badly defined. 

A sufficiently large screen bearing the two systems of lines, radial 
and concentric circular lines, appears thus to form the most natural 
test for astigmatism. Such a screen would, however, be too uniform 
and too little adapted for exhaustive tests. 

The screen 2x2 metres area, as it is uSed in the photographic lab- 
oratory of Carl Zeiss, of Jena, is for this reason arranged somewhat 
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differently, and it may not be uninteresting to give here a short 
description of it. Upon strips of paper of 18 x 21 cm. in area are two 
systeiDS of parallel lines of varying thickness crossing each other at 
right angles and placed at -varying distances ; the strips themselves 
are fixed to the screen with one of their ends at the centre of the 
screen, aud their sides parallel to the sides of the screen in such a 
manner that in each strip the radial aad tangential lines alternate. 
The middle of the screen contains a field consisting of rectangular 
cross lines, which is intended for testing sharpness of definition. The 
tangential parallels form substitutes for the system of concentric 
circles, while the radial parallel lines take the place nf the radii pro- 
ceeding from the centre. The difference between the two positions of 
the focussing screen for sharp delineation of the marginal portions of 
the systems of straight lines represents the astigmatic difierence. For . 
the purpose of demonstrating the incorrectness of the image caused by 
astigmatism, the screen haa square fields of more or less fine rectangu- 
lar cross lines, diagonally attached to it.in such a manner that, in one 
the system of lines is parallel and at right angles respectively to the 
diagonal, while in the other case they are inclined at 45° to the diag- 
onal. The screen has also samples of writing and printing attach^ 
to it. 

When focussing square cross lines at the edge of the image, the 
astigmatic objective produced, in the two characteristic cases furnished 
by the test screen, the following deformations : 

I. The straight lines composing the net at the edge of the image are 
parallel and at right angles respectively to the direction of the radial 



■represented by Fig. 164, — in which A is the point of 
intersection of the axis of the 
objective and the plane of the 
object. A' that of the asia and the 
plane of the image— sharp focus- 
sing of the tangential lines causes 
the lines which are at right angles 
to the radius to appear nearly 
sharp, while the lines which are 
parallel to the radius are almost 
entirely invisible (image o). Focus- 
sing of the radial lines produces 
the converse of the last test. The 
lines parallel to the radius appear 
sharp, the lines at right angles to 
it disappear (image h). Mean 
focussing results in a totally ill- 



Fi&.164 
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defined image, and eveatually in more or less marked reversion of 

the cross linea, such aa a white net in a black field. 

2. The straight lines of the net are inclined at 45° to the radial 
direction. In Fig. 165, let A 
and A' again be the points of 
s intersection of the objective axis 
with the planes of the object and 
image respectively. Tangential 
focussing causes the rectangular 
crosa lines to be distorted bo as to 
present the appearance of tan- 
Ih gentially elongated hexagons, 
a&d, in the case of great astig- 
matic difference, it may result in 
almost precise commutation of 
^- the crosa lines into a single system 

^■^— of tangential lines (image a. Fig. 
* » 165.) 

^^ Kadial focussing produces 

Fig. 165 radially elongated hexagons and 

may, with great astigmatic 

difference, result in changing the cross lines into a single system of 

radial lines (image b. Fig. 165.) 

If we focus between these two limits, the net may, similarly as above, 
eventually be reversed so as to appear as black points in a white field ; 
the same effect may also be produced in anastigmatic images by un- 
sharp focussing. Similar results of a more or less marked character 
may be obtained by replacing the quadratic netby one formed of oblongs, 
rhombi, circles, Ac. 

In order that these relations might be illustrated, photographs of the 
test acreen were taken in the photographic laboratiiry of the optical 
works of Carl Zeiss, and the photographs so obtained were reproduced 
by photo-lithography. There are tour plates, of which the two most 
characteristic ones are Nos. I and IV. Here an " aplanat " and " an- 
astigmat" are subjected to direct comparison. Plate I has been taken 
with an "aplanat" made by a renowned firm. The objective had a 
focal distance of 14 cm. and a relative aperture of F/6, and was stopped 
down to F/-12-5. Image and object are in the ratio of 75 to 1000, and 
the angle subtended by the object ia about 67°. 

The centre of the screen is sharply focussed. In this part the 
delineation is extremely good, a sufficient proof that the objective, 
per ae, was a good specimen of its kind. As the margin ia approached, 
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the definition, however, loses more and more in. distinctness, tmd 
astigmatic distortion increases more and more. While the tangential 
lines are fairly sharp up to the edge, the radial lines rapidly decrease 
in definition past the third part of the field. In the diagonal squares, 
the bounding lines of which are at right angles and parallel respec- 
tively to the radius, it is noticed that tlie tangential lines are mark- 
edly sharper than the radial lines, the latter being almost invisible, 
and in the squares, whose sides are inclined at 45° to the radial direc- 
tion, the distortion at the margin of the tangential lines may readily 
be observed. The squares appear, io fact, as hexagons. 

Plate lY was taken with a Zeiss anastigmat, viz., anastigmat F/6'3 
of 14 cm. focus, all other conditions being the same as those existii^ 
in the formef caee. There, too, the centre was accurately focussed, 
but barely any traces of those details which point to astigmatic 
imperfections of the margin of the image will be noticed. 

Platea IZ and III were taken with the same "apjanat" as that 
used for Plate I. In the first case the tangential marginal lines 
were focussed ; in the second case the marginal radial lines formed 
the critical part of the object. While in the former case tho centre 
appeared to be fairly sharp, in the latter case it was totally worth- 
less. The characteristics of astigmatism, as above explained, become 
apparent in both plates. 

The older types of lenses (aplanatic, antiplanata, portrait tenses, 
single lenses, &c.) admitted of astigmatic correction, but they could 
not at the same time be corrected for flatness of tield. The Zeiss 
" anastigmat " was the first lens in which, as we pointed out, anastig- 
matic aplanatism was combined with the realization of other requisites . 
of a good photc^raphic lens. 

A lens having anaatigmatic curvature yields sharply defined points 
from centre to margin. These cannot, however, simultaneously be 
fixed upon the plane negative plate of the photographic apparatus 
when the points constituting the object are nearly in one plane at 
right angles to the axis, or when they are at a relatively great dis- 
tance from the objective. If it were desired to simultaneously fix 
these sharp points upon the plate, it would be necessary to use a 
curved sensitive surface corresponding to the curvature of the image. 
Clearly the use of such curved sensitive strata is impossible, for It 
must not be forgotten that for each lens type, each focal length, and 
even each degree of magnification or reduction, there is a distinct 
corresponding curvature, to say nothing of the practical inconveni- 
ence attached to curved photographic plates. At present we are, at 
any rate, limited to fiat negative plates. From an optical point of 
view this is an undesirable limitation, which seriously affects definition 
and depth of the curved image. 
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The flat plate cannot be covefed uniformly and sharply from centre 
to edge, unless the objects are grouped on a curced surface correspoad- 
ing to the curvature of the image. With portrait groups, photo- 
graphers have a means of compensating the anomaly by arrangii^ 
the persons in a semicircle, in the centre of which the objective is 
placed. With landscape and instantaneous photographs, however, 
snch an expedient is only rarely, if at all, applicable. In order to 
obtain tolerable distinctness in the image from centre to edge it 
would be necessary to work with narrow angles or to stop the lenses 
down considerably. 

' it must be borne in mind that both in 
I, near and far objects are to be depicted 
simultaneously ; the objective, yielding a curved imag^ causes, how- 
ever, distinct objects on the photographic plate to appear indistinct, 
~-,c and sufficiently near objects 
sharp at the edge when the 
focussing is sharp for the 
centre. On th? oblong flat 
n^ative plate ABCD (Fig. 
166) let near objects be 
depicted at AB, distant 
objects at CD; then, if the 
tre, M, be accurately 
focussed, the points of sharp 
FlKi 166 delineation are situated 

upon a curve, and are 
represented by E, which intersects AB in two points, and is 
symmetrical with respect to AB. By stopping the lens down 
we obtain, as is well known, greater depth for distant objects 
when focussing for near objects. In the present case the depth 
necessarily diminishes from the centre to the margin. The limits 
may be graphically represented by curves 1\ and T^, which, being 
symmetrical with respect to E, have their greatest distance apart 
at M. The depth of focus is represented by the area contained 
between T^ and 1\. By this area the imperfections of the marginal 
image may readily be ascertained. When it is important to improve 
the distinctness at the edge it is necessary to sharply focus a point 
situated at a distance from the centre and to sacrifice tlie distinctness 
At the centre. 

The deflcient depth of focus of a lens yielding a curved image does 
not, under certain conditions, become apparent in street scenes. In 
such cases it may happen that the position of the camera is such that 
the rows of houses are delineated simultaneously on both sides of the 
street^ the distant houses being thus shown in the centre, the near 
ones at the edges of the plate. In such a case the curvature of the 
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imt^ may even become the very cause of greater 'marginal distiuct- 
new than is obttdnable with the flat field. But distant objects have 
nearly always to be shown simultaneously at centre and edge, and in 
such cases it is absolutely necessary to have a flat fleld. 

It is possible to partly flatten the field of the aplanat. This ia most 
conveniently done with those points of the image which are due to 
the meridional ray a, i.e., for. the , tangential directions in the image. 
Under these circumstances, one would, however, have to abandon the 
anastigmatic correction of the image, and to rest content with partial 
distinctness. Those points of the imt^e, which are due to rays contained 
in4, sagittal section, yield another image surface (image points of radial 
directions), which touches the former surface in the axis of the objec- 
tive, and deviates from it with continuous curvature towards the edge, 
as already explained. 

With angles of 50°, this deviation 
'' amounts to one-fifteenth ; with 70°, to 
one-sixth ; and with 90°, nearly to one- 
third of the focal length of the lens. The 
section of these image surfaces by a plane 
passing through the axis of the lens 
would present the appearance shown in 
Fig. 167. Curve a appertains to the 
image pointB in the meridional section 
Ij. -OB {tangential distortion), 6 to those of the 

^' sagittal section (radial distortion). H„ 

represents the axis of the Ions, ff^ a secondary axis. 

Tbis result may be obtained with aplanatic lenses if their halves be 
sufficiently widely separated. The marginal distinctness is then very 
defective, and the stopping down has to be carried very far if it is at 
all desired to obtain sharp deSnitlon at the edge or fair definition ex- 
tending over a considerable field. 

An objective having an anastig- 
matioally flat fleld, such as the 
" anaatigmat," produces, however, 
a sharp image upon the flat plate, 
which, as Fig. 168 shows, is 
bounded by lines T^ T^ parallel 
to the focussing line E. This 
objective dehneates near and 
distant objects with the desired 
uniform sharpness at centre and 
-,edge. 

The Zeiss anastigmats yield, 
therefore, a uniform depth of focus 
from centre to margin without 
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neoesBitAting the same amount of stopping down that is imperative 
with the "aplanats." The anastigmats have in proportion to their 
covering power a considerable relative rapidity. 

Owing to the better concentration of light in the anoBtigmatic flat 
image, »a compared with the anaatigmatic curved or astigmatic flat 
images with an objective of the former type, the intensity necessarily 
diminishes lirS' from centre to edge than with a lens belonging to 
either of the Wt named types. This advantage of the Zeiss anastig- 
mats cannot be overrated, as the oblique incidence of rays at the 
edge of the image is, in itself, productive of a continaous diminution 
of intensity towards the edge. The anastigmats yield a negative 
which is uniformly exposed from centre to margin. The advantages 
resulting from the anastigmatic flatness of field greatly extend the 
range of the applicability of these lenses. 

The advantage of being able to use a large atop when a certain size 
of plate is prescribed, and the advantage of the uniformly bright field 
assist in the solution of the problem of using short focus lenses for 
relatively large plates. With a given rapidity of the objective, essen- 
tially shorter foci may be used in the case of anastigmatic lenses than ia ' 
admissible with other types. For instance, anastigmat F/6'3 (Series 
II) of a focus of 105 to 120 mm. is quite sufBcient for sharply cover- 
ing a plate 9x12 cm. (3J x 6 inches) at F/9 ; with the older types the 
focus would have to be 190 mm. (7^ inches) at least. In order to 
cover 13 X 18 cm. (5x7 inches) at F/9, it was necessary to employ a 
lens of, say, 350 mm. (14 inches) focus, whereas, with the anastig- 
mats this result can he obtained with a focus of 310 mm. (8^ inches), 
and even with 170 mm. (7 inches). Short foci give, however, at 
equal distances of the object, a better depth than long foci ; they yield 
a sharper image of objects sititated at different distances from the 
apparatus. The anastigmatic lenses have, therefore, in another sense, 
greater depth of focus than the older lenses. 

These adj^antages become particularly apparent in instantaneous and 
wide-angle lenses, and in the photography of architecture and interiors 
and in copying. Detective cameras may be mode of smaller dimensions, 
as they may be fitted with short-focus lenses. Photographs of archi- 
tecture and interiors, and reproductions of maps and paintings, may 
be taken by means of rapid lenses, i.e., at short exposures. 

In conclusion, the other advantages which the Zeiss anastigmate com- 
bine with the anastigmatic flatness may be shortly enumerated. They 
are aa follows ; — 

1. The reflection images have a most favourable position. 

2. They admit of the moat colourless glasses being used ; and 

3. The two parts of the doublet are in close proximity. 
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The im^^es formed by reflection at the boundary surfaces between 
glass and air are all at a considerable distance from the plane of the 
image. By this means the appearance of fogged images, which gener- 
ally increases with the number of isolated lenses, is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and thereby the image rendered exceedingly brilliant. 

The existence of this property is amply proved by photographs taken 
with the an astigmatic lenses. 

None of the anastigmatic lenses can be shown to have a flare-spot, 
even when dazzling light enters the objective. 

The use of colourless glasses is an advantage which cannot be over- 
rated. Apaft from sensitive plates, this is the only means of satisfy- 
ing the universal postulate, depth of definition with short exposures. 

With objectives of the same type, a certain desired amount of depth 
can, with a given focal length, only be obtained by corresponding 
stopping down of the lens. The further, however, this stopping down 
is carried, the less becomes the light which can pass through the lens. 
If, in addition to this, the scanty light thus admitted is further 
impaired by detrimental colouring in the glasses, as wan the case with 
the glasses formerly used in the construction of apianata, it becomes 
naturally impossible to work at short exposures. 

The anastigmats, when applied to outdoor photography at F/18, give 
fully exposed negatives, the usual commercial instantaneous dry plates 
being used. Before the application of the Schott baryta glasses to 
the construction of photographic lenses, this belonged to the province 
of impossibilities. Even with stops F/25 and F/36 instantaneous 
photographs are still obtainable. 

The short structure of the anastigmats restrains the diminution of 
the rapidity with which the intensity decreases from centre to edge. 
It diminishes that part of the decrease of the intensity which is caused 
by partial stopping of the pencils by the edges of the lenses. 

Let £, and L^ (Fig. 169) be the lenses forming a doublet of a 




Pis'. 169 
diamet«r 2D, let £ be the plane of the diaphragm, and let the di^ 
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phragm be eituat«d midway between £, Bad L^. Let a be the dia- 
taace of the diaphragm from the apex of the anterior surface, and let 
2d be the diameter of the aperture of the diaphragm. 

If, for the sake of simplification, the collective effect of the parts of 
the doublet be neglected, i. e., if it be assumed that the diameter of 
the pencil passing tbrdagh the diaphragm Id is also id previous to the 
passage through the lens, and also if we disregard the curvature of the 
external surfaces and the thickness of the lenses, then the oblique 
pencil passing through 2d is stopped at that particular moment when 
the principal ray, H, is of that degree o£ obliquity which ia represented 
by a straight Jine contained In a plane passing through the axis of the 
objective, and connecting the edge of the lens with the edge of the dia- 
phragm on the same side of the axis. I,et the angle between diis 
principal ray, H, and the axis be a, then it will easily be seen that 

P—d 
a 
This limit is increased in a measure as the difFerenoe D — d increases, 
t, e., in a measure as the aperture of the diaphragm d becomes less. 

When D — d is constant, then a increases in a measure as a de- 
creases. 

From this we infer : the shorter the distance of the diaphragm 
from the extreme apices of the lenses, the later is the moment of the 
stoppage of oblique pencils by the edge of the lenses. 

107. SuRVETiNO CAMEiiAa. — The number of instruments devised or 
proposed for photographic surveying ia considerable. They are divided 
into three classes ; — 

lat. Ordinary cameras. 

2nd. Surveying cameras or " photogrammeters." 
3rd. Photo-theodoKtes. 
The first and second ones require an auxiliary instrument for meas- 
uring angles ; photo- theodolites are intended to be employed alone. 

Ordinary cameras must be provided with a level ; the relative posi- 
tions of the plate and lens must be invariable, and when adjusted, the 
plate must be exactly vertical. 

The horizon line is determined by two zenith distances of well-defined 
objects as far apart as possible. The principal point is ascertained 
' from the azimuths of at least three points. It is expedient to make 
these determinations for every photograph. 

The employment of ordinary cameras for surveying cannot be re- 
commended ; satisfactory results cannot be expected from imperfect 
instruments. 
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There ftr&man^. patterns of survejin^ cttmeraa or photogrammetera. 
One. of the earliest is Ueydenbauer's. It is a camera with ta|)eriag 
bellows set on a horizontal circle ; it moves on a vertical axis, A clamp 
and tangent screw serve to bring the optical axis in any desired azimuth 
Two metal rods connect rigidly the object glass and the frame bearing 
the plate. . The levelling screws are part of the head of the tripod, the 
horizontal circle resting on the top of . the screws. Thin arrangement 
dispenses with, the usual triangular base of instruments and reduces 
the height considerably. 

Finsterwalder's photogrammeter is, in external appearance, some- 
what lilce Meydenbauer's, but the horizontal circle is set on the ordinary 
triangular base with the three levelling eerewa. 

Meydenbauer has devised also a small camera which is made in two 
sizes, 6x8 and 9 x 12 centimetres. It is a magazine camera ; the plates 
are changed tiirough a bag placed underneath. The camera is supported 
in a peculiar manner ; it is placed on the top of a vertical rod, which 
is jointed to the head of a tripod. The free ends of the tripod and the 
upper Pnd of the vertical rod are connected by wires to which tension 
is given by ratchet wheels and pawls. 



R. Lechner, of 
Vienna, Austria, 

makes the three 
following patterns. 
Werner'8(Fig. 
170), is an ordinary 
folding camera set 
on a triangular base 
with levelling 
screws. 



Fig. 170. 
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Follock'a phobograminoter (Fig^. 171) is a rectuigtilar metal camera 
mounted on a gntduatad circle with levelling .screws. The rising 
front is moved by a rack 
and pinion, the displaoe- 
ment being read onascale 
by a microscope and ver- 
nier. The object glass is 
an anastigmat //18. In 
front of the f>round glass 
is a metal frame gradu- 

There is a special con- 
trivance for pressing the 
platK in the dark slide 
agaiest this frame, so 
that the centimetre scale 
is impressed on the photo- 
graph. Thia serves, firstly, 
to determine the vertical 
and horizontal lines, 
secondly, to eliminate 
any error in the registra- 
tion of the plate holder, 
and, thirdly, to mark any 
distortion of the paper. 

In the middle of the 
focussing screen is an eye 
piece with cross threads 
exactly opposite the 
object glass, with which 
it forms a telescope. It 
is so adjusted thrtt the 
intersection of the threads 
coincides with the princi- 
pal point of the perspec- 
tive. 

Adjusting screws are 
provided for tilting the 
camera until the plate is 
vertical, and for adjust- 
ing the frame in front of 
the photographic plate so 
. as to bring the horizon 
* and principal lines in 
|Fig. 171. correct position. 
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Huebl'a " Plane table photogrammeter," by the same maker (Fig. 
172), is a compact aad veiy well conceivecl instrumeat. It has a 
camera base or carrier, on which are the levelling screws. It is put on 
the tripod and the camera is connected with it by a central screw with, 
spiral spring. The tops of the levelling screws lit into slits at the bottom 
of the camera. 



Fig. 1T2. 

The back frame is, like Pollack^ graduated in centimetres, and the 
plate is brought in contact with it by a forward motion of the slide 
carrying the plate holder. The peculiarity of the instrument is the 
top, which is disposed for use as a plane table. A sheet of drawing 
paper is fixed to it, and the directiotid of important points are drawn 
by means of an alidade wich telescope and vertical circle. When the 
alidade is employed, no additional instrument is needed, the azimuths 
being registered on the plane table and the zenith distances re^d off 
the vertical circle and noted. 
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Paesiag to photo-theodolitm, we find among- them tte fint metm- 
ment specially constructed for surveying purposes, CoL LsnssedAtr'a 
photo-theodolite, mode by Bruimer in 1858-59. 

Fig. 173 showH this instrument as now constructed by E. Ducretet 
and L. Lejeune. The bnas of the camera'ia the lower part of a 
theodolite,with levelling scre«'S,gruduated hoi izontal circle and vernier. 
The camera proper is a. wooden rectangular box; the sliding front 
board carrying the object glass is moved, up or down by a rack and 
pinion. A telescope with utriding level and vertical arc ia.fixed to one 
side ; on the other is a »\%hi for rapidly bringing the optical axis in 
any given direction. The instrument is levelled by means of the strid- 
ing level in the same way as any other theodolite ; vertical and hori- 
zontal angles are measured also in the same manner. When the line of 



Fig. 173. 

coUimation of the telescope is horizontal, it must be directed on the 
principal point of the perspeciive. Tlie registering inarka of the horizon 
and principal lines are checked by bringing, with the striding level, 
the telescope to this position. It may occasionally be desired to use 
the instrument for measuring angles only without taking photographs, 
as, for instance, in making a subsidiary triangulatjon. It would be in- 
convenient to carry the camera when it is not needed. In this case, it 
is detached and the telescope s^t up as in Fig. 174 ; reduced to this 
form, it is an ordinary surveying transit. 
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Invenely, the telescope and vertical &ro may be detached ; it then 
becomes a surveying camera. 



Pig. W4. 

The metal parts of the instrument are made of aluminium ; it is com- 
pact, light and well executed. It answers welt the purpose intended, 
which is to make detailed topographical surveys without having recourse 



to auxiliary inatnunents, and it has the great merit of simplicity in'ita 
construction. 
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B. Lecfaner makes PoUack'a photo- theodolite (Figs. 175, 176 and 
177). The camera is the same aa in the photogram meter, and there is 



Fig. IW. 

adied a vertical circle, telescope and striding level. Without tihe 
camera, the instrument is an ordinary theodolite. 



Fig. 17». 
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The photo-theodolite of the Geographical Military Institute of Italy 
is shown in Figs. 178 and 179. The camera is a pyramidal metal box 
moving on a horizontal axis, so that it may be inclined to the horizon 
when the angle of view in the vertical position ia not sufficient to 
take in all the points of the landscape. 



rhis arrangement eziatsalaoinKoppe'a theodolite, and may be useful 
in a very broken country. Generally a vertical field of 45° is quite 
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sufficient, and moet of the instrmneats are made for vertical views only. 



fig. 179 

The levelling screws are part of the tripod head, aa in Meydenbauer's 
photogr ammeter, and they support the horizontal circle. The vertical 
circle, telescope and level are on an upright at the side. The 
object glass moves in its tube so that it can be adjusted to the focus 
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of Dear objects. The displacement is read on a scale with a vernier. 
The camera can be detached and the instrument ased for measuring 
angles only, as an ordinary theodolite. It is packed in three boxes of 
convenient shape for transport ; one contttina the camera proper, 
another one the two circles, tripod head and telescope, and ijie last 
one, the plate holders. 



Fig. 18L 

The tripod is formed of the alpenstocks of the three men carrying 
the cases ; tbey are fixed with thumb-screws to the tripod head. This 
instrument was constructed for use in the Alps, where men must have 
alpenstocks and where the tripod is the most awkward part of the 
engineer's equipment. The alpenstocks being very strong make a firm 
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Bfca.nd for the theodolite, and the traneportation of on ordinary 
tripod is dispensed with. 

Koppe's photo-theodolite (Figa. 180, 181 and 182) is an ordinary 
theodolite with telescope on one aide and vertical circle on the other. 
In the middle of the horizontal axis, and fixed to it, is the camera. The 



Fig, 182 

difiference in the Italian instrument is that the telescope moves 
with the camera, their axes remaining parallel. There are no dark 
slides ; the plates are changed in the packing case, where they are 
stored in two boxes f , K^, Fig. 180. 

In the lids are two circular holes AA, to which are attached sleeves 
of flexible material impervious to light. For the purpose of changing 
a plate, the case ia closed after placing the camera in it ; the hands are 
inserted through the sleeves, the exposed plate is taken out and pushed 
into box E^ ; a new plate is then taken from box K^ > P"^ i^ position, 
and the camera cloaed. 

It is evident from the descriptions given that some instruments 
are intended only for surveys plotted by geometrical constructions, 
while others are designed to furnish results of the utmost precision, 
the measurements on the photographs being made with special 
appliances and submitted to calculation. The photo-theodolite of 
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Starke & Kammerer, of YieDDa, is aa instrumeat representative of the 
latter class, and will be described with a little more detail ; the remarks 
apply to other instraments of the same kind.* The general principle 
of these instruments is to have a telescope moving in a plane parallel 
to the principal plane of the perspective ; in this one, the object glass 
of the camera takes the place of the object glass of the telescope, and 
for that purpose is combined with an eye piece in the middle of the 
ground glass. With this telescope, not only can the horizontal angles 
required by the survey be measured, but also vertical angles. The 
object, however, is not to make extensive series of angular measnre- 
ments, but only to take readings on the points of the triangulation. 
The three levelling screws of the base rest in slits on the head of the 
tripod to which the base is fastened by a central screw and spiral 
spring. In Fig. 183, the levelling screws appear in A, A, A. The base 



Fig. 183 

carries the vertical axis and horizontal circle ; the latter is graduated 
to 20' on its vertical face, and is read to 1' by means of a vernier JT 
and microscope L. The end of the vertical axis carries three arms, 
Sj, B^, jBg, to which the vernier is screwed. The vertical axis is 
adjusted by means of the three levelling screws and of the two levels 
Z,, l^. The plate, on which are the levels, is screwed to the arm B^. 
A clamp E and tangent screw M complete the base. 

•This description is from a 11 
raischiachen Ingenieur und Arch 
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In the sHta r, j-j r^ of the tirmB By B^ B^ rest the three levelling 
crews^, F:^Fs of the camera (Fig. 184)j the camera is screved from 



Fig. 184. 
the inside to the lower part. A handle, Q, is on top for o 
lifting it. The ciimerit has, as well as the lower part, two crosa levela 
^s ^1 (^B- 185), for adjustment with the foot screws F^ F^ F^. Fig. 
184 shows the camera from the lens side, and Fig, 185 from ahove. 
Fig. 186 is the frame securely hound to the camera which fixes the 
position of the focal plane ; the ground glass and the dry plates are 
brought in contact with it. It consists of four scales at right angles 
with notches at every centimetre. Those in a,02 ^""^ ^1^2 *'^ t^*® 
middle marks; when joined, the intersection is the middle of the 
picture. The size of the picture is 17-8x22-8 centimetres. By 
construction, the notches are so placed that aja^ is exactly per- 
pendicular to 6,62 ; thus when a^a^ is horizontal, 6j6j is in the 
Tertical plane perpendicular to a^ag. 

H 
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The lens U a Zeiss anastigmab, //IS of about 213 milliiuetreB focus. 
It is screwed on the plate >S', Figs. 181 aud 185, which has a sliding 
vertical motion, and it is at^ such a distance that parallel rays falling 
on it converge after refraction to points in the plane of the frame 
SJ{, in which plane also are the face of the dry plate, the dull side of 
the ground glass and the threads of the diaphragm in front of the 
eye piece. The distance of objects photographed for surveying b 
generally so great that a fixed focus has no disadvantage, and the same 



Fig. 185. 

focal length may be employed throughout. For distances of 500, 400, 
300, 200 and 100 metres and with a lens of 212 millimetres focus, 
the displacement of the focal plane should only be 0'09, 0-11, 0-15, 
0'32 and 0'45 millimetres respectively. For shorter distances, the lens 
has a motion in the direction of the axis to the extent of two 
millimetres. This brings in foous objects situated at 23 metres from 
the instrument. In the helicoidal slit cut in the outer tube of the lens 
is a small block t screwed to the inner tube. Both tubes are clamped 
together by the screw shown at the end of the slit. Unscrewing it and 
turning the inner tube from right to left brings the lens out. The 
nclination of the slit to the axis is sucb, bs to correspond t« a motion 
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of tvo millimetres in the direction of the axis when the block t travels 
from one end of the slit to the other. These two extreme positions 

are indicated \>y the graduations and 2 on the outer tube opposite 
the index mark on (. The interval is divided into twenty parts, stf 
that the displacement of the lens is read directly to O'l millimetre. 
This graduation is, however, seldom used ; in the generality of cases 
the index ia set at zero and the lens clamped in that position. 




A vertical motion is given to the lens by the rack and pinions K^ K^ 

Figa, 184 and 186 ; the latter, K^, is for slow motion, H \a the clamp. 

The diapliicement is measured on a scale m divided to millimetres with 

the vernier n reading to 0'05 millimetre. This scale is 140 millimetres 

long ; from to 70 the optical axis is directed below 

BZf the horizon, and from 70 to 140 is directed above, 
I At 70 it should be exactly on the horizon, 

|: 



Fig. 187. 



frames J and II (Figs. 187 and 188), serve to 

I make a light, tight connection between the single 
plate holders or ground glass and the camera. They 
are connected by the bellows IT,- I ia fixed to 
a, but II can move as far as the bellows 
extend. Each frame carries two hooks ; the frame 
I has the upper right one, h^, and an exactly similar 
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ODA, lower left. The frajne II has the upper left hook h^ and a lower 
right one. These hooks fasten the ground glass and plate-holders to 
the camera. The ground glass is shown in Fig. 189 ; in Fig. 187, itia 
represented in section attached to the camera. 
The outer wooden frame carries two metal 
diagonals connected to a central ring. In the 
middle of the ring is the eye piece movable on 
the axis x^x^, but which may be fastened bj 
the two flaps pip^ in its normal position with 
. the optical axis perpendicular U> the ground 
glass. Opposite the notches a^a^ h^b^ of the 
back frame are four circular openings in tiie 
ground gloss, through which the notches may 
be examined for adjusting the instrument. 
The ground glass ia attached as follows : — - 

The movable frame II, which does not come 
into operation in this cose, is fastened to I by 
the upper left hook h.^ and the lower right one. 
The ground glass is supported by the screws 
Z^Z^ (Figs, 187 and 189), the points of which 
rest on the plates r j:' of the fixed frame I 
(Figs. 185 and 187). The face of the glass ia 
then brought in contact with the back frame 
through the upper right and luwer left hooks. 
The position of the eye piece is adjusted by the 
screws Z^Z.^ until the line of collimation is 
horizontal when the object glass is in its nor- 
mal position at 70 of the vertical scale. In 
this position, or not far from it, points can be 
sighted through the eye piece of the ground 
Fig. 188. glass, but when the lena is further away from 

the normal position, the use of the eye piece 
with its axb perpendicular to the ground glass becomes inconvenient or 
impossible. In such cases the flaps "p yp.^ are unfastened, and the eye 
piece is rotated on the axis x-^x.^ until its optical axis is in the direction 
of the object glass. Ko great precision is required ; a few trials are 
sufficient to find the inclination for which the best image is seen. 

The plate holder K, shown in section, Fig. 188, contains the dry 
plate G which is pressed by springs at the four corners. The hard 
rubber shutter ( is completely withdrawn during exposure, The 
adjustment of the plate holder to the camera take^ place as follows : — 
Frame II is set free from I, and the holder hung on frame II by 
the bent plate I : the projecting edge of the holder engages in the 
rebate of frame II and makes a light, tight joint. It is then fastened 
to frame II by the pair of hooks upper left and lower right. Fig. 188 
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shows this position of the holder. ECaving made sure that the -cap is 
on the lena, the shutter ccin now be withdrawn, after which the pair 
of hooks upper right and lower left are brought into play and draw 
the holder forward until the dry plate is brought in contact with the 
back frame R S oi the camera: The exposure is then given by un- 
capping the lens and the holder withdrawn by repeating the same 
operations in inverse order, first unfastening the pair of hooks upper 
right and lower left, inserting the shutter and drawing back the two 
last hooks, upper left and lower right. 



Fig, 189. 

If the stations are points of the triaogulation or have previously 
been determined, the only angles to be measured are those required 
for the orientation of the views : a vertical arc or circle is unnecessary. 
But it may happen that the station has not been fixed or could not 
be seen from the summits of the triangulation ; in such cases, vertical 
angles must be measured to obtain the altitude of the photographic 
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station. Let 0, Fig. 190, be the second nodal point of the lens, C the 
intersection of the diaphragm threads ; the instrument being adjusted, 
CO is horizontal when the lens is at TO of the vertical scale. Let M 
be a known point from which the position of the photographic station 
must be ascertained ; HM is the altitude to be found. The eye piece 
is turned in the direction CM, and the object glass raised until the 
image of if is seen at the intersection of the threads of the diaphragm ; 
the object glass plate is clamped and its height read on the vertical 
scale. Let V be the intersection of the vertical axis of the instrument 
with the horizontal axis of the camera. In the triangles MHC, 




Fig'. 190 
O'OC, the distance D must have been previously ascertained, 
00'=:h has been measured on the vertical scale, OC ^p is the focal 
length, and 5 is a constant of the instrument which can be scaled on 
it. These two similar triangles give the proportion 
3 D + d 



11 being the difference of altitude BM. 
Therefore 



H = (5 + 5) = i> + 5. 



For this instrument 5 



1 100,1; 



= 212 



1. and the 



A is 70 mm. Then— 5 cannot exceed 0.33 mm., a quantity which can 

always be neglected, the expression of H taking the simpler form of 

h 
H= D. 
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P 
h is read on the scale to 0-06 mm., so 

A.ff=±0-0001182). 

This gives 120 mm. for i?= 1000 metres. 

The instrument is adjusted by means of the foar levels so as to fulfil 
the following requirements : 

1. The axis of the instrument must be vertical, 

2. The line joining the notches a^a^ of the back &ame must be 
horizontal : consequently, fciij is vertical when the next condition is 
fulfilled. 

3. The plane of the back frame must be verticaL 

The object glass being at 70 of the vertical scale and the ground 
glass in contact with the back frame, it is necessary : 

4. That the horizontal and vertical threads of the diaphragm coincide 
with the lines a-^a^, ^i^g, of the back frame. 

5. That the line of colUmation be horizontal. 

6. That the threads of the diaphrt^m lie in the plane of the dull side 
of the ground glass. 

7. That the horizontal thread of the diaphragm coincides with the 
axis of rotation x^x^ of the eye piece. 

8. That the vertical motion of the object glass shall be on a line 
parallel to the line h^b^ of the back frame. 

Some of these adjustments must have be«n made by the instrument 
maker, and if incorrect can only be rectified by him. Those which 
follow are made by the engineer, 

1, — The cross levels of the base are adjusted as in any other 
theodolit". 

2 and 3 — Cross levels of the camera. — Find a distant point of 
which the image comes in the apex of the notch a,, and verify the 
coincidence with a magnifying glass through the circular hole in the 
ground glass. Then revolve the instrument on its vertical axis until 
the image comes into the notch a^. Should it coincide exactly with 
the apex, then the line a^a, is horizontal ; if not, it must be adjusted 
by the levelling screw under a^. A few trials will soon bring it to the 
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right position ; the level parallel to a^a^ can qot be adjusted and the 
bubble brought between its marks. 

The verticality of the plane of the back frame is checked by a light 
plumb bob suspended from one of the hooks. It is adjusted by means 
of the foot screw F^ under the object glass. When exactly vortical, 
the level l^ is adjusted until the bubble comes within the marks. It ia 
clear now that a^^a^ will be horizontal and b-tb^ vertical whenever the 
camera is levelled, ao long a^ the adjustment of the cross levels does 
not chaDga 

4. Selecting a distant point very close to the horiiwm, its image is 
brought into the apeK of one of the notches o-, or o ^ and brought to exact 
coincidence by a vertical motion of the object glass. The instrument 
is then revolved on its vertical axis until the image is seen in the 
eye piece. Should it coincide with the horizontal thread of the 
diaphragm, then the latter is in proper adjustment ; if not, it must be 
brought to coincide by raising or lowering the ground glass by means 
of the screws Z-^Z^, half of the error being corrected by one screw and 
half by the other. They must both be screwed or unscrewed the same 
number of turns. 

The vertical thread of the diaphragm must coincide with the tine 
6j&2. To verify this, select a distant point and bring its image, bya 
alow motion of the horizontal circle, into exact coincidence with the 
edge of the back frame above or below the notch a, and read the angle 
on the horizontal circle. Bevolve the instrument, and bring in the 
same way, the image of the point in contact with the edge of the frame 
above or below the notch a^ ; read again the angle on the horizontal 
circle. Set the vernier in the middle of the measured angle and the 
image must coincide with the vertical thread of the diaphragm. The 
error, if any, is corrected by again using the screws Z-^Z^. Should for 
instance, the thread be on the left of the image, Z^ is unscrewed till half 
of the error is corrected and Z^ screwed in to correct the other half. In- 
versely, Zi must be screwed in and Z^ unscrewed when the thread is on 
the right of the image. It is clear that this correction will somewhat 
disturb the preceding one and that both will have to be repeated 
several times. 

5. The line of collimation is adjusted to hoi-izontality by the usual 
methods of the level instrument. The object glass may then not be 
exactly at 70 of the vertical scale. The index error may be employed 
to correct all the readings, or it may be eliminated by loosening the 
two screws of the vernier and moving it vertically until the reading is 
exactly 70. 

The vertical motion of the object glass is 'verified by setting it at 
about 130, selecting a distant point and bringing its image into exact 
coincidence with the apex of the notch &,, then lowering the object 
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Fig. 1&2- CAMERA 
of the Oanadlan Surveys (horizontal poaition)- 
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glass till the image comes into the notch h^, where it muat coincide 
with the apex. The image must also be seen on the vertical thread of 
the diaphragm when the object glass in at the proper height. These 
conditions being fulfilled, the displacement of the object glass is on a 
line parallel to 6163 and therefore vertical, and the vertical thread 
coincides with the Une b^b^. 

lOS. Canadian equipment. — The equipment of a party on the 
Canadian Surveys consists of a transit theodolite and two cameras. 
The transit theodolite and its tripod are carried by the surveyor, and 
a camera without the tripod by one of the men who always accom- 
panies the surveyor. The assistant has his own camera with a tripod. 

The transit is one of the ordinary patterns used by surveyors and is 
shown in Fig. 191. It has three inch circles and reads to minutes. 
The tripod is a shorb one, specially designed for mountain work. It is 
three feet four inches long and has sliding legs, the joint being 
perfectly stiff. The surveyor observes either in a sitting or kneeling 
position. For the puqiose of packing, the head of the tripod ia taken 
off and put in the transit box ; when folded, the legs are twenty inches 
long and are placed under the i>ox of the transit as shown in frontis- 
piece. The heavy parts of the instrument are made of aluminium ; 
the whole, including tripod and case, and also the camera base, weighs 
fourteen pounds and eight ounces. 

The camera is shown in Figs. 192 and 193; Fig. 194 represents 
sections of the instrument. The camera proper is a rectangular metal 
bos AB, open at one end. It carries the lens L and two sets of cross 
levels CC, which are read through openings in the outer mahogany 
box. The metal box is supported by wooden blocks and by a frame 
FF held in position by two bolts DD. The plate holder is made 
for single plates ; it is inserted in a carrier EB, which can be moved 
forwards and backwards by means of the screw G. A folding shade 
HH hooked in front of the camera, and diaphragms KE inside of the 
metal box, intercept all light which does not contribute to the forma- 
tion of the image on the photographic plate. The camera rests on a 
triangular base with foot screws, identical with the base of the transit, 
so that both may fit on the same tripod. It may be set up with the 
longer side either horizontal or vertical. 

The lens is a Zeiss anastigmat, No. 3 of series V, 141 millimetres 
focus, with a deep orange screen in front. 

kmera on the tripod, the plate holder carrier E 
1 it will go by turning the screw G ; the plate 
holder is inserted through the opening J/, the slide is withdrawn, and 
the carrier moved forward by the screw G until the plate is in contact 
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with the back of the metal box. In order to secure perfect ctHitact. 
the carrier has a certain amount of free motion. The camerA must 



h- 




Fie. 194 
now be turned in the proper direction ; the field embraced by the plate 
is indicated by Lines dVawn on the outoide of the mahogan)' box. The 
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9, is then carefully levelled, the exposure given, and the plate 
holder withdrawn by repeating the same operations in inverse order. 

The levels are rigidly fixed to the camera without any means of 
adjustment They are, however, very nearly adjusted by the maker. 
For this purpose, he takes out the metal box and plaeea it on a piece 
of plate glass which has been levelled like an artificial horizon. By 
filing one end or the other of the levels' outer case, he brings each 
bubble very nearly in the middle of its tube. These tubes bear con- 
tinuous graduations as illustrated in Fig. 195. ^ 

Q 4 e le Accompanying the camera is a piece 

III I I I of plate glass, \ in. thick and 11 in. 

I I ' 1 I I ' ' I ' loug, which can be inserted in the 

carrier instead of the plate holder. 

The end of the glass, which projects 

FigvlOS outside of the camera, is coated on the 

back with a varnish of gum guaiacuui dissolved in alcohol to which 

some lamp black has been added. This varnish has very nearly the 

same refractive index as glass, and stops all reflections from the back 

of the plate glass. 

The first thing to be done when the camera is received from the 
maker is to ascertain the exact readings of the levels when the back ' 
' of the metal box, on which the photographic plate is pressed, is 
vertical. To do this, the bolts P (Fig. 194), next to the opening 
M, are unscrewed and removed: Q may then slide backwards and be 
ta^en out. The piece of plate glass is now inserted in the carrier E, 
and pressed in contact with the metal box. The camera is placed on 
its tripod and levelled. Immediately in front and at the same height, 
a transit T, Fig. 196, is set up, and after carefully adjusting it, a 
jp X I distant point P is selected 

^^^^^^^i — - — | on the same level as the 

11 \ I 1 transit and camera. The 

^^ intersection of the threads 

i- j! StE **^ *^^ telescope is brought 

— ^ — * — to coincide with P, and the 
telescope is clamped to the 
Pigr. 196 vertical circle. Turning it 

around the vertical axis, the image of P refiected by the plate glass 
should appear upon the intersection of the telescope's threads. If it 
does, the face of the plate glass is vertical and the position of the 
bubble in the level tube is the correct one for adjusting the instru- 
ment. If it does not, the camera must be inclined forward or 
backward by means rf the foot screws until coincidenpe is established. 
The bubble of the level may or may not be now in the middle of the 
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tttbe, but its poeition, whatever it ie, is the correct one for adjusting 
the camera. The divisions of the graduation between which the 
bubble is comprised are therefore noted, and whenever the camera is 
to be leveUed, it must be remembered that the bubble is to be brought 
between these two same divisions. 



This determination h 
borizoatal and vertical. 



made for the two positions of the camera, 




The next step is to fix the place of the principal point on the photo- 
graphic plate, and to ftieasure the distance line or focal length. 

Select a station so 
that & number of distinct 
and well defined distant 
points may be found on 
the horizon line. The view 
may be, for instance, the 
distant shore of a lake, or 
a large building, or rows of 
buildings. Set up the tri- 
pod and adjust the transit. 
Find two points E and F 
on the horizon line, or with 
■■<. zenith distance of 90°, 
so that they both come 
within the field of the 
n- -jy_ camera, when set hori- 

'^' zontal, and near the edges 

of the plate. Measure the angle ui between them. Find two 
other points G and H^ also on the horizon line, and such a distance 
apart that they both come within the field' of the camera when set 
vertical. Now, replace the transit by the camera in the horizontal 
position, turn it bo that it takes in E and F, level carefully and ex- 
pose a plate. Set the camera in the vertical position, turn it so that 
it takes in G and H, level carefully and expose another plate. The 
first plate after development, shows the two points E and F, on a 
line very nearly parallel to the edges AB and CD, Fig. 197, 
of the metal box. The principal point is of course on this line. Cut 
the line through the film with a fine needle point. 

The second plate, exposed in the vertical position, gives another 
horizon line GH which may be transferred to the first plate by means 
of the distances AK, CL to the comers of the metal box. This line is 
also cut through the film with a fine needle : the principal point /* ie at 
the intersection of both horizon lines. 
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Pig". 198 



Let .S', Fig. 198, be the second 
nodal point of the lena ; a and b 
the distances EP and PF, a, and 
p the angles between E and P, 
and between P and F. 

a and h are measured on the plate- 
Designating by/ the focal length 
PS, we havfe 



..{« + ^) = 



/= 



a + b 
2 tan. u 



V 4 Uq.^( 



+ o6 



Having now found the focal length and principal point, reference 
marks have to be made on the edges of the metal box to indicate the 
horizon and principal lines and the focal length on the prints or 

enlargements from the negatives. 

Measure the distance m (Fig. 197), from P to AC From the cor- 
responding comers A and C (Fig. 199), of the .metal bos, lay out m 
in AR and CT. With a very fine and sharp file, held in the direction 
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1 the edge of the metal a clean and sharp notch a 
^^^ and another one at 

Repeat the same 
operation at the cor- 
, ners A and B with the 
distance n from P to 
AB. 

The lines OQ and 
ST will be the horizon 
and principal lines of 
the photographs when 
the camera is properly 
levelled. 



Fig'.ldO 



From R and T, mea- 
sure the diiitances Rr, 
Rr', Tt, Tf, equal to 
one half of the focal length. From and Q measure Oo, Oo\ Qq, Q^, 
equal to one quarter of the focal length, and at each one of these points 
make another notch with the file held in the direction of the lens. 
Every photograph will now show, like those which accompany the 
specimen plan, twelve triangular projections into the black border of 
the photograph. Four of these projections serve to fix the horizon and 
principal lines ; the remaining eight give the focal length. 

lb b now necessary to find the correct readings of the transverse 
levels, when the horizon and principal lines pass exactly through the 
notches of the metal box. 

Set up the camera 
t^ain in front of the same 
distant view as before, 
but in adjusting it, bring 
the bubble of the trans- 
verse level near one end 
of the tube; note the read- 
ing of the graduation and 
expose a plate. When 
developed, it will give an 
horizon line SF (Fig. 
200), cutting the border 
of the negative in A and 
B, at some distazice from 
the nott^es and Q. 
Now change the adjostr 




Fi&200 
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meet of the camera by bringing the bubble of the transverse level to 
tiie otberend of thn tube, note the reading of the lev^ and expose another 
plate. This one gives another horizoti line B'F', cutting the border of 
the negatii'e in C and D. 

After measuring CO and OA or SQ and QJ), a simple proportion 
gives the reading of the level vhich shall bring the horizon line 

through the two notches and Q. 

The correct reading of the other transverse level is found by the 
same method, with the camera in the vertical position. 

All these operations must be einecuted with great <»re and precision, 
and with the help of a microscope of moderate power. 

It has been assumed that the levels were placed very nearly in 
correct adjustment by the maker. If found too much out, they must, 
of course, first be approximately adjusted by setting the metal box on 
a well levelled plane. For this purpose, the plate glass supplied is sec 
on the camera base and leveUed like an artificial horizon. 

109. Use op instruments. — -The instruments and tripod being very 
light, steadiness is secured by a net between the tripod legs in which 
a heavy stone is placed. With this device, better photographs and 
observations are obtained, and there is no risk of the instrument being 
blown away during one of the wind blasts so frequent in the 
mountains. • 

After coming to a triangulation station, the surveyor adjusts his 
transit, and measures the azimuths and zenith distances of tbe 
triangulation points and of the camera stations. If accompanied by 
his assistant, each reads one vernier .and enters the reading in his 
book. After completing the observations, they compare notes ; any 
error is corrected on the spot. 

The camera is carried in a leather case containing also twelve plato 
holders; when more holders are wanted, they are carried separately. Tak- 
ing the camera out of the case, the levelling base is screwed to it and put 
on the tripod ; the shade is unfolded and attached to the front. A 
plate holder is inserted in the carrier, and its number noted as well as 
the approximate direction of the view. Having made sure that the 
cap is on the lens, the surveyor draws the slide and screws the plate 
in contact with the metal box. He now turns the camera around 
until the lines on the upper face show that it is properly directed. He 
looks along the lines of the side face to see whether the view reaches 
high or low enough ; if it does not, he puts the longer dimension of 
10 
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the camera upright, unleEs already in that position. He levels care- 
fully and exposes the plate. When the sun shines inside of the front 
hood, it shoald be -shaded off by holding something above the hood. 
On no account must the sun be allowed to shine upon the lens. 

The most important camera stations are occupied by the surveyor ; 
the other stations by the assistant with bis own camera* 

All views are taken with the same stop, F/36. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Hdrtee ife Driffield's Isvestioatioss. 



110. General REMARKB.^The laws which govern the behaviour of 
photographic plates under the ictioii of light and developers were not 
cleared up until the publication, a few years ago, of Messrs Hurter 
& Driffield's photo-chemical investigations. A knowledge of their 
remarkable researches ia so esaential to a proper understanding of photo- 
graphy tiiat an abstract of their papers ia given here.* 

111. Density, OPACITY, TRANSPAKENCT. — They commence by asking, 
"What ia a perfect negative 1" Their answer ia, that a negative is 
theoretically perfect when the amount of light transmitted through its 
various gradations is in inverse ratio to that which the corresponding 
parts of the original subject sent out. The negative is mathematically 
the true inverse of the original when the opacities of its gradations 
are proportional to the light reflected by those parts of the original 
which they represent 

In order thatthis definition may be understood, they explain the 
laws of absorption of light by black substances and define dearly the 
meaning which they attach to the terms opacity, transparency and 
density of a negative. The whole of their investigations depends 
upon these laws. 

For substances, which do not reflect much light, such as black 
opaque bodies, or transparent coloured bodies, the relation between 
the light absorbed and the quantity of the aubatance present is very 
aimple. If, between the eye and a source of light, we place a thin 

'Phato-Cheinic&l InveBtiK^tions and b new method of the determiiuttion of the 
genaitivpnesB of photographic plfit«e. by Ferdinand Hurter, Ph.D., and V.C Driffield. 
Journal of the Society of Chemical Indnatry, 3lBt May, 1890. 

The Action of light on the Sensitive Film. Phot^iBraphy, 19th and 29th, Feb., 
189L 

Relations Mtween phototcniphic negatives and their positives. Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, 28th Feb., 1891. 

Latitude in exposure and speed of plates. British Journal of Photography, 2lBt 

The principles involved in enlai^ing, by V. C. Driffield. British Journal of 
Photography, 8th and 16th Nov., 1894. 

lOi 
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layer of dilute ladiati ink, that layer absorbs light and thereby 
reduces the intensity of the light transmitted. Assume that such a 
layer absorbs one-half of the light, then one-half of the light will be 
transmitted. Whatever may be the intensity of the original light, 
the intensity after paaaiog this layer of ink will be one-half of what it 
was. The inter-position of two such layers will reduce the light to 
one-quarter of ttie original intensity, three such layers will reduce it to 
one-ejghtti imd no on, each layer reducing the intensity to one-half of 
what it n 



Had the first layer allowed \ of the light to pass through, then two 
Buch layers would reduce the intensity to -J-, three layers to -^j, etc. 
In general, any number of layers would reduce the intensity of the 
light to a fraction, which is equal to the fraction the first layer allows 
to pass, but raised to a power the index of which is the number of 
layers employed. If n equals layers employed and the first one 
reduced the intensity of the light to a fraction — , the n layers would 

reduce it to 

• 1 \" 



O' 



If, instead of using so many layers, the first layer were made to contain 
as much Indian ink as the n successive layers contain altogether, we 
should find that the one layer now reduces the intensity of light by 
exactly the same amount as the n layers did. The reduction of the 
intensity is of course due to the black particles, and depends simply 
upon the number of them which are interposed per unit area. We 
can thus replace the number of layers by the number of particles and 
the law takes this form : — The intensity /, of light after passing A 
molecules of a substance is a fraction of the original intensity /, such 



§=(^r 



FormathematicalreasonSjthey express— .as a negative power of the 
base e of the hyperbolic logarithms by making : 

L— * 
and they write : 



where k is the coefficient of absorption. The fraction — t represents and 
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measnres the Utnupa^-enoy of the subataixce. The inTerae of that frac- 
tion, or — ^:^ s''* measures the opacity of the sabstance. It indicates 

what intensity of hght must fall on one side of the substance in order 
that unit intensity may be transmitted. 

T being the transparency and the opacity : 
OxT=l 

Denaitif is quite distinct from opacity. By density, they mean the 
number of particles of a snbstance spread over unit area multiplied by 
the coefficient of absorption ; kA is what they term density and mark 
by the letter D. 

In its application to negatives, the density is directly proportional 
to Uie amount of silver deposited per unit area, and may be used as a 
measure of that amount. 

The relations between the three terms, transparency, opacity, and 
density, are the following : — 



D = logeO= -logtT 

The density is the logarithm of the opacity or the negative logarithm 
of the transparency. 

These relations hold good for some substances with regard to ordinary 
white light, for others only with regard to monochromatic light, and 
for others they do not hold good at all. Messrs Hurter and PritHeld 
have satisfied themselves that they do hold good for the silver deposited 
as a black substance in negatives, so long as the silver does not assume 
a metallic lustre and reflects but a very small amount of light. 

By means of these deflnibions we are now in a position to trace the 
connection between the densities of a theoretically perfect negative and 
the light intensities which produced them. 

Since the density is the logarithm of the opacity, and since in a 
theoretically perfect negative the opacities are directly proportional to 
the intensities of the light which produced them, it follows that each 
density must be proportional to the logarithm of the light intensity 
which produced it. 

The result is this : in a theoretically perfect negative, the amounts of 
silver deposited in the various parts are proportional to the logarithms 
of the intensities of light proceeding from the corresponding pai-ts of 
the object. 

The question arises, can such a negative be produced in practice % 
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In order to anawer this question, it was aecessaiy first to find a 
simple method of measuring the density of the silver deposited in 
negatives and then to study the influence of the developers upon the 
density oi the deposits. The action of the light itself could then be 
investigated. 

112, Photometer. — The instrument for measuring the density of 
the deposit is based on the relation existing between density and 
opacity. The opacity of the plate is measured, and in order to avoid 
calculation^ and references to tables of logarithms, the scale of the 
instrument, is. so arranged as to read the logarithm of the opacity, which 
is the density, ^^e reason it is preferable to have the results expressed 
as density is because the density is & measure of the amount of silver . 
deposited or of the chemical work done by the light. 

The instrument devised by Messrs Hurter and Driffield is repre- 
sented in Figs. 201, 202 and 203. It consists essentially of a small 




fiunaen photometer, similar to those used for testing the illuminating 
power of gas, etc. The screen shown in section in Fig. 204 and 
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marked by a heavy black line, ia a piece of paper with a grease spot 
in the centre about one millimetre in diameter ; it is placed in a small 
cubical box or chamber. The chamber carries an eye piece, through 
which an image of each side of the disc can be viewed in two small 




Fig. 202 

mirrors, and so compared. The chamber can be made to slide in a 
straight line on a support by a rack and pinion. This arrangement is 
placed within a larger box, the ends of which have apertures through 
which light is admitted from two powerful petroleum lamps. Corres- 
ponding exactly with these apertures eimilar apertures are bored into 
the sides of the small chamber, which admit the light to either side of 
the Bunsen disc. The dimensions adopted for the larger box are 12 
inches long, 6 in. high and 4 in. deep. The amall chamber ia a cube 
measuring 2 inches inside. Except the scales, everything inside of 
the box is blackened, and it is important to exclude all extraneous 
light by means of a screen. The heat of the lamps very soon injures 
the woodwork unless it is covered with asbestos cardboard and sheet 
metal. 
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The aperture in the left band end of the large box is reduced to 
dbout ^ inch diameter by a diaphragm. At this end is placed the 




Fig^. 203 

plate to be measured, held in position by springs. The hole at the 
right hand end of the box is reduced by a circular metal diaphragm, 
revolving around its centre, and bearing seven oircular apertures of 
various sizes. 

The instrument is provided with a fixed scale ■which indi- 

I cates the position of the disc chamber. It is constructed as 

" 'lows: Let 2; be the length of the box between the two 

I diaphragms, and x the distance of the disc from the middle 

point between the diaphragms. The numbers to be inscribed 

a the scale are given by the formula ; 



"-"^m 



The oircular holes in the revolving diaphragm are used for the purpose 
of reducing the light admitted through the aperture in the right hand 
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uidof the box. B being the diameter of the largest hole, the eubatit ution 
of another hole of diameter b reduces the area of the aperture, and, with 

it, the intensity of the light, in the proportion -r^, and the vulgar 

logarithm of tbo fraction -r^ is the density which is to be added to 
that read on the scale of the instrument when the hole B is replaced 



Two examples wOl show how the instrument is used. 

.1. When measuring a small density, the largest opening of the 
circular diaphragm is turned opposite the aperture in the side of the 
box, and the disc chamber is moved to such a position that the two 
images of the Bunsea disc are alike. The number shown on the scale 
by the index of the disc chamber is read, the plate to be measured is 
inserted, and the disc chamber is moved towards the left until equality 
of the images is restored. Again reading the scale, the density is the 
difference between the two readings, thoae on the right hand of the 
zero being considered as negative and those on the left hand as positive. 

2. In the case of a high density, the largest hole of the circular 
diaphragm is placed opposite the aperture of the box, and by inserting 
a piece of opal glass between it and the lamp, the light on the right 
hand side is reduced until the disc chamber requires to be moved 
almost up to the right hand end of the bos in order to secure equality 
of the images. If necessary, the lamp is moved farther away. When 
equality is thus secured, the si'ale is read. The plate to be measured 
is then inserted and the disc chamber moved to the left until equality 
is again restored. If that canaot be done by the movement of the disc 
chamber alone, it can be obtained by using a aiualler hole of the circular 
diaphragm. 

Suppose the index stood at 1 10 on the right and afterwards at 1 -55 
on the left of zero, then the density would be 110 + 1-55= 2-65. 

If tbo index stood at 1-10 to the right and afterwards at 1-7 to the 
left, and equality could then only be restored by changing the largest 
hole of the circular diaphragm to one corresponding to a densitj' of 0*7, 
then the density would be I -10 + 1 -7 + 07 = 3-50. Higher numbers than 
3-56 do not occur in ordinary negatives. A plate, the density of which 

is 3'5&, only transmits o, .q of the light which it receives. 

The general rule for finijing the density is : consider the numbers to 
the right of zero as negative numbers, those to the left as positive. 
Subtract the first reading from the second ; the result is the density. 
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It will hardiy be necessary to say that a plate of dezisity 1, permits 
'-^jj of the light to pass and that a plate of density 2, pennita y^ of ths 
light to pass since 1 is the logarithm of 10 and 2 that of 100. 

With this instrument, fairly accurate results are obtained. Messrs 
Hurter and Driffield tried it on mixtures of Indian ink and water, 
indigo <iolution and water, and many other substances. The greatest 
error did not reach four per cent, an accuracy quite sufficient for photo- 
graphic purposes, where, from Other causes still greater errors are liable 
to arise, as will presently be shown. 

The lamps should be powerful petroleum ones with duplex burners. 
The flames should he on the planes at right angles to the axis of the 
instrument. Very erroneous results are obtained if Argand burners 
are used. The lamps should be placed close to the diaphragms, and it 
is advisable to provide a small stage outside of the diaphragm to bold 
coloured glasses, when a substance requires investigation iu the light 
of a particular colour. 

The importance of this instrument justifies the lengthy description 
given. It is for photographic experiments as indispensable, as the 
balance is in analysis. 

113. Development. — There is a generally accepted belief among 
photographers, that a great amount of control can be exercised in de- 
velopment over the density and the general gradations of a negative. 
With the plates experimented upon by Messrs Hurter and Driffield, 
they found that no such control existed.* 

The plan adopted in carrying out these experiments was to subject 
pieces of one and the same plate to the varying conditions, the influ- 
ence of which, on the density or the gradation, was the subject of 
investigation. A precaution always taken is never to develop a piece 
of a plate which has been exposed to the light without simultaneously 
submitting to the same developer a piece of the same plate which has 
not been exposed, and which is termed the fog atrip. The object of 
this precaution is to ascertain exactly how much of the resulting 
density is due to the action of the light and how much is due to 

* It la contended by some photugraphers that since the date of these mvestigatioDB, 
such pn^reag has been msae in the uinnuFiwture uf plates, that aome, piincipallj' 
rapid ones, can, ta & certain extent, b» coutrolled in development. In their first 
paper, Mesara Hurt«t and DrifGeld pointed out tbe theoreti<»J posaibility of t. pUCe 
beuiB slow with one developer and rapid with another. They have racpntly given an 
instance of a plate which was three times faster with roiiinal than witt oialate of 
iron.-E. D. 
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incidental fog, including therein fog inherent in the plate or caused by 
injudicious development, and also the density due to glaas and 
gelatine. 

In the series of experiments made to ascertain the influence of time 
of development and composition of the developer on the density, one- 
half of the plute waa covered and the other half exposed to a standard 
light as will be presently more fully explained. After exposure, the 
plate was cut yp iu such a way that each piece included a portion of 
the unexposed and a portion of the exposed plate. Each atrip was 
then, developed, such modification in time of development or composi- 
tion of developer being made, as formed the subject of investigation. 
The resulting intensities were then measured after fixing, washing and 
drying. 

The first series of experiments was made with a normal developer 
containing pyrogallol ammonia and bromide of ammonia for the pur- 
pose of investigating the influence of the time of development. The 
times were 2'5, 5, 7-5, 10, 12*5 and 15 minutes. 

The outcome of the experiments (Fig. 205) was that the total density 
groTs with the time of development, but that the density due to light 
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Pif^. 205 

reaches a limit in about 15 minutes. The continued growth of the total 
density is due to the action of the developer upon the bromide of silver, 
which had not been afieoted by the light. 
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la the next series of experiments (Fig. 206) the amount of pjrogttUol 
vas^Taried ; they vere repeated with the addition of sodium sulphite 



- '/-^^l^Ssst:^^'"*-** 1 





Fig. 206 
and citric acid. They show that an excess of pyrogallol beyond a cer- 
tain limit tends to retard development and the production of density. 
With sulphite of soda and citric acid, there is a falling off in density. 

Then the amount of Bmmonia was varied (Fig. 207) and It was found 
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Fig. 207 

that its addition, up to a certain extent, 
given time, but that the amount of 
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without giving rise to fog, and without simultaaeously adding bromide, 
is very limited. The so-called accelerating action of ammonia being 
due almost entirely to its solvent action on bromide of silver, which, 
. if the ammonia is increased sufficiently, results in greatly diminishing 
the density. 

If, to any solution of silver bromide in very dilute ammonia, 
such as is used for development, bromide of ammoniuui be added, an 
imm'Kliate precipitate of bromide of silver is the result. The so-called 
accelerating action of ammonia, and the retarding action of ammonium 
bromide, are probably due entirely to this solvent action of the one, 
and the anti-solvent action of the other of these two reagents. The 
rapid production of fog, when ammonia is increased, is due to the fact 
that when pyrogallol solution is added to an ammoniacal solution of 
bromide of silver, the silver in solution is precipitated immediately in 
the metallic ptate. 



The influence of the variation of ammonium bromide is shown in Fig. 
208. Development in four minutes was entirely prevented when the 
amount of bromide was about ten times that of ammonia present. 



I \ 
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Pig-. 208 

It is interesting to point to Figs. 205 and 207, just to show the 
great amount of action which the alkaline developer may have on the 
bromide of silver, although it has never been exposed. This disagree- 
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able property is common to all alkaline developers, and it renders them 
unsuitable for scientific investigations. In all important work, tbe 
ferrous oxalate developer should be used tor the reason, that it - 
attacks unexposed bromide of silver so slowly that in one hour, and 
even more, no appreciable density can be developed upon a really 
good plate. Nor does its action vary much with its composition. 
The addition or omission of bromide from the constitution of this 
developer does not seem to have any great influence, and a greater or 
less concentration of the reagents within considerable limits, does not 
affect its action ; indeed, no variation was found to arise from altera- 
tions in its composition, excepting the length of time needed for 
completion of development. Several experiments were made with 
various times of development and difierent compositions of the 
developer. The mean is shown in Fig. 309. In not one instance did 
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Pijc. 209 

the density of the unexposed portions of the plate amount, to more 
than 0'098, which is the density due to clear glass and gelatine. That 
ferrous oxalate does not, however used, attack silver bromide which 
has not been exposed to lights is a most valuable and characteristic 
property of this developer. 

An important result of this series of experiments is, that the density 
reached is dependent upon the time of development, as well as upon 
the exposure of tbe plate. The time it takes to reach a given density 
varies much with the gelatine employed in making the emulsion and 
the age of the piate, but with each plate it obeys a certain law, which 
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is more or less clearly visible in every experiment. It may be sur- 
mised that the number of particles of bromide of silver affected by the 
light is greatest in the froat layer of the film, and decreases in 
geometrical progression as each succeeding layer of the film is reached, 
an idea which will be better appreciated when the action of light 
upon the film is explained. This idea expressed algebraically leads to 
the formula : — 

A = -0(1—') 

where D, is the density after ( minntes developmeat, D the limit of 
density reached by very prolonged development and t the time of de- 
velopment ; a is a fraction depending upon the nature of the film, 
concentration of developer, temperature, etc. The relation of the 
calculated figures to the experimental data is seen in Fig. 209. 

A very important conclusion (jan bo shown to proceed from the 
formula representing the course of development. 

If, on any one plate, two exposures were given, one of which would 
ultimately yield density D^ and the other D^, and if this plate were 
developed for a time t, then two densities, d^ and d^, would result 
so that :~ 

rf, = -Dj(l— a') 
and it will be seen that on dividing these equations : — 
■ d, _D^ 
dj ~-D/ 
The resulting ratio is independent of the time of development, and 
is equal to the ratio of the ultimate densities which would be reached, 
so that the gradation of negatives appears to be independent of the 
time of development. 

114. Gradation. — The above experiments have shown that with a 
well balanced developer, there is a limit to density, which depends 
upon the action of the light, and that, so far, the qply control the 
photographer has lies in deciding whether he will reach that limit 
or not. 

It has also become evident that if two different densities be developed 
upon the same plate to their extreme limits, the ratio existing 
between these limits must depend solely upon tho action of the light. 
The question now to be considered is, whether it is possible by any 
modification of development to influence this ratio and whether this 
some ratio exists at all stages of development. 
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, In making these experimente, the source of light adopted was a 
standard candle placed at one meter distance from the plate. A 
number of gradations were then produced upon the plate by exposing 
different portions of it to the light for different periods of time, always 
leaving one portion of the plate unexposed. It must be admitted that 
the candle is by no means on ideal standard, but there did not seem 
to be at the time of these experiments any satisfactory substitute, and 
if the suggestions for its use which are about to be made be adopted, 
its accuracy is quite sufficient for photographic purposes. 

Assuming that the candle has been used before, it is lighted and 
the hardened tip of the wick snipped off with scissors; the flame of 
the candle will now be found to grow steadily in height, and as soon 
as the distance from the tip of the flame to the lowest point at which 
the wick blackens has reaehed forty-five millimetres, the exposure 
.may commence. The candle flame may now be relied upon to remain 
sufficiently constant for about ten minutes, and that is amply long 
enough for our purpose! If, after this time, the light is required for 
any other purpose, it will be well to again trim the wick and start 
de novo. The height of the fliime may be measured by a strip of card- 
board upon which two marks are made at a distance of forty-five 
millimetres. It is, of course, obvious that these experimente should 
be made in a room free from draught, and it is often a wise precaution 
to place the candle in a tall box, open on one side and well blackened 
inside. The candle should be well in view during the entire exposure, 
so that the operator may be aware of any fluctuation in the light. 
If the candle be used in the open room, all white or bright surfaces 
capable of reflecting light should be removed. The candle should be 
extinguished by an extinguisher and kept covered while not in use. 

If a plate be examined by placing it between the eye and the red 
lamp, it will be found that the opacity of the film 'falls off at the 
edges. The edges should, therefore, be scrupulously avoided and strips 
for experimentation should be cut from the centre of the plate, or, at 
any rate, well away from the margin. The operation of cutting the 
plate should be conducted as quickly as possible, and as far away as 
possible from the red light, so as to avoid all fogging action of the 
light upon the j^ate. The width of the strips may conveniently be 
made about one inch. 

In order to secure a constant ratio of illumination between the dif- 
ferent exposures, and to bo independent of any fluctuations that may 
take place in the light, the exposures are made behind a rapidly re- 
volving disc D, Fig. 210, in which are cut sectors proportional to the 
exposures to be given. After inserting the plate in the dark slide, the 
latter is placed in ita position behind the disc. The distance from the 
candle to the plate is carefully adjusted, and the candle is lighted and 
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trimmed. When the flame haa reached the requisite height, the ex- 
posure may commence. The disc is caused to revolve, aad, at a given 
moment, the slide protecting the plate is drawn, and the exposure con- 




Pig. 210 

tinued for the requisite length of time. The candle may be brought 
nearer or placed farther away from the plate so as to curtai] or increase 
the exposure ; at a distance of 0-707 metre, the light of the candle is 
equal to 2 candle meters, and at a distance of two metres it is equal to 
J candle metre. 

The unit of exposure adopted is the candle metre second, which is 
the exposure to the light of a standard candle at one metre distance 
during one second. The time may be measured with a wfttch or metro- 
nome. Within such limits as the experiments embrace, it has been 
ascertained that it j-i immaterial whether an exposure be made with a 
light of \ candlemetre for 40 seconds, or a tight of one candlemetre 
for 10 seconds. It has also been proved by experiment, that as far 
as the ratios of densities are concerned, they remain constant whether 
the exposure be made with a candle, with a petroleum lamp or with 
daylight, so long as the product of intensity of light aiid time of ex- 
posure be the same. 
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Several experimenta were made to show that the length of time of 
development does not aETect the ratio of densities among themselves, 
but increases every density by proportional amounts. The results 
clearly showed that the ratio of densities was given by the light alone, 
and was not affected by the time of development nor by modifications 
in the developer. Experiments with ferrous oxalate, pyrogallol, hydro- 
quinone and eikonogen oid not give any material difference in the ratio 
of the various densities obtained. 

These experiments confirmed Messrs, Hurter and Driffield's belief 
that the gradations of a negative were independent of the time of 
development, and could not be affected by allerat ions in the composition 
of the developer, and they concluded that the photographer had no 
contrsl over the gradations of the negative, the ratios of the amount 
of silver deposited on the film being solely dependent upon the ex- 



115. Action of light on the sensitive film. — These investiga- 
tions have not only revealed the fact that one single density taken by 
itself is not characteristic of the exposure which the sensitive film 
received, since the density may be partially du" to " fog," or may not 
be developed to its extreme limit, but the experiments have also 
clearly shown that with the usual developers, the ratio of two densities 
exclusive of fog, is a function of the action of the light on the plate. 
In all the experimenti", the exposures given varied between 10 and 
80 c.m.s. In tabulating the ratios found between the two exposures, 
it was discovered that the ratio, though constant for one particular plate, 
is very different for different plates. The rati() i", for the same ex- 
posures, smaller for rapid than for slow plates, but even with the same 
plate, the ratio between two densities varies for exposures which bear 
the same ratio to each other, but are different in absolute value. It is 
certain, therefor**, that the ratio between two densities depends not only 
on ihe ratio of the exposures, but also on the sensitiveness of the plata 
and the absolute value of the exposures. 

To discover the connection between expto ure, sensitiveness and 
density produced, numerous experiments were made. The flr.-t investi- 
gation was as to the general effect of prolonged exposure on the density. 
A plate received exposures commencing with 0'625 c.m.s., then doubling 
every time until 6120 cm.s. The plate was developed with ferrous 
oxalate and measured. The results are represented in Fig. 211 ; the 
exposures being chosen as abscissae, the densities as ordinates. It will 
be seen that every time the exposure is doubled, the density increases, 
at first slowly, then considerably, and from 40 c.m.s. up to 1280 c.m.e., 
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every time the exposure is doubled, nearly an equal addition to density 
ifl the result, the addition to density being on an average 0'266, but 
after an exposure of 1280c.m.s. further doubling produces less and 
less increase in density. The first few densities are too small to admit 
of accurate measuring. ■ Prom the figure it will be seen at once how 
rapidly densities grow at first as exposure is increased, and how slowly 
at last, densities tend towards a limit. 
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Fig-. 211 

If, in any part of the curve, the densities were proportional to the 
logarithms of the exposures, that portion of the curve should be dis- 
covered, if, instead of choosing the exposures as abscissae, the logarithms 
of the exposures were used. This ia easily done when the exposures 
progress, as they do in these experiments, in a geometric series. Each 
new exposure baa only to be marked equidistant from the previous one 
as abscissa. In this manner the results of another experiment with 
exposures from 1 to 524288 c.ws.s. are plotted in Fig. 212. It will be 
perceived that the curve now consists of four distinct branches. It 
proceeds from exposure 1 in almost a horizontal direction, ascends slowly ■ 
to exposure 16, from thence it proceeds almost in a straight line tio 
exposure2048, when thegrowth of densities becomes slow. The densities 
reach their maximum at exposure 16384 and from thence the curve 
returns, tlie densities diminishing slowly with increased exposures. 

"i 
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Four difierent perioHis are accordingly distinguished. The first period 
ia termed the period of "under exposure ; " it is comprised in the first 
curved portion. The second period, that during which the curve is 
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Fiff. 212 

almost a straight line, ia the period of "correct representation. " The 
third period is that during which the curve is again strongly bent as 
far as its maximum, this is the period of "over exposure"; and the last 
portion of the curve ia the period of " reversa], " 

Feriod of Under Exposure.— Ti\xT\n^ this period, the ratio between 
two densities is at first accurately equal to the ratio of the correspond- 
ing exposures. Of course, there ia no defining point which marks the 
and of this period and the beginning of the next, but we leam from it 
that, for short exposures, the amount of silver reduced is directly pro- 
portional to the exposure. 

Period of Correct Representation. — The second period of exposures 
has thus been named because, during this period, a plate ia capable 
of giving a negative differing os little as possible from that which, 
at the beginning, was defined as theoretically perfect. That defini- 
tion required that the densities of the negative should be pro- 
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portional to the logarithms of the expoaurrs which produced them. It 
is characteristic of this period, that the densitie!) are proportional to 
the logarithms of the exposures. This is shown in Fig. 212, where the 
densities are the ordinates, the logarithms of exposures are abscissae, 
and the period of correct representation a straight line. Dozens of 
plat«s were measured, and the densities falling within this period were 
found to conform to the verj simple linear equation : 

D = r [Log /' ± c] 

D being the density, y a constant depending on time of development, 
/( the product of intensity of hght and time, i.e., the " exposure," and 

C a constant depending upon the speed of the plate. 

' An answer can now be given to the question ; — " Can negatives be 
produced such as were defined to be theoretically perfect J " And ihe 
itnswer is, they can be produced, but only by so carefully adjusting 
the time to the intensity of the light that the exposures may fall 
within the period of correct representation. 

period of Over Exposure. — Little need be said about this period. 
As the curve tends to become parallel to the axis of abscissae, it is 
clear that when exposures fall within this period, shadows and high 
lights will all be represented by densities which are almost equal. 
There will be no contrasts. In the first period, that of under exposure, 
the contrasts are too great ; in the period of over exposure, they tire 
too small. 

Period of Reversal. — Within this period happens that peculiar 
phenomenon, the transformation of the negative into the positive, the 
"so'arization," "reversal," etc. It ia easy to understand how the 
nega:i^-e becomes a positive. While the deep shadows still act upon 
the plate increasing the density, the high lights have passed their 
maximum, and their densities grow less and less. The more the 
exposure is prolonged, the le»s dense the high lights, become, the 
ehadoFs exceeding them in density. 

The period of reversal, although very interesting, requires such 
enormous exposures that it need not be considered from a practical 
point of view. The three first periods, that of under exposure, that 
of correct representation and that of over exposure, are the only 
practically interesting portions of the curve. 

From a clever and well-reasoned mathematical investigation, based 
on the idea that a certain definite amount of energy ia needed to bring 
a particle of silver bromide into the condition in which it can after- 
^rards be developed, and that it is only to the light absorbed by 
iinaltered 'silver bromide that increase of density consequent on 
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increased exposure ia due, Messrs. Hurler & Driffield deduce tt© 
follovriug formula for the density of the plate after development : 



rlog,[o— (0-1)^4^] 



in which is the opacity of the unexposed plate, / the intensity of 
light ; t the time of exposure, p a Iractiou tlie hyperbolic logarlthiu of 

■which is - yr, i a coostant which is a measure of the slowness of 

silver bromide, and which they call the inertia of the plate, j- a Co- 
efficient depending upon the lime of development, which they call the 
" development f(Mtor" and log_^ the hyperbolic logarithm of the 
expression between brackets. To illustrate the close accordance 
between their theory and experimsnta, the calculated curve is shown 
by A black line in fig. 213, while the measured densities are indicated 
by dot . For this purpose, the opacity of the unexposed plate wa« 
measured for the raya of the spectrum from F to H and found to be 
3.33. An inspection of Fig. 212 leaves little doubt that the action of 
light on the sensitive film is fairly represented by the formula, and 
consequently, it may be assumed as proved that the action of light at 
any moment is proportional to the amount of light absorbed by 
unaltered silver bromide. 

To further elucidate this question, plates were prepared of different 
opacities, by spreading on equal areas different amounts of silver 
bromide. These plates were measured to aacertain their opacity to 
blue light, and the curves calculated which are represented in Fig. 213. 
The plates were then exposed and measured, the results being shown 
by dots. 

It will at once be perceived that the more thinly the plates Ar% 
coated, the shorter is that portion of the curve which is a straight linej 
This meaiiS that the period of correct representation is very short and 
great contrasts cannot be truly rendered by a thinly coated plate. It 
will also be found on closer inspection that the centre of the straight 
portion is in each curve in a ditierent place, and that the thinner the 
plate, the shorter is the exposure necessary to reach the centre portion. 
This means that a thinly coated plate is somewhat faater than a thickly 
coated ' ne, though they are made of the same emulsion. A thinly 
covered plate, however, appears very much faster than it ifi in reality. 
It is incapable of rendering wide contrasts, hence the negative 
alway>< looks flat, and thereby gives to the eye the impression of over, 
exposure. Thickly coated plates give also very much greater latitude 
in exposure. The plate illustrated by Fig. 212 would have given goo^ 
pictures of subjects, with oontj-aats varying from 1 to 20, though tb^^ 
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esposures had varied from 1 to 8, ao that an exposure of 10 seconds, 
or one of 80 seconds, would have resulted in but little difference in 
the prints, but one of the negatives would have been much slower in 




printing because generally denser. Thinly coated plates, on the other 
hand, need very accurately tinted exposures. 

116. Speed OF PLATES. — In the formula : 

0-1 may be replaced by when that represents a large number, that 
is when the plate is richly coated and as log ^ is — "7^, the equation 
can be transformed into another, viz. ; 

J) 



-r'^{^) 
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It 
which equation holds good only when the numerical value of —^ is 

greater than 1 and lees than the opacity 0. It is between these two 
limits only that this equation gives tolerably correct results. 

Suppose two richly coated plates, with different inertias i and i, , 
on which the same density is to be impressed 
light /; they would require different exposure 
be such, that : 

or the times would have to be chosen so that : 



This means that the values of i being known for different plates, the 
exposures required to obtain the same results are also known (or those 
plates, if the exposure for any one of them has previously been ascer- 
tained. 

The determination of the numerical value of the symbol i is there- 
fore an important problem. 

Since the density of the image is an abstract number, it follows that 

_^ is also an abstract number, and that i is therefore an exposure. It 

was oalle '. the inertia, and it really measures that exposure which will 
suffice to change a particle of silver bromide into the developable con- 
dition. But for its practical application, it has another meaning. It 
measures the least exposure which will just mark the beginning of the 
period- of correct representation. 

The speed of the plate is the inverse value ; the longer the exposure 
needed to bring the plate Just t-o the beginning of the period of correct 
representation, the slower is the plate. Therefore, the speed of the 
plate is measured by the value -;- 

The method adopted form^suring the value of i is as follows. The 
plate is given a series of exposures falling within the period of correct 
representation and then developed and measured, fog being deducted. 
The values of D and of the exposures It, permit of }■ and i in the formula 
expressing the density being calculated. 

It is preferable, however, to obtain the result by a graphic method, 
by means of which all calculations and references to tables of logarithms 
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are avoided. Printed diagrams are used similar to Fig. 212. The 
hoiizoutal border is, like the scale of an ordinary slide rule, a logarith- 
mic graduation for the exposures, but it is repeated four times instead 
of twice, as in the case of the slide rule. Vertical lines are drawn at 
the points 0-156, 0-312, 0-625, 1-25, 25, 5, etc., and they a.e divided 
into 25 equal parts, making the highest density 2-5 and the lowest 0. 
Having measured the densities and deducted _fiom each the density of 
the ''fog strip,'' which is that due to the incipient fog of the plate and 
to the glass and film; they are plotted on the vertical or exposure lines. 
A piece of black thread is then stretched alon;- that part of the curve 
which practically forms a straight line, and which indicates the position 
and extent of the correct period. In this way, the position of the 
straight line may be ascertained before being actually drawn on the 
diagram. After drawing it, it is continued till it intersects the hori- 
zontal Bi;ale at the bottom of the diagram. The point at which the 
intersection takes place gives the inertia. The remaining points may 
now be connected by curves to the ends of the conect period line. The 
curve at the upper end represents the period of over exposure and that 
at the lower end the period of under exposure, the whole representing 
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Fir 214 

the most characteristic features of the plate. The details just described 
will he better understood by a reference to. Fig. 214, which shows the 
curve of an Edward's " iaochromatic medium " plate.* The develop- 

3Bsr» Hurtrr and Driffield's paper, but la 
* used on the Cunadian Surveys. 
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ment factor is obtained by drawing through the point 100 of the 
exposure Bcale, a line parallel to the stnught part of the characteristic 
curve, noting its point of intersection with the density scale. This 
gi^'es the value of the tangent of the angle of inclination, which is the 
development factor. In the example given, the inertia \b 0*85 and 
development factor 0'9S. 

. When the inertia of the plate is known, it is possible to time the 
exposures in the camera so that the densities of the gradations are 
almost exactly proportional to the logarithms of the light intensities 
which produced them, and negatives can be produced which satt^ 
very nearly the definition given ol a theoretically perfect negative. lit 
must be borne in mind, however, that such a negative is not neces- 
sarily true to nature. If the negative is to be true to nature, a plate 
must be used which is richly coated, the exposure must be carefully 
timed, and the development must be carried only so far that the 
vaJue of tlie development factor is numerically equal to one. On the 
other hand, such a negative would not itself generally give a print 
true to nature; but that subject will be treated later on. 

The exposure to be given in the camera can, when the inertia is 
known, be found by means of the actinograph, an ingenious instru' 
ment devised by Messra. Hurter and Driffield. For isochromatic 
plates, the inertia must be multiplied by a constant coefficient before 
using it on the actinograph for daylight exposures. 

' of a plate is obtained by dividing 34 by 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to give Messrs. Hurter 
and Driffield's recommendations on development, although they have 
met with considerable opposition. They assert that, for all ordinary 
photographic work, there is no developer superior lo ferrous oxalate. 
It is preJerable, because of the uniformity of the colour of the silver 
depositwi by it, a point of very great importance for printing arwi 
enlarging by developing processen, in which the exposure i* arrived at 
by calculation ; it is preferable, because they have not yet found one 
plate with which it disagreed, and this is more than can be said of 
other developers. It will also develop an old plate which may have 
been carelessly laid by for years ; while, with another developer, it 
would be hopeless to obtain a passable result. It is preferable, be- 
cause, of all developers, it is least liable to attack silver salts which 
have not been acted upon by the light, and because it, will not lend 
itself to the production of foggy messes. It is not implied that other 
developeifl may not have their special uses ; for instance, rodinal is 
of the greatest value in the case of certain plates when dealing with 
extremely short shutter exposures. 
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Proceeding with the operation of development, it is adviaable that 
it be conducted at a fixed temperature, 65° Fahr. for instance. The 
developer itself should be brought to this temperature, and maintained 
At it by placing the doveloping dish in a wuter bath of the same tem- 
perature. The cons.ituenta of the developer are intimately mixed by 
stirring, and, at the moment of pouring on to the plate, the time is 
notadL Xiie dish should only be rocked for a few moments, in order 
to expel any air bubbles from the surface of the plate, and should 
then be covered, so as to expose the plate no more to the red 
light than is absolutely neces-^ary. Examination of the plate during 
development should be avoided as far as possible, as no red light 
whatever is safe in the case of evep. a fairly seiMitive plate. It is 
important to know beforehand what development factor corresponds 
to a given time of development. This is found, once for all, by de- 
veloping gradated exposures for different lengths of time and measur- 
ing the development factor in each case. For other times the factor 
is obtained by interpolation. Having decided on the density to b; 
obtaincKl and knowing the exposure, the density is plotted on the 
diagram on the proper exposure line, and the point obtained joined to 
the division of the horizontal scale representing the inertia of the 
plate. A parallel to this line thrcugh the point lOCtof the bottom 
qcale gives the development factor, from which the time of develop- 
ment is deduced. 

After development, the plate is fixed in clean hyposulphite of sod& 
and washed in the ordinary way. After washing, it is well to wipe 
the surface of the film gently with a plug of wet cotton wool. 
When the plate is dry, the back of it should -be thoroughly cleaned 
and the film wiped with a silk handkerchief. 

117. NBOATIVE3 AND POSITIVES. ^Let a sensitive plate behind a 
negative be illuminated by a light of known intensity, and for simpli- 
city's sike, let the negative have only two or three different opaci- 
ties. Let the opicities of the negative be 40, 20 and 10; then we 
should expect the plate to be illuminated behind the negative with 

7^ > ^ and yr of the original intensity of the light. Experiment 

reveals, however, that thi^ is not so, but that the results of exposures 
to the light behind the negative are greater than those which would be 

produced ' by -- > -^. and y^ of the original light intensity. The 

Mbson. i}e this is not far to seek. When the light shine^ on the plate 
directly, siy a'-out 70 to 80 per cent of the light is reaaet«d hy ihe 
plate into space. When a negative is placed in front of the plate, the 
light is similarly reflected by the sensitive surface, but a considerable 
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portion of it is at once reflected back again by the two reflecting sur- 
faces of the negative, so that behind a negative, leas of the light trana- 
mitted by it is lost by reflection from the sensitive film, and conse- 
quently, more work is done on the film than would be the case if the 
same intensity of the light were to act upon a film free to reflect. The 
amount of light reflected by the sensitive film and back again by the 
negative depends upon the co-efficients of reflection of both the film and 
the negative, it maybe foreseen tliat the sanie negative will give 
different reaulta upon different printing surfaces, according to the 
amount of light which these surfaces reflect, 

. There is still another point to be considered. The opacity found 
with the photometer, is measured chiefly to the yellow rays o£ the lamp, 
whilst those rays are least active upon the p'at«. The opacity of the 
negative to the blue rays is, in all cases tested, greater than the opacity 
to the yellow rays. 

These considerations explain why, when a negative is used for con- 
tact printing, its opacity must be considered as less than that indicated 
by the photometer; and when it is used for enlargement, the opacity 
must be consideroti as greater than that measured with the photometer, 
because, in the one case, the sensitive surface cannot reflect freely, 
whilst, in the other, it does so. 

The exact amount by which the value of the opacity of the negative 
is to be' increased or decreased depends, therefore, upon the reflection 
of the film, upon its sensitiveness to the different portions of the 
spectrum and upon the colour of the negative. 

If it were not for these corrections, the relation between a negative 
and a positive could be at once deduced from the formula 



D = r\og(Jt^ 



In this formula, the intensity of the light, I, is reduced by the 
negative and must t>B divided by the opacity ; which, in logarithmic 

calculation, means deducting the logarithm of the opacity from the 
logarithm of the intensity of the light. But, the logarithm of the 
opacity is the density measured by the photometer, which density is 
simply subtracted. In order to prevent confusion, the densities of 
negatives, including fog, are denoted by JV, and the densities of posi- 
tives by P. The equation which results, after introducing the correc- 
tion 1 of the negative density for the reasons just explained, stands 
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and this equation represents the general relatioa between a. negative 
and its positive. P is the density of the positive produced behind the 
negative of density N upon a plate of inertia i by means of the light 
intensity / in the time t. 

The coefficient a, which converts the density as measured into the 
printing density, is, for negatives developed by ferrous oxalate, usually 
a fraction ; for pyro-developed negatives, it is generaUy nearly 1, if the 
negative be used for contact printing ; but, when the negative is used 
for enlarging, this factor «, which changes the usual density of the 
negative into the enlarging density, is always greater than 1, even for 
negatives developed with ferrous oxalate. 

The method for finding the printing factor a. is illustrated by Fig. 
215. Assuming that a speed determination has already been made of 




the plate of which the printing factor is required, and that the extent 
and position of the line of correct representation are known, two more 



exposures are made, which, so long as they fall ' 

period, should lie as widely apart as possible. In th 

exposures given are 5 and 40 c.ra.s. Taking a negativ 

density of, say, about 1 0, the object now is to produt 

negative, upon the plate under examination, a density 

somewhere between the densities which will result from the two direct 

exposures already given. The geometrical mean of 5 i 

roughly, 15; the intention i\ 



ithin the correct 

example, the 

of a uniform 

!, through this 

ty which shall lie 



I, therefore, to produce a density behind 
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the negative (the total density of which is, in the example, 0- 985) 
equivalent to a direct exposure of 15 e.m.a. The necessary exposure 
is calculated thus : — 

Log r=l<« 15 + 0-985. 

7"= 145. 

This exposure of 145 c.m.a. is given through the negative and the 
plate developed together with that produced by the direct exposures 
of 5 and 40 e.m..». Having measured the resulting densities and de- 
ducted fog, those densities which result from the two direct exposures, 
in the example 1010 and 1-966, are marked upon the exposure hnes 
5 and 40 <if a diagram. Through these two densities, a straight line is 
drawn which coincides with the correct period of the plate. In the 
example, the density produced through the negative is 1-730, exclusive 
of fog ; this i& marked on the density scale, andahorizontallinedrawn 
through it intersecting the straight line previously drawn. Through 
this point of int«rsectioTi a perpendicular is drawn to the inertia scale 
and the point of intersection marked. This point of intersection 
gives the direct exposure to which an exposure of 145 e.-m.t. through 
the negative is equivalent, in the example 34 cms. The printing 
factor " is obtained hy deducting log 24 from log 145, and dividing the 
result by the density of the negative used : 



liOg 145 -log 24 



= •79 



To produce with certainty a good positive transparency on a given 
plate, the exposure behind the highest density must be just sufficient 
to slightly affect the plate, and, therefore, must be equal to the inertia. 
The necessary exposure would be 

log 7'=logi + a-A'" 

jV being the highest negative density. 

But, the cnlculation need not be made at all. The printing density 

of the negative, measured on the density scale, is taken with a pair of 

compasses and the same distance to the right on the exposure scale 

' ' .>■--., . . m, . — ary exposure is 

same negative, 
nultinlied with 
;. For contact 
le factor varies 
ictical purposes 
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to use the factor 08, but, o( courne, it is always better to ascertain the 
correct factor by experiment. 

It can be shown that one and the same negative is not equally suit- 
able for all printing processes, and that a negative yielding a good 
ordinary silver print is generally incapable of giving a iirBt-class enlarge- 
ment on bromide paper. By variations in the time of development, it 
is possible to produce secondary negatives in which the scale of tones 
is either contracted or extended, and this function of development is of 
the utmost value in the production of special negatives for special 
printing processes. 



118. Contact phintinq akd ENtAHoiNO.^The principles ir.volved 
ia cont ict printing and enlarging on paper are practically the same. 
In both cases, it is necessary that the negative shall have that range 
of gradations which the paper ia capable of regisbering. The subiect 
of contact printing has been treated separately in an able paper by 
Mr, V. C. Driffield*. It will be sufficient for our purpoaea to give his 
remarks on enlarjing ; with some 'slight and evident modiftcations, 
they may be applied to contact printing. 

There is a prejudice against enlargements on bromide paper, many 
persons maintaining that satisfactory results cannot be produced on 
this material. It must be admitted, that the best possible results are 
probably obbained by a contact print in platinum or carbon from an 
enlarged negative ; but at the same time, very much better bromide 
enlargements can be produced than one very often sees, if only, the 
conditions necessary for their production be observed. Thefailure, to 
produce satisfactory enlargements on bromide paper, is probably chiefly 
due to the fact that it ia utterly impossible to produce a good enlarge- 
ment from a negative which will yield a good contact print, and yet 
one negative is generally expected to serve both purposes. 

There is also a general impression that the production of a good 
enlargement involves the use of a light of high intensity, preferably 
daylight, or, at any rate, such an illuminant as lime light. This im- 
pression is altogether a fallacy ; on the contrary, given a suitable 
negative and a correct exposure, a perfectly satisfactory result can be 
obtained with artificial light of extremely feeble intensity. The 
mistake has arisen from attempting to produce enlargements from 
negatives of ordinary denaity with light of low intenaity. The pro- 
longed exposure necessary in such cases has not been realized, and 
under exposure has resulted ; while, with daylight, it has been easy 
to secure a more adequate exposure and the better result has been 
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attributed to tl^e higher illuminant. But, neither d&ylight nor any 
other light will ever produce a, satisfactory enlargement from an unsuit- 
able negative. The only advantage, that appertains to the use of day- 
light, is that it doea not necessitate the possession of an optical lantern ; 
but utherwise, the balance of advantage is infinitely in favour of the 
lantern, Daylignt is fickle, and more difficult to gauge accurately 
than an oil lamp ; then again, it is only available in the day time, 
while enlarging by oil light can be conducted at any hour, day or 

The essential conditions to consider in connection with enlarge- 
ments are, firstly, the quality of the negative required ; and, secondly, 
the estimation of correct exposure. 

The consideration which determines the character of the negative 
suited for enlargement is the range of gradation which bromide paper 
is capable of yielding. The range of gradation of the negative must 
coincide with the range of gradation, of the paper, if a satisfactory 
result is to be looked for. The range of the paper is the ratio exist- 
ing between the two exposures, one of which Just falls short of pro- 
ducing any deposit, and the other which just suffices to produce the 
deepest black which the paper is capable of recording when viewed by 
reflected light. 8ay, for example, that an exposure of five second^ 
just fails to produce a deposit and that one of 160 seconds just pro- 
duces maximum blackness, the range of the paper would be as 5 is to 
160, or as 1 is to 32. Now, obviously, for a negative to exactly cor- 
respond with the paper range, its capacity for transmitting light must 
have the same ratio — that is to say, the ratio between the opacities 
representing the deepest shadow and the highest light must also be as 
1 is to 32. This means, that the difTerence between the maximum 
and minimum densities of the negative must be equal to the logar- 
ithm of 32, which is 1 '505; but it must not be forgotten, that this is 
the dilference of the printing densities which are obtained by multi- 
plying the densities measured in the photometer by the printing 

To investigate the range of bromide paper, a series of exposures was 
made and after developing, the gradations of the paper were measured 
by reflected light, employing for that purpose a modification of Hurter 
&, Driffield's photometer. The readings do not, however, in this case 
express density, but the fraction of light refle(:ted by the gradations as 
compared with light reflected by the normal white of the paper. A 
reading of 1 3 (log. 20) indicates that the gradation reflects -— of the 

light reflected by the pure white of the paper. Having measured the 
gradations of the entire strip in this way, they were plotted just as in 
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the ewe of a speed detormioation, Pig. 216 ehovs the result. It ii 
at onoe seen that there is a strong resemblance between the paper scale 
and the characteristic! curve of a plate ; but, there is a peculiarity about 
the upper part of the curve. In the case of a plate, this would merge 
from the straight line of the correct period much more gradually ; here, 
■when the ordinate 160 is reached, there ia no furiher measurable 
difference in the degree of blackness, so that, though exposures beyond 
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Fig-. 216 

160 cm.*, produce slight differences just discernible to the eye, 
comparatively large density differences in the negative are repre- 
sented by such trifiing differences in the paper scale that they have 
simply to be ignored. The same argument applies to the very faintest 
indications of deposit at the other end of the scale, bO that the practi- 
cally useful range of the paper is less tlian a mere inspection of the 
gradations would lead one to infer. And, it must be remembered, that 
the test strip was practically developed out, while in picture making 
this is generally not the case. The figure, therefore, teaches that the 
practically useful range of bromide paper ia capable of recording light 
intensities which are to each other as 5:160, or as 1:32 ; or, taking the 
difference between the logarithms of these numbers, in order to com- 
pare directly with the negative densities, it is at onoe learned that the 
density range of a negative suitable for enlargement must not exceed 
1 '5, and, as a matter of practical experience, a somewhat leas range 
gives even better results. The figure further teaches that, as the more 
delicate intermediate tones of the negative correspond with the higher 
part of the paper curve, where the gradations approach each other 
12 
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very closely, the email negative gradations should be keptaa widelyapart 
as possible. This means that a negative for enlarging should be fully 
exposed, bo aa to bring its lower densities into the period of correct ex- 
posure. 

The reason for pi^erring a. negative with a rather too contracted, 
than a too extended, range is that it is far better to make quite sure 
of getting the delicate half tones, even at some loss of the deepest 
black tones. 

The range of the paper and its sensitiveness may, in practice, be 
found quite easily. To ascertain the sensitiveness is to discover what 
exposure just brings to the commencement of the paper range — that 
is to say, what is the maximum exposure which will only just pro- 
duce evidence of deposit with full development. It is absolutely 
necessary that this exposure be ascertained by the precise source of 
illumination which is to be employed for' the production of the 
enlargement. A series of exposures is made on a strip of the paper 
to the light emanating from the lautern, but the exposures progress 
by 1-41 instead of 2, thus providing an intermediate gradation, and 
so rendering the decision as to the commencement of range more 
exact. When making this determination the light of the lantern is 
projected upon the screen, having, of course, secured an accurate 
focus and a correct adjustment of, the position of the light. The 
amount of light falling upon the disc is then measured and the 
' exposures made. 

A little difficulty may possibly be found in deciding .which expo- 
sure must be regarded as marking the commencement of the range. 
It is always better, in case of doubt aa to exactly where the range 
commences, to take too great rather than too small an exposura It 
is advisable to be guided by the earliest unmistakable deposit, ignor- 
ing a possible one or two gradations of an extremely faint and inde- 
cisive character, and, while about to ascertain this information re- 
garding the paper, it is well to mask a small portion so as to be able 
to judge of the normal whiteness of the paper. If, after develop- 
ment, there is evidence of fogging on the part to which light has not 
had access, the paper is to be discarded altogether ; it will never 
produce a satisfactory enlargement. Such fogging may arise in the 
manufacture of the paper, or may be the result of deterioration from 
long or careless keeping. 

It was ascertained that the first evidence of deposit on the paper to 
be used for enlarging was produced with an exposure to the light of 
the lantern of a certain number of seconds ; it is transformed into c.ni.t. 
by measuring the intensity of the lantern's light in candle metres by 
means of a simple shadow, photometer. This, in the example given, 
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^orreepondB to 5 cm. for tKe first evidence of deposit on the paper; it 
is one factor required before the exposure for the enlargement can be 
calculated. The other factor involves a consideration of the negative 
to bfi used, and is simply its maximum density multiplied by the enlarg- 
ing factor a. From what has already been explainodj it is clear that 
there is no one number which correctly expresses the density of agiven 
deposit. It is perfectly obvious, that two deposits respectively developed 
with pyrogallol and ferrous oxalate may have identical visual densities, 
and yet, owing to the wide difference in their colour, their actinic den- 
sities will greatly differ j but further than this, it is now seen that a 
given deposit has three distinct density values, — its visual value, its 
contact printing value, and its enlarging value. The visual density of 
a. deposit, developed with ferrous oxalate, which measures I'O becomes 
a contact printing density of 0-8 and an enlarging density of 1'4. 

Let the negative to be used have visual maximum and minimum 

densities of 1'18 and 0'12 respectively; the visual density range is 
therefore l-18-0-12 = r06. When, however, tbedensities come to be 
applied in the operation of enlarging, they require to be multiplied by 
1-4. This converts the visual densities I'lS and 0-12 into the enlarg- 
ing densities 1-653 and 0'168, thus making the enlarging range of the 
negative 1 -484. From what has been seen in considering the question of 
range generally, this negative, the enlarging range of which is so nearly 
15, ought to produce a satisfactory enlargement. , 

The calculation of the exposure may now be proceeded with. All 
that is to be kept in view is that the exposure must be so timed, that 
the action of the light passing through the maximum density of the 
negative shall just bring to the commencement of the paper range : or, 
in other words, the exposure must be so timed that the light passing 
through the maximum density of the negative shall produce the same 
effect as an exposure, without the interposition of the negative, of 5 
c.m.s. The maximum enlarging density of the negative is 1 '652, and as 
this density only transmits about one forty-fifth of the light it receives, 
it is obvious that, in order to produce the same result upon the paper 
as would be produced by an exposure of 5 c.m.s. to the naked light, it 
is necessary to multiply 5 c.rn.s. by forty-five, the opacity corresponding 
to the maximum density. Five times forty-five is 225, and this is the 
exposure required. 

This cplculation is more conveniently made as follows : 

Maximum enlarging density of negative 1 *652 

Lc^ 5, exposure marking commencement of range. . . 0-699 
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a 
The Dumber oorreeponding to thiB logarithm, -24 4, say 235, is the 
exposure required in c.m.a. 

The faotor 1 '4 for convertiiig the visual iato the enlarging density, 
applies only in the case of negatives developed with ferrous oxalate. 
In the case of negatives very yellow in colour as from development 
with unpreserved pyrogallol, this factor will be somewhat greater; 
how much, will be easily decided by an experiment or two. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Photographic Operatiohb. 



119. Dry pIiATES. — For surveying purposes, photographs must be 
clear and full of detail ; the points to be plotted must be well defined 
and easily recognized. Just at the start, a serious difiBculty is met 
with ; distant points, which are those wanted by the surveyor, are 
always more or less indistinct in a landscape, the distance merging into 
a uniform tint by the effect of what is known as " aerial perspective." 
This effect is due to the light diffused by the mass of air between the 
observer and the distant point ; the greater the distance, and conse- 
quently the greater the mass of intervening air, the more light ia 
diffused and the more iadistiuct the distance becomes. From the 
artist's point of view, aerial perspective ia necessary to give the 
impression of distance ; but to the surveyor, it is moat objectionable. 

The light diffused by the atmosphere is that which it haa previously 
absorbed, and consists mainly of rays of shorter wave lengths, which, 
although not very luminous, have the strongest actinic power. It 
thus happens that aerial perspective is very much exaggerated when 
translated by photography, the strong effect of the light emitted by 
the blue haze, through which the distance is seen, completely blurring 
on the plate the details of the image, so much so, that the photograph 
becomes almost useless for (purveying. Several causes contribute to 
the same result, such as the presence of smoke in the air, dust raised 
by wind, etc. 

To get rid of this effect, it is necessary to have a plate which shall 
not be acted upon by ihe rays of greater refrangibility. Ordinary 
platea are, within the limits of exposure given in the camera, sensitive 
to the blue and violet rays only, but orthochromatic plates are made 
which are acted upon by the other end of the spectrum, although tl.^ 
maximum of sensitiveness is still in the blue violet region. By using 
a screen of a deep orange tint, it is possible to cut off nearly the whole 
of the rays further than the green ; such a screen in connection with 
orthochromatic plates furnishes a partial solution of the difficulty. It 
is, indeed, not entirely removed, because air absorbs, and therefore 
diffuses, not only blue and violet rays, but also those of lesser refrangi- 
bility ; the effect of aerial perspective still exists, but instead of being 
exa^erated by photography, it is reduced. 
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All that is required in the plate is, that it ahall be seositive to other 
rayB than blue and violet, because these rajs are cut off by the screen. 
It is not necessary that it should be acted upon by the red rays, in 
fact, it is preferable for convenience of maaipulation, that it should 
□ot. 

Fig. 217 represents the action of the spectrum on " Edward's iaochro- 
matic medium" plates, exposed behind a deep orange screen. The 
action of light commeacee at D and nearly ends at b. Between h and 




F there is very little action ; just beyond .f , is a band of slight sensi- 
tiveness. It willlae seen that the image on tiiis plate is formed entirely 
by the yellow and green rays ; consequently, the photograph may appear 
quite unnatural. Yellow photographs as white ; an autumn landscape 
when the leaves have turned yellow, looks as if the trees were covered 
with snow. 

The use of orthochromatic plates is not without its drawbacks. The 
shadows, in a landscape, receive their light from the sky and it is this 
light, reflected into the camera, which forms the image. But the light 
of the sky is mostly blue and violet and does not act on the plate 
behind the orange screen ; the result is that the shadows are much 
more intense than on ordinary plates. 

In order to find the proportion between the light coming from an 
object in direct sunlight and that coming from the same object when 
placed in the shade, Messrs. Hurler and Driffield photographed a 
folding screen, upon each of two folds of which had been placed a sheet 
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of white cardboard and a sheet of matt black paper. The screen was 
so placed that one fold was illuminated by direct sunlight, and the 
other by the light reflected from the sky. They cut a plate in two 
and expoaed one half in the camera to the screen ; on the other half 
they made a series of candle expoeurea. Both halves were developed 
for the same time, and the denailies measured and plotted. They 
found that the densities of the black and white paper in the image c^ 
the screen corresponded to the following candle exposures on the 
characteristic curve plotted from the other half of the plate ; 

White in sun. 22-50 



The direct illumination from the sun was a little over twice that 
from the sky. 

The same experiment repeated with an orthochromatic plate behind 
a deep orange screen gave the illumination as twelve times greater in 
direct sunlight than in the shade. It is at once seen, what an enor- 
mous difference there must be between a negative taken under these 
conditions and one taken on an ordinary plate, and how much more 
intense the shadows are iu the first photc^rapb. 

The proportion between direct sunlight and skylight varies with the 
altitude of the sun and with the absorption of the atmosphere : the 
leas light absorbed, the greater is the contrast. Shadows look more 
intense when the Bun is high than when it is low, but it is in the 
mountains, at high elevations, that the contrast is greatest. In 
general, the air is very pure and the coefficient of absorption small ; 
only rays of very short wave lengths are absorbed and diffused, and 
the sky assumes a strange deep blue tint. The thickness of the 
overlying atmosphere being so much less than at sea level, the 
absorption is still further reduced and the shadows of the landscape 
become very intense. The effect is exaggerated by the orthochromatic 
plates with deep yellow screen. 

It is now easy to understand why good photographs of Alpine 
scenery are so scarce :' the wide contrasts present, ranging fr6m snow 
in sunlight to dark pines in shade, and the intensity of the shadows, 
combine to make them the most difficult sabjects to photograph. 
Satisfactory results cannot be expected unless the very best plates 
are used. 

Fortunately, Messrs. Hurter and Driffield have shown how to recog- 
nize a good plate. There must be silver enough on it to give a long 
period of correct representation; any plate, in which the straight part 
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dium," specially made for the purpose, and backed with a non- 
actiuic coating for preventing halation. 

When a subject presenting strong contrasts is photographed and s 
king exposure given, it is observed that the action of the light appears 
to spr^d upon the plate. The edge of the high lights, instead of 
ending abruptly, merges into the ^odow bj a gradually decreasing 
tint more or less extended, according to the intensity of the high light 
and the length of exposure. This is called halation, and is caused by 
the light which has passed through the film, struck the posterior sur- 
face of the glass plate, and been rejected by it to the back of the 
film. The fog which is seen on over-exposed plates is due, in part, to 
halation. The remedy is to Stop the light when it reaches the ^Mck 
surface of the plate by coating it with some black or non-actinic 
material that will absorb the light. Any kind of opaque material 
will not cure halation. Two conditions are requisite ; firstly, the 
coating muat be in optical contact with the glass ; a black cloth, for 
instance, pressed on the plate, would not produce the least effect on 
halation ; secondly, the refractive index of the coating must be the 
same as the index of glass ; otherwise there will still be reflection at 
the surface of the glass. 

The backing is wiped out with a wet sponge before developing. 

Dry plates must be preserved from heat and damp. It is advisable 
to place the boxes, in which they are received from the manufacturers, 
into a larger tin box securely locked. They are inserted in the plate 
holders in weak ruby light, and are then dusted with a flat camel hair 
brush. Two or three strokes of the brush are sufficient ; more would 
develop electricity on the film which would attract the dust. The 
plates are then numbered in pencil in one corner ; it is usual here, 
to write on the plate the numher of the dozen and the number 
of the holder. After being exposed, the plates are removed from the 
holders and packed face to face in the original boxes, without anything 
between the plates. While unpacking and packing the plates, it is 
convenient to have grooved metal boxes into which the whole contents 
of a box-are placed, and from which they can be handled more easily, 
both in filling and emptying the holders. 

!Films were tried here before glass, but the results were not satisfac- 
tory. Admitting that films could be made as good as gloss plates, and it 
does not seem that this point has yet been reached, their only advantages 
over glass would be freedom from breakage and lessened weight ; there 
is no material difference in the bulk of the holders to be carried by the 
snrveyOF, whether he uses glass or films. 
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On these points, it may be said that am&ll glass plates do not 
brcAk ; that is the experience on the surveys here and tbejr are being 
made in as rough a country as will be found anywhere. 

The surveyor carries with him, at the utmost, eighteen pl»tes ; if 
they are half plates (4| x 6^ io.) their w^ght is not a serious oonsider- 
ation. The difference in weight between glosa and films may become 
an important matter when the supply for the whole survey is considered, 
but the conditions must be very exceptionEkl indeed wheo means can- 
not be found for the transportation of the weight represented by the 
plates. 

120. Exposure. — The exposure to be given to a plate is inversely 
proportional to the intensity of the light by which the subject is 
illuminated. A subject requiring an exposure of ten seconds when the 
intensity of the light is one, will, all other conditions unchanged, 
require an exposure of five seconds with a light of intensity two. Be- 
fore giving any rules for exposure, it is therefore necessary to investi- 
gate the variations of daylight. 

The light received by an object in direct sunshine consists of three 
parts : firstly, the direct rays of the sun ; secondly, the light diffused by 
the sky ; and thirdly, the light reflected or diffused by surrounding 
objects. In a landscape and for our purposes, the third part need not 
be considered. 

The light of the sun, after passing through the atmosphere, has lost 
a portion of its constituent rays, the loss being greatest for the 
radiations near the violet end of the spectrum and smallest for those 
near the red end. Taking as a unit, the intensity of a radiation in the 
Ught of the sun just outside of the atmosphere, and denoting by a che 
fraction of this radiation remaining after the light has passed through 
a thickness of one atmosphere, the intensity, sfter passing through a 
mass of air of M atmospheres, is : 



M may be taken as proportional to the secant of the sun's zenith distance 
tip to 65° : for greater distances' it becomes : 

0'0174 X tabular refraction 



e apparent altitude 



The coefficient of transmission, a, is subject to great variations accord- 
ing to the greater or less transparency of the atmosphere : hence, it 
is quite impossible to predict accurately what the intensity of the 
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light will be when the sud is at a certain altitude, but when it is not 
too low, the intensity may be found with sufficient accuracy for photo- 
graphic purpoaeB, 

Edward's orthochromatic plates behind a deep orange screen are, it 
has been shown, sensitive to the rays from D U>b, the greatest action 
being about ■ ''560 ; for exposing these plates, it ia only the inten- 
sity of these particular radiations which has to be considered and 
investigated. An examination of the results obtained by different 
observers shows that for 560,thecoefficientof transmissionthrough 
one atmosphere at sea level and under average conditions of the air, is 
about 65 ; at an elevation of 10,000 feet, with dry and pure air, it 
averages at least 0' 80. These are the two coefficients upon which 
subsequent calculations are based. 

According to Clausiua' theory of the di£Pusion of light, the intensity 
of the light reflected and diffused by the sky ia expressed by the 
formula : 

S-Zoo.2(l-a«) 

in which S is the light from the sky, Z the ratio of the lost portion of 
the suu's light to that reflected and difl'used by the sky, z the zenith 
distance of the sun, a and M the coefficient of trauamission and air 
mass respectively. 

The values given by this formula are too large and do not agree 
with the results obtained on orthochromatic plates. To elucidate this 
point, series of gradated exposures were made on white blotting 
paper, in direct sunshine and in the shade, at various altitudes of the 
sun. The characteristic curves were plotted and, for each altitude, 
two inertias were obtained, one for direct sunshine and oneifor sky- 
light : the intensities were in the inverse ratio of the inertias. The 
numbers so obtained were used for calculating the total light received 
by a surface exposed normally to the sun's rays, the light coming 
directly from the sun being computed by the formula already given, ■ 



with the coefficients of transmission 0*65 for sea level and ' 80 for 
10,000 feet altitude. 

The results are represented by Fig. 218 in which the absoissae are 
the altitudes of the sun. The ordinates are, for convenience, made 
flqual to the reciprocals of the intensity of light, that is to the fraction 

y to which the exposures must be proportional The unit adopted is 
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the intensity at sea level when the sun is at the zenith. There are two 
eurves, one corresponding to sea level and the other one to aa elevation 
of 10,000 feet; it will be 
noted, that there is very little 
change in the exposures re- 
quired at great elevations- 
until the sun approaches the 
^ horizon ; this agrees with the 
I experience of our surveyors. 
J The curves of Fig. 218 agree 
■« fairly well with the results 
^ obtained on orthochromatic 
! plates ; there are occasionally 
j large discrepancies, but no 
« more than must be expected. 
The transparency of the air 
varies so much that no for- 
mula can express accurately 
its absorption. 

A number of actiuometers 
have been devised for the use 
of photographers. The most 
popular depend upon the 
■de paper, tiie intensity of the 
iquired to produ< 
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action of light on specially prepared bro 
light being measured by the time of exposure 

tain tint on the paper. It ia hardly necessary to say, that these instru- 
ments cannot be depended upon for ascertaining the exact exposure to 
be given to orthochromatic plates behind a deep orange screen. The 
prepared bromide paper is acted upon by the rays beyond F only, 
while the orthochromatic plate answers only to the radiations between 
D and b. For the indications of the actinometer to be accurate, the 
proportion between the different radiations in daylight should not vary; 
but that is not the case — the proportion is changing constantly. If, the 
exposure found by the actinometer were correct with the sun high in 
the sky, it would be excessive with a low sun. The same remark 
applies to all actinoraetera : every one indicates the intensity of some 
particular radiations which are not those acting upon the ortho- 
chromatic plate behind a deep orange screen, nevertheless, an actino- 
meter may occasionally prove useful. 

The next step to be taken is to find the inverse of the intensity of 
light for every hour of the day, and for every day of the year, at the 
place where the photographs have to be taken. The altitudes of the 
sun are calculated for the latitude of the place and for one day in 

every month, and the corresponding values of the fraction -^ are taken 
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from the curves at Pig. 218, The resolts for 50° of north latitudla 
are plotted ia Fig. 219; the absciseoe are the moitthB and da^s of tk* 
year, and the ordinates the comparative exposures. The points cor- 
responding to the same hour of the day are joined by curves ; the full 
lines are for sea level and the broken lines for an ejevation of 10,000 
feet. 



All thic, however, applies only to light coming from a clear sky ; aa 
allowance has to be made when the aun is obscured by clouds. Messrs. 
Hurler and Driffield, in the instructions for their actinograph, adopt 
five degrees of brightness : very bright, bright, mean, dull, and very 
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dull. Very bright light is that coming from a pure sky, and mean is 
whea there is jnst sufficient sun to caat a very faint shadow. Vei^ 

dull is the dullest light in which it would be at all reasonable to take 
a photograph, a definition which, it must be admitted, is somewhat 
indefinite, but which a little practice will make clear. Bright ia between 
mean and very bright, dull is between mean and very dull. Taking ae 
a unit the exposure with a very bright light, the exposure for bright 
tight is 1^, for mean light two, for dull light three, and for very dull 
light four. 

With orthochromatio plates and orange screen, the proportions are 
as follows : — 

Light. Exposure. 

Very bright 1 

Bright 1-5 

Mean 2 

Dull 4 

Very dull '. 8 

The increase of exposure in dull weather is due to the bluish 
gray colour of the light coming from a cloudy sky ; the blue rays being 
stopped by the orange screen, do not reach the plate. 

We must now find the unit of exposure, or the exposure required at 
sea level, when the sun is at the zenith ; with this unit, the diagram of 
Fig. 219 gives at once the expoaure at any time. Under ordinary 
circumstances, there would be a different unit for each kind of subject ; 
thus, for views of the sea the unit would be small, while for landscapes 
with dark foliage in the foreground, it would be large. In surveying 
the character of views and the scale of tints to be reproduced are 
tolerably uniform, and it will generally be found practicable to adopt 
one unit for the whole of the work. 

Let us consider Alpine scenery under a bright sun, snow being 
present in quantities ; the scale of tints to be reproduced extends from 
snow in sunshine to dark trees in the shade of the valleys. These 
extreme contrasts being exaggerated by orthochromatic plates with 
orange screen, it is easy to understand that unless the plate be given 
all the exposure that it will stand, the shadows will be hopelessly 
underexposed. It seems, therefore, that the exposure should be 
proportional to the intensity of the high lights, reversing the old rule 
of exposing for the shadows. The excessive contrast between snow 
in sunshine and snow in the shade, may be decreased by making use of 
the period of over-exposure in such a way, that snow in the shade and 
the brightest rocks shall be rendered by densities corresponding about 
to the end of the period of correct representation. An indirect 
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advantage of this mode of procedure is to increase considerably the 
range of the plate and to secure better detail in the shadows. 

Bearing these remarks in mind, the unit of exposure is ascertained 
by trial plates on a landscape of tlie same kind as those of the survey. 
The object is to find the greatest exposure which the plate will stand. 
Let us suppose that on the 20th of September, at 2 p.m., and at sea 
level, the proper exposure is found to be 34 seconds. The diagram of 
Fig. 219 gives for this day and hour 1*4 as the coefficient by which the 
unit of exposure must be multiplied : the unit is, therefore, 34 : 1 "4 or 
24 seconds. It is advisable to repeat the experiment on several days, 
so as to obtain a good average unit, because the intensity of daylight 
is subject to great fluctuations. 

Suppose now, that it is required to find the exposure at 4 p.m. on 
the 20th of August. The diagram of Fig. 21 9 gives, for sea level, 1 ■ 65 
times the unit, or 40 seconds. For an elevation of 10,000 feet^ it 
would be 0-92 times the unit, or 23 seconds. For any intermediate 
elevation, the exposure can be obtained by interpolation. 

The surveyor, however, does not make these calculations every time 
he has to expose a plate : before starting for his day's work, he 
examines his diagram and notes the exposures for that particular day 
and for the elevation of the ground. These exposures may, during the 
course of the day, be increased to suit the light, when the sky is not 
clear ; a view that is generally dark also requires a longer exposure. 

If desired, a new diagram like Fig. 219 may be plotted with the 
unit of exposure found, giving directly the exposure inst«ad of the 
factor by which the unit must be multiplied. 

If, it were attempted to give such prolonged exposures and to 
handle the plate in accordance with ordinary practice, the negative 
would be flat and foggy and present all the well known characteristics 
of over-exposure. It is imperative to pay. particular attention to the 
following points : — 

1st. The plate must be backed, or it will be ruined by halation. 

2nd. The inside of the camera must be dead black and provided 
with one or two diaphragms. The sides of the camera are illuminated 
very strongly by the light diffused by the plate, and also by some of 
the rays coming through the lens : if the sides were not dead black, 
this light would again be reflected on the plate which would be 
fogged. 

3rd. With the same object of preventing reflections inside of the 
camera, the diameter of the back lens of the object glass must be 
small. This condition is realized in Zeiss' anastigmat F/18. 
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4th, The light, which does not contribtite to form the imiige on the 
sensitive plate, must be prevented by a hood from entering the 
camera ; otherwise, some of it would be reflected or diffused on the 
plate, and cause more or lesa fog. . 

5th. Uader no circumstances must the sun shine on the lens ; 
when the line of sight is somewhere in the direction of the sun, it may 
be advisable to cut off the sky, if very bright, by closing the upper 
part of the hood's opening. 

So far, our remarks have been confined to Alpine scenery, but^ all 
views taken for surveying purposes being distant landscapes, the rules 
given are ^plicable to all oases. 

It is useful to know the portions of the characteristic curve which 
are brought into play by the exposures given. For this purpose, a plate 
is given a series of gradated exposures to a steady light, like that of a 
lamp which has been burning for some time. The plate is developed, 
measured, and its densities plotted (Fig. S20). 



/ 




In the same dish and at the same time, iv landscape exposure is de- 
veloped : its densities are measured and compared with the character- 
istic curve. 

121. Develoement.— The backing having been washed off, the 
plates are put in grooved trays containing one dozen each, and are 
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developed with freshly prepared iron ojcalnte. The formula used 

Oxalate of potash 1 oz. 

Water 3 ozs. 

Bromide of potassium 15 grs. 

Acetic acid 10 mins. 

And: 

Sulphate of iron 1 ok. 

Water , 2 ozs. 

Acetic acid 2 mins. 

To each ounce of the oxalate solution are added two drama of the 
iron, solution. 

The development is carried out for n definite length of time, so 
that the greatest densities of the negative be those adapted to the 
enlarging process. Assuming, for instance, that hromide paper is 
used, and that the highest negative density required is 1'05, the 
development must be so timed as to produce this density. In Fig. 
220, the density corresponding to the exposure of 40 seconds is 2-35 
and the development factor 1-42. To reduce this density to 1'05, the 
development factor should be : 

105 

^:3^x 1-42 = 0-63 

A few trials with plates having received aeries of exposures show 
what the. length of development must be. If the plates have been 
properly expoaed, the density due to snow is somewhere in the vicinity 
of the exposures of 20 or 40 seconds in Fig. 220, and with a development 
factor of 0-63, the curve of the gradations should be as shown by the 
dotted line. If snow were absent, the highest densities would probably 
not exceed 090, but the negatives would still produce good enlarge- 
ments. In a series of views containing no snow, the development 
should be carried a little further, until, for instance, the 7 5 seconds 
exposure in Fig. 220, produces tha requisite density of 1'06, the de- 
velopment factor being 0-75. 

With every batch of plates, the surveyor forwards a few duplicates 
which are developed separately, for checking both the exposure and ihe 
time of development. 

After developing for the requisite time, the developer is emptied out 
and the tray filled with water several times ; the plates are then taken 
out and put in another grooved tray containing hyposulphite of soda. 
When fixed, they are washed and before putting them to dry, the film 
is wiped with a tuft of cotton. 
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122. Enlargbuknt. — The plates having been allowed to dry, the 
highest density ot each is measured and written in the mai^a. Messrs . 
Hurter and Driffield's photometer is a very perfect and precise instm - 
ment, but presents several disadvantages. It must be used in a dark 
room, two powerful lamps have to be set up and attended to. and the 
deposit of which the density is to be measured must have an area of at 
least one-quarter of an inch in diameter, a condition seldom found in 
landscape negatives. It has been found advisable to adopt here, 
. another form of photometer shown in Fig. 221 ; a section is given in 




Fig. 222. Although not by any means an accurate instrument, the 
densities measured by it are quite precise enough for the calculation of 
exposures in enlarging. 

It consists of a microscope A, of very low power, mounted over a plat- 
form G on which rests the negative to be measured. The film being 
in contact with the platform, its image is formed in the horizontal 
plane passing through the axis of a large tube B closed at one end by 
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aa iris dutphrt^in F. In ;j is a rectan^ar prifim mounted on a dia- 
phragm, which closes the other end of the tube J?, and immediately in 
front of the prism is a piece of opal glass E. Tlie upper face of the 
prism la in the focal plane of the microscope, and its edge divides the 
field into two equal parte. 

Under the platform C is a slide L carrying a photographic plate, on 
which five strips of different densities have been impressed by a series 
of exposures. These densities increase in arithmetical proportion, the 
highest density being about equal to the density of the opal glass 
E. Any of these strips may, by drawing the slide, be brought under 
the hole H, over which the negative to be measured is placed ; by 
pushing the slide aa far as it will go, the negative strips are removed 
from under the hole H ; there is then nothing under the negative 
to intercept the light reflected by the mirror M in the direction of the 
microscope's axis. 

In front of the iris diaphragm, F, is a stage with springs for insert- 
ing pieces of opal or coloured glass. 

The object glass of the miscroscope is formed of two common opera 
glass objectives of three-inch focal length. The eyepiece consists of 
two piano convex lenses of two and three-quarter inch focus, placed 
one and half inch apart. The magnifying power is about four times. 

The platform C is lined with black velvet ; the whole instrument is 
mounted on a simple wooden frame. 

Coloured glasses of different tints may be adjusted to the end of the 
eyepiece. 

Turning the instrument towards a uniform source of illumination, 
like the sky or a sheet of white paper, and looking through the eye- 
piece, the field is seen divided into two parts differently illuminat«d ; 
one of the halves receiving its light from the tube B through the opal 
glass E and by reflection on the hypothenuse fa*e of the prism p, the 
other half receiving it by reflection on the mirror M through the 
object glass of the microscope. The illumination of each of the two 
halves of the field can be varied at will, the one belonging to the tube 
B by opening or closing the iris diaphragm, and the one belonging to 
the microscope by moving the slide L. A negative being placed over 
the hole H, equality of illumination can be obtained by a judicious 
use of the iris diaphragm and of the slide. 

The principle of this instrument is, that the illumination of the opal 
glass E is proportional to the area of the opening in the iris diaphragm. 
Without the opal glass, the opening or closing of the diaphragm does 
not cause any change in the illumination of Uie prism, so long as the 
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Bection of the bundle of rays coming out from the eyepiece is larger 
than the pupil. When a difiusing screen, like opal glaas, is inserted, 
the light reaching the eye is composed of two parta : the light diflused 
by the screen, which is proportional to its Ulumioation or to the open- 
ing of the diaphragm, and the light transmitted directly which is not 
affected by the opening of the diaphragm. With opal glass of density 
2, this last part of the light is not appreciable and the illumination 
varies, within the limits of accuracy of the instrument, proportionally 
to the aperture of the diaphn^;m. 

Let us assume, that the density D of the darkest atrip of the slide 
L is 8uch that, by placing it under the hole H, the illumination / of 
the two halves of the field is equal when the diaphragm is open to its 
full diameter a. !Now, place a negative over the hole H, and close the 
diaphragm until equality of illumination is restored ; let a' be its 
diameter and F the illumination; we have : 



But^^ is the opacity of the negative, and, as the density is the log- 
arithm of the opacity, 

A=2(logo-loga') 

A being the density of the negative. The graduation of the dia- 
phragm is calculated by this formula, the full opening being marked 
zero. The divisions of the scale are given hereunder ; 

Division of Diameter of dia- 

the scale. pbiagm'a aperture. 

00 1-00 

■1 -89 

■2 : -79 



• ■7 . 



We are now able to measure any density greater than D and less 
than D-\-\, D being the density which just secures equahty of illumi- 
nation when the diaphrt^;m Is fully open or when the index is at zero 
I3J 
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of the scale. The negative is placed over the ho'e ff, the density 
etrips are removed from under ic by pushing the slide, and the dia- 
phragm is closed until the two halves of (he field are equally bright. 
Iiet a be the division of the scale oppoaite the index : the density is 

A = i> + a 

When the density of the negative to be measured is less than D, 
one of the strips of the slide L ia drawn under the hole ZT, so as to 
form with the ne;;ative a density greater than D. The diaphragm is 
^;ajn closed until the two halves of the field are equally illuminated. 
Ijet a be the corresponding division of the diaphragm's scale, and d the 
density of the slide's strip; the total density measured is A + i^ and 
we have ; 



We mark on the slide the vame of l>-ii for each of the five 
strips, and the instrument is ready for measuring any negative. The 
diaphragm ia first fully opened, and the negative placed over the hole H. 
Looking through the eyepiece, the slide ie drawn until the negative 
appears darker than the prism, and the diaphragm is closed until 
equality of illumination is obtained. The density is the sum of the 
numbers read on the slide and on the diaphragm's scale. 

Generally, there is a difference in the colour of the two halves of the 
field ; to adjust accurately the illumination, it is necessary to place on 
the eyepiece a glass of the complementary colour. 

The values oi D — d tobe inscribtjd on the slide, may be ascertained 
by using a negative of which the various densities have previously been 
measured in a Hurter and Driffield's photometer. They may also be 
found by measii ring the densities of the slide, as follows ^ — Take a 
negative of density slightly greater than D, and place it over the hole 
Zf; push in the slide, and close the diaphragm until the illumination 
of the field is uniform. Let <* be the reading of the diaphragm's scale. 
Then draw under the negative the first or lightest strip of the slide 
and let B be the reading' of the diaphragm's scale. The density of the 
first strip is ' ' 



The difference between this strip and the next one is found in the same 
way, and the operation ia repeated until the density d" of the last strip 
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ia obtained. Let y be the reading of the diaphragm's scale when 
eqaalitf of illumination is produced with the last strip d, then ; 



from which D is readily obtained. 

d' mu^t be equal to or greater than D ; if greater, the number cor- 
responding to it, to be marked on the slide, is negative. 

For very great densities, a screen reducing the light is inserted in 
front of the iris diaphragm ; this, however, is seldom necessary. 

In measuring a landscape negative, it ia advisable to cover it with a 
sheet of black paper in which a small hole has been made. The nega- 
tive is shifted oothe platform until the spot to be measured is bisected 
by the edge of the prism ; the black paper ia then adjusted ovtfr the 
negative so as to cover everything except this spot. 

A little discrimination has to be exercised in selecting the spot of 
highest density in a negative. We must bear in mind that all leaser 
densities will be represented in the print by a deposit. It may occur 
that one particular spot has a density much in excess of the other parts 
of the negative, in which case it is not correct to regulate the exposure 
by it. The density to be measured is the moat transparent spot of 
the negative which it is desired to have represented by pure white in 
the print. 

The measurement of densities, with the photometer just described, is 
a very rapid operation. 

Before developing the plates, it is necessary to ascertain the range 
of gi-adation or the highest density required for enlargement. Messrs. 
Hurter and Driffield have shown how this is done for enlargements on 
transparency plates or bromide paper ; their instructions should be 
carefully adhered to. Butsomesimpliticationsmay be introduced in the 
details of the operations ; they are illustrated by a description of the 
method followed here for enlarging on bromide paper. 

The range of the paper is ascertained, as recommended by Mr. 
Driffield, by a aeries of exposures progressing in geometrical ratio. If 
the revolving disc is not available, the grad a Eed exposures may be given 
by covering successively different portions of the paper. The series 
may be commenced, for instance, by exposing for three seconds the 
whole of the paper strip, except a mai^in on which the white of the 
paper is to be preserved. Then, a small portion of the strip is covered 
and a further exposure of one second given ; a little more of the strip 
is covered and another exposure of two seconds given, and so on. The 
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first portion has received an exposure of three seooads, the second 
portion fonr seconds and the thiid portion six seooads. The separate 
exposure may be : 

3'— 1—2— »— 4— 6— 9—1 4— 21— 3 1—47— 70, 



the total corresponding aspoaures are : — 

3'„4 _6— 9—1 3—1 9—28—42—63—94—1 41-211. 

That is very nearly a geometrical progroBsion. The exposures need not 
be made to the light of a candle ; indeed, it is preferable to use a lamp 
which has been burning for some time, the light being more steady. 
The distance of the lamp is adjusted so that the first exposures shall 
not produce any appreciable deposit on development. 

A strip of bromide paper was exposed as described above: 
after full development, it was found that the first well-marked 
change in the whiteness of the paper corresponded to the exposure of ^ 
4 seconds, while after the exposure of 141 seconds, there was no per- 
ceptible increase in the intensity of the black. The range of the 

141 
paper was, therefore, or 35. If the enlarging factor of the 

negatives were 1 ' 4, their highest density, exclusive of fog, should be : 

12835 = 1-10. 

1-4 

To find the exact value of this highest density, a plate is given 
four or five exposures calculated to give densities, exclusive of f<^, 
little different from the highest density 1 ■ 10, already found. In the 
example given, the densities maybe 1-06, I'OS, I'lO, 1-12, 1-14. A 
few trials may have to be made before the correct densities are 
obtained. ^ 

This plate, which we will call the. standard tint plate, is inserted in 
the slide of the enlarging lantern, the image is projected on a piece of 
bromide paper and a series of exposures is given by covering succes- 
sively the paper across the images of the density strips. The mean 
exposure must be timed to just produce a faint deposit on the 
developed paper for the image of the middle density strip. Assuming 
this mean expoeure to he 45 seconds, the series should be : 



, 42', 45', 48', B2". 
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The resulting image on the paper conBists of rectangular figures of 
different tints, aa Bhown by Fig. 223. The darkest tints are those 
ifmaiTat corresponding to the clear 

-* glass and gelatine in the 

standard plate ; if the ex- 
posures have been properly 
timed, one at least of the tints 
in this strip must be the 
Q darkest black of the paper. 
S In jthe figure, this tint has 
I been product by the ex- 
q posures of 46 and 52 seconds; 
48 seconds is, therefore, the 
exposure for which the iirst 
appreciable tint should be 
produced through the highest ■ 
density of the negative. An 
examination of thestrip which 
_, _„_ ' has received the exposure of 

ng,ZJ3 4g seconds shows, that this 

first tint was produced through the density 1-08 ; we must, therefore, 
endeavour to so develop our negatives that the highest density of each, 
exclusive of fog, shall be as nearly as possible 1*08, because they will 
then correspond precisely to the range of the paper, an exposure of 
48 seconds just producing black for the darkest shadows and the lightest 
tint of the paper for the high lights. 

To find the exposures for negatives 
of different densities, take a logarith- 
mic slide and glue a piece of paper 
If* over the upper scale M (Fig. 224), 
On the edge of the paper, measure » 
_. _„ . distance AB equal to the logarithm of 

"^' ^^ the range of the bromide paper, 35 in 

the example; this distance AB represents the density found by the 
experiment with the standard tint plate, 1-08 in our case, and is to be 
divided into equal parts, the point B being at 1 '08 of the scale. Slide 
this scale until B coincides with number 48 of the l(^rithmic scale, 
which number is the exposure found with the standard tint plate ; the 
slide is now set to indicate the exposure for a negative of any density, 
^is exposure being the number of the logarithmic scale which coincides 
with the density of the negative on the upper scale. For instance, a 
negative of density 0-90 requires an exposure of 37 seconds, and one of 
density 1-20 requires 71 seconds. 

The ' explanation is as follows : Let E and D be the exposure and/.' 
density found with the standard tint plate, and r the range <^'tbB-'' 
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bromide paper; since the exposure E has produced through the 
density D the aome effect on the bromide paper as an exposure r 
times less through the clear glass and gelatine, the enlarging opacity 
is r and the enlarging valae of the density i> is log r. Denoting by a 
the enlarging factor, 

£y construction, the density scale of the logarithmic slide is a scale 
of the values of aD^ 

The exposure e necessary to produce on the bromide paper the 
E 
lightest tint is — , hence: 

log e = log j& - Ic^ r 

e is the number of the lower scale of the logarithmic slide which coin- 
cides with zero of the density scale. 

In order that another exposure E through a density D' shall pro- 
duce the same tint on the bromide paper, we must have : 

log ^ = log e + aD'. 

This value of F is, it will readily be seen, given by the lower scale of 
the logarithmic slide opposite the division D' of the upper scale. 

The standard tint plate is made on a plate of the same batch of 
emulsion as those used on the survey, and is developed in the same 



It has been assumed that the fog densities of this plate and of all 
the negatives were equal. With plates of one emulsion, exposed and 
treated as they are here, this assumption is practically correct ; with 
our plates the fog density never differs much from 0-15. As a matter 
of fact, this fog is never measured„all densities employed including 
fog ; the only change which this necessitates, in the method outlined 
' above, is a shifting of the zero of the density scale of the logarithmic 
slide. {Fig. 224.) The division formerly marked aero is now marked 
0'15, the fog density, and the division 108 is marked 1-23; or, more 
simply, the density scale is moved 0'15 to the left. 

In deciding which is the lightest tint indicating the commence- 
ment of the range of bromide paper, it is well to remwnber Mr. 
Driffield's advice and to disregard the faintest deposits. The change 
. in the tints is so slow in this portion of the paper range that, if it 
-/.Vere used, the different shades of the high lights in the negative 
' -iwQuld not be adequately rendered. 
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Although these operations may appear complicated, they are ia reahty 
very simple. Once the standard tint plate and the log&rithmio slide have 
been prepared, they S'crve for the whole of one season's work. The 
only thing that remains to be done is to adjust the logarithmic slide 
whenever enlargements are to be made. For that purpose, a series of 
exposures is made with the stuadard tint plate, as already explained, 
but this time, the only portion of the print examined is the strip cor- 
responding to the exposure through the clear glass and gelatine. The 
density scale M {Fig. 224) of the logarithmic slide is then shifted, until 
the point B coincides with the number of the other scale expressing 
the exposure which has first produced black on the print. The paper 
does not require to be fixed, and the whole operation is complete in three 
or four minutes. The enlargements can then be proceeded with. 

In making this experiment, it will be observed that while the light 
tints produced through the density strips merge imperceptibly into the 
white of the paper, the gradations cease abruptly when bla«k is attained; 
this method of setting the logarithmic scale is therefore very precise. 
From this peculiarity of bromide paper, two conclusions may be drawn; 
firstly, that it may be accurately timed, and secondly, that it must be 
accurately timed. Unlike dry plates, there is no latitude of exposure ; 
the negative and the exposure must both be adapted to the paper. If, 
for some reason, the instructions given above cannot be followed, 
enlargements on bromide paper should not be attempted; they would 
result Id failure. In such a case, transparency plates should be 
resorted to, because some use may be made of an imperfect trans- 
parency, while an imperfect bromide print is useless.* 

The prints are developed with iron oxalate, washed in acidulated 
water and fixed. After a thorough washing, they are dried flat and in 
such a way that the expansion or contraction of the paper is equal in 
all directions. For this purpose, the prints may be soaked in alcohol 
before drying, or the edges of the paper may be held by pins or weights, 
where the contraction is too great. 

Enlargmg may be done either by daylight or by artificial light. 
Considering that the enlargements are all of the same size, the day- 
light apparatus may be extremely simple, but, it is essential that it 
should be made with precision ; otherwise, the prints will be distorted. 
The plane of the negative and the plane of the paper must be parallel; 
the lens must be rectilinear. The apparatus should be inclined at an 
angle of 30° or 35°, and point to the northern part of the sky. The 

"We are now using a kind of bromide paper recently introduced, and called 
"Platino Bromide." It has & much longer range than ordinary bromide paper (about 
150], and requires a density o£ ISO in the negatives. The black tones are matt, and 
give to the prints a more artiBtio appearance, A special kind made on paper of the 
thickness ofa thin visiting OMd, is well adapted to survey photographs. 
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disadvantage of daylight is its inconstancy ; when employed, its use 
should be restricted to days when the aky is quite clear, and then 
only to the middle of the day, when there is little change in the 
intensity of hght. 

Artificial illumination is more convenient and always available, but 
requireu more elaborate apparatus. For eolargemente of moderate 
amplitude, like those needed for surveying, the best source of light is 
probably a spiral electric lamp,* provided tbe pressure on the mains 
b uniform. While in use, other lights which may happen to be on 
the same circuit should not be turned off or on. It is important to so 
adjust the lamp, that the image of the spiral formed by the condenser 
shall be exactly in the centre of the diaphragm of the enlarging lens. 
The condenser not feeing achromatized, the image is strongly coloured 
on the edges. If focussed for the actinic rays, tbe fringe of colour 
must be red ; when it is blue, the lamp is too far from the condenser. 

The insertion of diaphragms does not reduce the illumination, so 
long as tbe aperture is larger than the image of the source of light ; a 
lens of moderate aperture may therefore be employed with a spiral 
electric lamp. With other sources of light, the useful portion is that 
of which tbe image ia inside of the aperture of tbe diaphragm ; the 
other parts might as well be covered and, in fact, should be covered 
on the general principle of photography that any light which is not use- 
ful is prejudicial. 

Slight distortions are caused by the play of the negative carrier in 
tbe lantern and by the bromide paper not lying- quite flat on the copy- 
ing board. To minimize this cause of error, it is essential to employ 
a lens of long focus. 

There does not appear to be any special advantage to enlarge to 
one size rather than another. The proportion adopted here (about 
2'1) was simply calculated to fill in tbe width of the bromide paper. 
Once fixed, however, the proportion should not be changed. 

jid Swan United Xlectric Light Co., Ltd. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



123. Triahoolation. — The triangulation m&y be executed at the 
same time as the topoj^raphioat survey, but it is preferable to have 
Bome of the principal points located in advance b; a primary 
'triangulation. 

The subject is fully treated in the standard vorks on eurveying ; 
very little requires to be added here. There exists, however, some 
misconception as to the order to be followed in the operations : a few 
words of explanation may prove useful. 

A survey must be considered as consisting of two distinct opera- 
tions ; one has for its object the representation of the shape or form of 
the ground, the other the determination of its absolute dimensions. 
A perfect plan or triangulation can be made without the measure of 
any base or length ; the plan will exhibit the various featares of the 
ground in their exact proportions, but no absolute dimension can be 
measured on it until the scale of the plan has been determined. This 
is done by measuring on the ground one of the dimensions represented 
on the pW : so, the object of the measure of a base is to fix the scale 
of the survey and nothing more. 

To execute a triangulation, the surveyor is recommended to com- 
mence by measuring a base and making it the side of a triangle, on 
which he is to build other triangles of increasing dimensions. There is a 
certain logical sequence in the order followed, but in strict theory, the 
order is immaterial, the triangulation may bo executed first and when 
completed, connected with a base by triangles decreasing in size as 
they come near the base. 

In practice, the ca°e is different : there are several advantages in 
executing the triangulation first. 

The selection of a base is governed by various considerations : the 
ground must be tolerably level and free of obstaclfis, and the direction, 
length, and position of the base must be such as to permit a good con- 
nection, by triangles of proper shape, with the main triangulation. 
The surveyor can make a better choice after he haa been over the 
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whole ground, th&n ua his arrival when he has seen little of it. 
Having established the luaiu triangles, he also knows best how to 
connect them with a baae. In a mountainous country, the principal 
summits of the triangnlation are fixed by nature aitd cannot be 
changed, while the position or direction of the base may generally be 
modified to some extent. Were the base measured first, it might be 
found not to connect properly with the main triangles. 

The secondary triangulation is the work of the topographer, and the 
construction of signals on the secondary points should be hb first act 
upon arriving on the ground- 
Should the time at his disposal allow, he will not commence the 
survey proper until ail signals have been established, otherwise he may 
have to measure angles between points not very well defined. When 
he does so, the closing error of a triangle is aasiimed to be due to the 
want of definition of the points. 

Let A, B and C represent the angles of a triangle whose summits have 
been occupied in the order given. At A, the surveyor observes the 
angle between B and C, where there are no signals. He puts up a 
signal at A and moves to B. In measuring the angle between A and 
C, he has a signal at A and none at (7. Placing a signal at B, he 
measures the third angle between two signals. 

Call a the closing error of the triangle and e the probable error of a 
sight on a point without signal. The probable errors of the angles 

For A, i|/2~ 



The corrections to the angles must be proportional to the probable 
error of each ; they are : — 



The closing error must not exceed a certain limit fixed by the degree 
of precision of the survey ; when the limit is exceeded, the stations 
must be re-occupied, commencing at the most doubtful one. 
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The stations of the primary triangulation are the last ones to be 
occupied when they have been, established by a previous survey. 

To have a correct idea of the work he is doing, the surveyor must 
make in. the field a rough plot of his triangulation, on which he marks 
all the stations occupied. Ii shows him the weak points of the survey 
and enables him to plan his operations with more assuranca 

The object of the secondary triangulation is to &x the camera sta- 
tions : its summits are selected for that purpose only. All the topo- 
graphical details of the plan are drawn from the camera stations. 

124. Cahbra axATiONs. — A camera station is fixed either by angles 
taken from the station on the triangulation' points, or by angles taken 
from the latter, or by both. It is easier and more accurate to plot 
a station by means of angles taken from the triangulation points than 
by the angles measured at the station ; therefore, the camera stations 
should, if possible, be occupied before the triangulation summita. 
There are, however, other considerations which may interfere. 

Camera stations must be chosen in view of the construction of the 
plan by the method of intersections ; other methods are to be employed 
only, when this one fails or when the data collected on the ground are 
not sufficient to furnish enough intersections. 

A conspicuous mark or signal of some kind should be left at each 
station ; it does not require to be very elaborate, a pole or a few stones 
would be sufficient. Angles on this signal are measured from the tri- 
angulation points, in order to place the station on the plan. 

It seldom occurs that the camera is set up precisely at a triangula- 
tion point. Generally, it is advisable to move a few feet in one direc- 
tion or another, to include in the view a certain part of the land- 
scape. Whenever there is any advantage in displacing the camerj^ the 
surveyor should not hesitate to do so. The distance from the triangu- 
lation point measured with a light tape and an angle read on ^e 
instrument, locate the camera station. 

For the same reason, it is not necessary that several views be taken 
from each station : every view should be taken from the point where 
it is best for the construction of the plan. The greater number of 
stations gives very little extra work, either in taking the angles for 
fixing their positions, or in plotting them! 

In general, views taken from a great altitude and overlooking the 
country are desirable, but there are numerous exceptions. Those taken 
from low altitudes are of great assistance in drawing the contour lines 
of the valleys. 
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Sometimea difficultieB may exist in obtaining two views which will 
furnish intersections over a certain ptirt of the ground. In such a case, 
the method of vertical intersections may be employed, views being 
taken from different altitudes. Provided the difierence of altitude ia 
large enough and the points to be determined not too far, the precision 
is the same as with horizontal intersections. 

It would be desirable to have the views of the same part of the 
ground taken at the same time of day ; the shadows cast being identical, 
it ia more easy to recognize the different points. It would be well, 
also, to avoid views taken looking towards the sun ; they are flat and 
lack detail. But, the surveyor has other considerations to take into 
account; he is seldom able to choose his own time for occupying a sta- 
tion or taking a photograph. He has often to take views against the 
sun or dispense with them altogether. With care in cutting off the 
sky, he may still obtain results remarkably good under the circnm- 



The identification of points, even under different hghting, does not 
offer any serious difficulties. The number of photographs must be 
anfBciently large to cover the ground completely : an additional view 
causes very little extra work, either in printing or plotting, and may 
save much trouble. The surveyor should not hesitate to take one 
whenever he finds a place where it may be useful. 

Two or three points in each view are observed with the altazimuth, 
the altitudes and horizontal angles between them being noted. The 
altitudes serve to check the horizon line on the photc^raph, in case the 
camera should be slightly out of level, and the horizontal angles are 

for the orientation of the view. 

The notes of observations are kept in the usual mannM" for such 
work, the points observed upon being shown on sketches made on the 
spot.. The sketches serve to identify points with more certainty than 
a mere designation by a letter or figure. 
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125. SoALE OF PLAN. — The mmutes of the Canadian Surveys nre 
plotted on a, scale of - j^nn ; they are afterwards reduced for publication 
to jn^jfl . The equidistance is ] 00 feet. 

The convention already adopted in perspective (§ 54} most be recalled 
here ; the angles measured and the photographs taken are conceived to 
have been measured and taken on a model of the ground already 
reduced to scale. 

That the perspectives obtained from any point of euoh a model are 
identiciJ with those taken from the similar point of the ground has 
already been shown (g 54) ; the same rule applies to photographs, ia 
theory at least. 

The angles measured are also equal to those of the ground, for any 
triangle ABC (Fig. 225), of the ground is represented on the model by 
a similar triangle abc. The altazimath set in a 
gives between b and c the same angle as it would 
between B and C^, if set at .A. 

ThuB,if the plan be required ana scaleof 2^,^,,,, the 
model is assumed to have been reduced to tbatsode, 
and the problem consists in making a plan full size 
by means of angles and photographs obtained on the 
model. 

So change being made to the camera, the focal 
length preserves the same value ; if one foot, it covers 
Pig'i225 on the model a distance corresponding to twenty 

thousand feet on the ground. 

The plan and the model being both reduced to the scale of ^ ^^7771 >t> 
is clear that, if this scale be used to measure an actual dimension on 
either, the result is the number expressing the corresponding actual 
dimension on the ground. If a division of the scale be galled a " scale 
foot," a dimension of the ground is expressed in real feet by the same 
number which expresses in " scale feet " the corresponding dimension 
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of the model or plan. A distance of a mile contains 5280 real feet on 
the ground, and ia represented on the model by 5280 " scale feet," 

The focal length of one foot mentioned above would be a focal length 
of 20,000 " scale feet." 

It follows that, although the problem oonsiste in representing a model 
full size, the scale may be employed to measure the actual dimensions, 
the value of one division being considered as an arbitrary unit. 

In other words, a Liliputian surveyor must be imagined to be operating 
in a Liliputian country of which he wants to make a plan full size. His 
camera is of enormous dimensions, bearing to him the same proportion 
as a camera several miles long would to an ordinary man. 

Of course, all the constructions used in plotting the plan can be 
demonstrated without such an hypothesis, but the explanations would 
not be so simple, and it would not be so easy to grasp the whole 
subject. 

126. Plotting the tri angulation. — The primary triangulation is 
assumed to have been previously calculated ; the primary stations can 
therefore be plotted at once by their co-ordinates. 

The angles of the secondary triangles are now calculated, and the 
corrections indicated by the closing errors applied. Some of these 
triangles have common sides with the primary triangulation : they 
are calculated first. With the values found for their sides, the adjoin- 
ing triangles are calculated, and so on, until the lengths of all sides 
have been obtained. 

With these values, the differences of latitude and departure from 
every summit of the secondary triangulation to the nearest primary 
station are calculated. Unless the primary triangles be very large, 
the secondary stations can be plotted on the plan by their latitudes 
and departures without any appreciable error. 

The camera stations are next placed by the angles observed upon 
them from the triangulation points. These angles are plotted with a 
vernier protractor, or by means of a table of chords ; either method is 
accurate enough for the purpose. 

As long as a sufficient number of readings have been taken on a 
oamera station from triangulation points, no difficulty is experienced 
in placing the station ; it is not so when only a limited number of 
readings, or none at all, are available. There are two cases to consider. 
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-The camera station hs& been observed from one or more . 
triangalation points. The camera atation M (Fig. 
226) having been ob^^erved from the triangulation 
point A, triajigles may be formed with M, A and 
,jf other triangulation points observed both from A 
and M, such as B. In the triangle MAB the 
angles at M and A have been observed, and 

5=180°-(J + Jf). 

"=■ Similar calculations being made for other triangu- 

lation points give the directions of the station as seen from these 
points ; the plotting is done as if the station had been observed from 
every auch point. 

Case II. — The camera station has not been observed from any tri- 
angulation point. In this case the station must be placed by the 
angles which have been observed from it. This can be done either 
by describing, through the points observed, circles containing the 
angles between them, or by the use of a station pointer. The first 
method requires complicated constructions and ia not very accurate, 
and the station pointer can, serve only for three points at a time. 
The following process will be found rapid and accurate when many 
points have been observed from the station ; 

On a piece of tracing paper, take a point to represent the camera 
station, and draw the directions of all the points observed. Put the 
tracing paper upon the plan and try to bring every one of the direc- 
tions drawn to pass through the corresponding point of the plan. 
The camera station ia then in its place. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the surveyor should endeavour 
to obtain at least one direction from a triangulation point on every 
camera station: the plotting is less laborious and the result more 
accurate. 

The use of photographs for placing camera stations must be avoided; 
the precision is not sufficient. 

127. Checking the photographs. — Before making any use of the 
photographs, it must be ascertained that they have not been distorted 
in the operation of enlarging. Join the middle notches HH', PP, 
Fig. 227, and with a set square test these two lines for perpendicularity. 
Take with a pair of compasses the distance of the two notches A and 
. B, which is one-half of the enlarged focal length, and see whether it ia 
equal to the distance of the two notches G and D. Then apply one 
of the points of the compasses in P ; the other point must come in 
14 
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E and F. Transfer the point to P' and check PG and P"/. If the 
photograph stands all these testE, it may be depended upon as accurate ; 
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Fig-. 227 
B returned to the photographer with a request for 



128, Plotting the traces op the pictdrb and principal planes. — 
The traces of the picture and principal planea are now drawn on the 
plan. Every photograph contains at least one and generally several 
of the points marked on the plan. Find the distance Sa, Fig. 228, 
from the station to the pro- 
jection of such a point a of 
the photographon the horizon 
line ; PS is taken on the 
principal line equal to the 
focal length and Pa equal to 
aa'. The whole of this con- 
struction is made on the 
J "photograph board" which 
will be mentioned further on. 

On the line S^A of the 
plan repretentiag the direc- 
tion of a, take from the 
Btfttion jS'j the diataoce 8^a. equal to Sa ; from a as centre with aa' 
00 radiuA, describe an arc ca circle and draw Sip tangent to it : it is 
the trace of the principal .plane. The trace of the picture plane la the 
perpendicular to Sjj> pusing t}ut>ugh a, . 
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Instead of making the construction on the photograph board, it can 
' a the plan. On S^A take S^B (Pig. 229), equal to the 
, focal length, erect BO perpendicular to S^A and 
equal to on' (Fig. 228). Join 5,C and take S^p equal 
to the focal length : at p erect a perpendicular to 
5, C ; it is the trace of the picture plane, and i?j C is 
the trace of the principal plane. 

The first metliod is preferable, because it does not 
require so many construction lines on the plan. 

The trace of the principal plane is marked only 
where it intersects the picture trace so as nrt to con- 



129. Identification op points. — The survey being plotted mainly 
by intersections, it is necessary, after selecting the points on one pho- 
tograph, to identify these same points on another photograph covering 
the same ground. The points are chosen on those lines which best 
define the surface, such as ridges, ra-vines, streams, crests, changes of 
slope, etc. Each point is marked on the photographs by a dot and a 
number in red ink. 

Ability to identify points is acquired by practice ; it is surprising 
to see with what rapidity and certainty a surveyor familiar with the 
work can not only pick out the points on several photographs, but 
also find as many as he wants. Beginners may, in case of difficulty, 
resort to Prof. Hauck's construction (§ 86). lie. two photographs are 
pinned, side by side, on a drawing board. The images of the stations, 
if they appear on the photographs, are the Aern points ; if outside of 
the pictures, they are plotted from the plan on the drawing board. 
The parallels to the principal lines, on which the scales are to be 
placed, are drawn as explained in § 86, and the scales fixed in position. 
A fine needle is fixed at each of the hem points ; to it is tied a fine 
silk thread, the other end of which is fastened to a light paper weight 
by a fine rubber band. A well defined point is identified on the 
two photographs; its image must be f^' enough from the kern 
points. Taking one of the paper weights in one hand, the silk 
thread ia given enough tension to keep it straight ; it is displaced to 
pass through the point which has just been identified and the weight 
is deposited on the drawing board, still keeping the tension. "niiB 
operation is repeated with the other silk thread and the other photo- 

rph. The two threads should intersect the scales at the same 
ision ; if they do not, one of the scales Is moved until the divis- 
ions intersected are identical. The identification of points may now 
be proceeded with. Having selected a point on one of the photo- 
graphs, the silk thread is displaced to pass through the point and the 
li 
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intersection of the scale by the thread is noted. The other thread is 
now moved to intersect the same division on the other scale ; the 
point looked for is under the thread. 

130. Plotting the intersections. — The aurveyormarks on theedga 
of a band of paper the distance from each point of one of the photo- 
graphs to the principal line, and ailjuats the paper on the trace of the 
picture plane previously drawn on the plan, holding it by paper weighta : 
he repeats the same operation for the other photograph. Inserting a 
fine needle at each station, he fastens to it a black silk thread con- 
nected at the other end by a fine rubber band to a small paper weight. 
Holding the weight in one hand, he moves the thread until it coincides 
with one of the marks on the edge of the band of paper and he deposits 
the weight on the plan, giving sufficient tension to the rubber to keep 
the thread taut. I>oiug the same thing at the other station, the inter- 
section of the two threads indicates the position on the plan of the 
point of the photographs. 

When the bands of paper overlap, as in Fig. 230, 
the portion CD of the picture trace PQ is marked 
on the band MN which is under ; the band PQ is 
placed in proper position and the marks on its edge 
transferred to the line CD. The band PQ is now 
placed under MN, the marks on the latter along 
CD serving the same purpose as those of PQ. 

* The station may be too close to the edge of the 
plan to plot the trace of the picture plane, aa 
in A, Fig. 231, the picture trace falling in QR, out- 
^^S- 230 side of the ph»n. 

In this case the trace AC of the principal 
, plane is produced to B, a distance equal to the 
focal length, and J/jVis drawn perpendicular 
to BC or parallel to QR. The line MN occu- 
pies with reference to Q,R, the same position 
afi the focal plane of the camera does to the 
picture plane of the perspective. The direc- 
tion of a point of the photograph projected in 
Q on the picture trace, is found by joining 
NA and producing to the opposite side of A. 

The first two intersections should be checked 
either by a third one or otherwise. They may, for instance, be checked 
by determining the height of the point from the two photographs : 
unless correctly plotted, the two heights obtained will not agree. This 
check, however, does not indicate slight errors. 




Fig-. 231 
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The check may also be a line drawn by meaaa (^ the perspectograph 
or perspectometer and on which the point is situated, such as the shore 
of a lake or of a river, but the beat check is a third iateraectioa. 

The number of every point is inscribed in pencil on the plan. 

131. Plotting with the perspectogbaph. To draw with the per- 
spectograph the plan of a figure which 
appears on a photograph, the figure must 
be beyond the picture plane (gl02j or 
above the ground liae on the photograph. 
Thus the lake AB (Fig. 232), being 
■ff' below the ground line XY oi the photo- 
graph, cannot be drawn without such a 
change of ground plane, as will bring the 
new ground line ^'y below the lake jU. 
It has been explained that this ia done 
by doubling the height of the station 
until the ground line is brought into cor- 
rect position (§102). 

The slide XY of the perspectograph, Fig. 233, is, by means of the 
scales drawn in X and Y on the drawing board, adjusted to a distance 
from RT equal to the focal length. 

After adjusting S, the pencil 
ia brought over a point M of 
r the trace GJ of the principal 
plane at a distance aM from - 
s equal to twice the focal 
length. 

The photograph is pinned 
under the tracer, the horizon 
line HW over the correspond- 
ing line AB of the board and 
the principal line over MF : 
the iron rod connecting V and 
Z is then adjusted so as to 
bring the tracer /i midway 
between the horizon and 
gi'ound lines. 

Fig-. 233 The cross section paper is 

pinned to the board, one of its 

lines coinciding with the trace of the principal plane GJ, and other 

lines with the front lines AB and CD, drawn at known distances from 

the foot of the station s. 
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There will be no difficulty in tracing with the point li the part of 
the photograph which, on the figure, is on the right of the principal 
line, but it may happen that in moving n to the left, the obliquity 
of the arm MS would prevent the free play of the instrument. It 
should then be reversed, the slide .yf being changed end for end, the 
photograph transferred from EF to KL, the cross section paper moved 
so as to bring, on the trace NQ of the principal plane, the line of the 
paper which was formerly over GJ, and the point S placed to the left 
of s ; /* being now between the two slides RT and XY, the tracer has 
to be changed to the opposite arm. 

The pers pedograph can be so adjusted that the trace of the principal 
plane is the same in both positions of the instrument, it being 
sufficient not to move s, when inverting the arms and slide XY : the 
cross section paper then does not require to be displaced. 

Having obtained the plan of the figure shown on the photograph, 
the reduction to the proper scale is made at sight on the cross section 
paper, and transferred to the general plan. The transfer should be 
checked by points previously established by intersections. 

The use of the instrument is possible every time the plane of the 
figure can be determined, as for instance a lake, a river, a contour 
line, or the foot of a mountain. Slight differences of level do not 
affect the riisult when Ihe height of the station i^ great. 

The instrument can also be used for figures in inclined planes, sach 
as a river with a rapid slope, the outline of a stratification plane 
, which has not been distorted, a road, or a railway. 

132. Heights. — The heights of the points fixed by intersections are 
found as explained in § 85. The distance from the point to the 
horizon line is taken with a pair of compasses on the photograph ; one 

¥of the points of the compasses is placed on the 
division A of the sector (Fig. 234), OA being 
equal to the focal length. The sector is then 
opened until the other point of the compasses 
coincides with the corresponding division B of the 
other arm. The distance on the plan from the point 
to the picture line is taken with the compasses, 
then one leg being placed in A on the sector, the 
other will come somewhere in C, the compasses are 
then turned around on C and brought on the 
division D of the other arm corresponding to C. 
The line CD is the height of the point above or 
below the horizon plane, which means the height 
Pis'. 234 above or below the station. 
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Another method consists in making uae of the angular scale shown in 

Fig. 235. Take SP equal to the focal length ; erect the perpendicular 

I PA to SP and divide both into 

equal parts. Join to S the points 

of division of PA and through 

those of SP draw parallels to PA. 

Now, with a pair of compasses, 
take on the photograph the 
distance from the point of the 
perspective to the horizon line ; 
transfer it to Pn and suppose 
PifT. 235 t\i&t it is found to correspond to 

the line Sii- passing through the 
point 9 of the graduation of PA. 

Take with the compasses the distance on the plan from the 
horizontal projection of the point to the picture line, and transfer it to 
the right or left of P according as the point of the plan is beyond or 
within the picture line. Then take with the compasses the distance 
on a parallel mS to PA, between m and the point M where the line 
m,B is intersected by S,", corresponding to 9 of the graduation. This 
distance mM is the height of the point above or below the station. 

A scale is now pinned somewhere, perpendicularly to a line AB 
(Fig. 236), the division C of the scale corresponding to 
AB being the height of the station. The compasses 
are taken off the sector, and one of the legs being set 
in C, the other leg coincides with a division D of the 
scale, above or below C, which is the height of the 
point above the datum plane. This height is entered 
in pencil on the plan, enclosed in a circle, to distin- 
guish it from the number of the station. It is checked 
by a second pho'tograph, and, when the discrepancy 
between the two heights is within the limits of error 
admissible, the mean is entered in red ink on the plan 
and the pencil figures erased. 

A difference in the heights obtained from the two 
photngniphs indicates that the two points identified do 
not represent the same point of the ground, or that an 
error has been made either in plotting it, or in finding 
ita height, 

A third intersection disposes of the first two alternatives, and a 
lew measurement of the height shows whether any error has been 



Pig-. 236 
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133. Veetical iifTEHSBCTiONS.— In the method of horizontal inter- 
aections the base line i^ projected on the horizontal plane; in this 
method it is projected on a vertical plane. The difference of altitude 
of the two stations must therefore be considerable. 

The principal plane of one of the photographs is taken as vertical 
plane of projection ; the ground plane is the horizontal plane contain- 
ing one of the stations. In 
Fig. 237, the ground line is the 
trace of the principal plane of 
the photograph taken from the 
station A ; the ground plane is 
the horizontal plane of the sta- 
■r tion B. On the ground plan, a 
and B are the two stations, CD 
and £F their picture traces. 
The station A on the vertical 
plane is on the perpendicular 
aA to XT equal to the height 
of A above B. A point aueh 
ae p plotted by the method of 
rig". 4oi. horizontal intersections, would 

not be accurately fixed because the angle of the directions aD and BF 
is too small. 

Project the visual rays from A and B on the vertical plane : the 
visual ray from A is & line AQ passing through the projection Q of the 
point's image on the principal line. It is drawn by taking CQ equal 
to the height of the point on the photograph above the ground line, 
and joining AQ. 

The vertical projection of the visual ray from .B is a line b'S pass- 
ing through the vertical projections of the station b' and of the point's 
image Ji, on the secood photograph. To find R, let fall FG perpen- 
dicular to XY and produce to M, 6R being equal to the height, on the 
photograph, of the point's image above the horizon line. 

The intersection of AQ and b'R is the vertical projection p of the 
point. Letting fall the perpendicular p'o to XY and producing, deter- 
mines the position p of the point on the ground plan. 

The construction gives not only the point on the ground plan but 
also its height op. This process is the best one for plotting a narrow 
valley between two high walls ; it has, however, the disadvantage of 
requiring a complicated construction. 

134. Photooraph boahd.— So many construction lines are employed 
on the photographs that it is advisable to have a photograph board on 
which part of the lines are drawn beforehand, once for all. 
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It consiste of an ordinary drawing board, covered with strong draw- 
ing paper. Two lines at right angles, Diy and SS', Fig. 238, represent 
the horizon and principal linea ; PD, Piy PS and PS are each equal to 
the focal length, so that D, D,' S and S" are the left, right, lower and 
upper distance points respectively. 
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Fig: 238 

The photograph is pinned in the centre of the board, the principal 
line coinciding with SS and the horizon line with DD'. Four scales, 
forming the sides of a square OTYZ, are drawn in the centre, the side 
of the square being a little larger than the length of a photograph. 

They answer various purposes as, for instance, drawing parallels to 
the horizon or principal linea by laying a straight edge on the corre- 
sponding divisions of the scales or marking the ground line by joining 
the divisions of the vertical scales representing the height of the 
station. 

At a suitable distance from the distance point B' a perpendicular 
QR is drawn on which are marked, by means of a table of tangents, the 
angles formed with DQ by lines drawn from D. This scale is employed 
for measuring the altitudes or azimuthal angles of points of the photo- 
graph, as will be explained later on (§137). From S as a centre with 
SP as radius, an arc of circle PL is described and divided into equal 
parts. Througli the points of division, and between PL and PiX, 
lines are drawn converging to 5. Parallels J/# to the principal line are 
also drawn sufficiently close together. All these lines are used in con- 
nection with the scale of degrees and minutes 0-^- 
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The stoda of the centrolineada are fixed in A, B, C aud E ; the lines 
AB and CE, joining their centres, and those required for adjusting the 
centroliaeads, ore drawn and nsed as explained in §97. 

A square FGEH is constructed on the four distance points. 



135. Construction OP theteacebof a figure's plane.— When a 
figure is in an inclined plane, it is necessary to have the traces of the 
plane on the principal and picture planes for using a perspective instru- 
ment on the photograph. 

Two cases are met with in practice : the plane is given by the line 
of greatest elope, or by three points. 

Cane I. — The line of greatest Blope may be an inclined road, or the 
middle of a straight valley in which a river flows with a rapid current. 
On the plan, this line is represented by a lino ah. Fig. 339, the attitude 
of a being known. 

Fin the photograph to the board 
and take for ground plane the plane 
of a : draw the ground line XT. 

On the plan draw aO perpendicular 
to ab and produce it until it inter- 
sects the principal line 'S',^, and 
picture trace X^ K, . 

On the photograph take pE equal 

to JO [6; at ^ erect a perpendicular 
to XY and produce it to the inter- 
section j9 with the perspective of the 
line of greatest slope. Take ^A'' equal 
topjO and join jf^ ; it is the trace 
of the required plane on the picture 
pl.n.. 

Take pQ equal to p^L and join 
MQ : it is the trace of the required 
plane on the principal plane, sup- 
posed to be revolved around SS' on 
the picture plane, the station falHng 
■ - Produce MQ to i? .■ DB ia 
the vertical distance of the station 
above the plane SMfi. The new 
horizon and ground lines are now 
drawn as in §83' 
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Com II. — Take for ground plane the plane containing one of the 
a (Fig. 240), and draw the ground line XY on the photograph. 
Join a on the plan to the two remain- 
ing points and produce to the inter- 
sections E and F with the picture 

Take on the photograph p.yK equal 
to pE and draw KL perpendicular 
to XT; join the perspectives a and 
jS of the points shown in a and 6 
on ihe plan and produce to the inter- 
section with KL. Take p-^T equal 
to pF, draw TN perpendicular to 
XY and produce to the intersection 
N with the line joining the perspec- 
tives a. and y. Join jVX : it is tho 
trace of the required plane on the 
picture plane. 

Produce LN to and take pG 
equal to piO ; joinaff and takep^Q 
equal to pH. The liaa MQ is the 
trace of the required plane on the 
principal plane supposed to be re- 
volved around SS' on the picture 
plane, the station being in D. Here 
also, DR is the vertical height of the 
station above the plane of the three 
given points. The new horizon and 
previously explained. 

136. CoNToDE LINES. — A sufficient number of, heights having been 
determined, the contour lines are drawn by estimation between the 
points established. In a rolling country, a limi'ed number of points 
is sufficient to draw the contour lines with precision, but in a rocky 
region the infl'-ctions of the surface are so abrupt and frequent that It 
is utterly impossible to plot enough points to represent the surface 
accurately. The photographs are of great assistance to the draughts- 
man ; having them under his eye, be is able to modify his curves so as 
to represent the least inequalities of the ground. 

Instead of drawing the contour lines at once on the plan, the draughts- 
man may commence by sketching them on the photograph in the same 
way as he would on the plan. Every point plotted has been marked 
on the photograph, and the altitudes may be taken from the plan. By 
adopting this course, he is able to follow very closely the inequalities 
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ground lines are constructed a 
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ot the surface. The curves serve to guide the draughtsman in drawing 
those of the plan, or they may he transferred by the perspectograph or 
the perapectometer. 

As long as a sufficient number of points is obtained by intersections, 
there is no difficulty in drawing the contour lines, but it may happen in a 
rapid survey, that the points are too few and too far apart for defining 
the surface. It is then necessary to resort to less accurate methods. 

A mountain ridge, which appears in afi on a photograph (Fig. 341), 
can be divided by the contour planes, by assuming that it is contained 
in a vertical plane. The construc- 
tion,which has been explaned in 
g 62, is carried out as follows: — 

On the plan produce the pro- 
jection ab of the ridge, to the in- 
tersection F with the picture trace 
and draw through the station 5, C 
parallel to ab. 

Having pinned the photograph 
to the photograph board, take from 
the principal point on the horizon 
line /T equal top, (7 and PG equal , 
to pi J". At (?, place the scale of 
equidistances perpendicular to the 
B' horizon line, the division G cor- 
responding to the height of the 
station, and join the marks of the 
scale to the vanishing point V. 

Having now the points of inter- 
section of the ridge by the contour 
planes, their distances from the 
Fig". 241 principalline are marked on the 

edge of a band of paper and their 
directions plotted in the usuaT way Hiese directions produced to ab 
give the intersections of the contour lines. 

When the mountain has rounded forms and no well-defined ridge, 
the visible outline must be assumed to be contained in a vertical 
plane perpendicular to the direction of the middle of the ridge. 
The construction is made by drawing, on the photograph board, SV 
perpendicular to the direction SM of the middle o£ the outline. (Fig. 
242.) On the plan, PjM, is taken equal to FM, and from the projec- 
tion a of the summit of the mountain a perpendicular ab is let fall 
on SjM^ which represents the projection of the visible outline; it is 
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produced to the intersection 




with the picture trace, PQ ia taken equal 

to Pi^f, and the scale of equidia- 
tance placed at Q perpendicular to 
the horizon line. The points of 
division are joined to V, produced 
to a^, and the plotting done aa in 
the preceding case ; or the direc- 
tions of the intersections of a^ hy 
the contour planes may simply be 
plotted and the contour lines drawn 
tangent to the^e directions. 

The horizon line contains the pers- 
pectives of all the points at the 
height of the station; it is the pers- 
pective of a contour line when the 
height is that of a contour plane. 

Full details on the plotting of 
contour lines being given in the text 
books on surveying, it is not necess- 
ary to repeat them here. The main 
point ia to understand thoroughly 
the mode of formation of the sur- 
face and its variations under different circumstances ; the surveyor 
should pay particular attention to the subject, making a special study 
of it. Without this knowledge, the proper representation of the 
ground would require the plotting of a very lai^e number of points. 



137. Photooraph pkothactok. — The angle between the point of a 

photograph and the principal and horizon lines, that is, the altitude 

- or azimutbal angle, is sometimes wanted. 

The azimuthal angle is obtained at 
once on the photograph board by join- 
ing the station S (Fig. 243) to the pro- 
jection a of the point on the horizon 
line. If required in degrees and minu- 
et, ^ _ tes, the distance Pa is transferred to 
^"" — the principal line in P6; D is joined 
to G and produced to the scale of de- 
grees and minutes BC, where the gra- 
duation K indicates the value of the 
azimuthal angle. 



Fig. 242 
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(Fig. 238) might be divided into degrees and minutes by means of a 
table of tangents, using as radius the focal length SM. A straight 
edge being placed on a point of the photograph, and directed to pass 
through identical divisions of TY and OZ, would at once give the 
azimuthal angle of the point. 

The altitude b the angle S (Fig- 243) of the right angle triangle 
having for %idee Sa and aa. To construct it, take DF equal to Sa, 
draw FE parallel and equal to aa, join DE and produce to the scale 
of degrees and minutes BG. This construction is facilitated by the 
lines previously drawn on the board. With a pair of compasses, take 
the distance from a to the principal line, carry it from P (Fig. 238) 
in the direction PD', and from the point so obtained take the distance 
' to the arc ML, measuring it in the direction of ' the radii marked on 
■the board : this is the distance FF (Fig. 243). Then with the com- 
passes, carry aa to FB, which is done by means of the parallel lines 
MN of Fig. 238, The construction is now completed as already 
explained. 

A protractor may be constructed to measure these angles. It con- 
sists of a plate of transparent material on which are lines parallel to 
the principal line, containing the points of same azimuth, and curves 
of the points of same altitude. 

The azimuthal lines are constructed by plotting the angles in S and 
drawing parallels to the principal line through the points of intersec- 
tion with the horizon line. 

Denoting by h the altitude of a point a and taking the horizon and 
principal lines as axes of co-ordinates, the equation of the curve of 
altitude k is : — 

y^={x^ +/*) tan. ''A. 

This is an hyperbola of which the principal and horizon lines are the 
transverse and conjugate axes and the centre 
is the principal point. One of the branches 
contains the points above the horizon and the 
other branch the points of same altitude below 
the horizon. The asymptotes are lines inter- 
secting at the principal point and making 
angles equal to h with the horizon line. 

This hyperbola is the intersection by the 
picture plane of the cone of visual rays form- 
ing the angle h with the horizon. 

The curves of equal altitude may be calcul- 
ated by the formula of the hyperbola or they 
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may be plotted by points, reversing the conatruotion given above for 
finding the altitude of a (Fig, 243). The complete protractor is shown 
in Fig. 24i ; the angular distance between the lines depends on the 
degree of precision required. 

The instrument may be made, like the perspectometer, by drawing 
it on paper on a large scale, photographing and making a transparency 
which is bleached in bichloride of mercury. 

138. PhKCISION of THB method op PHOTOGRAPHIO 3UEVBY1N0. — 

The precision of a surrey executed by the methods exposed, when all 
the points are established by intersections, is the same as that of a 
plan plotted with a very good protractor or made with the plane 
table. There is, liowever, this difference : the number of points 
plotted by photography ia greater than by the other methods. 

Points plotted by means of their altitude below the station are far 
less accurate, their positions being given by the intersection of the 
visual ray with the ground plane, the angle of intersection being equal 
to the angle with tlfe horizon plane or to the angle of depression of the 
point. With the camera employed, embracing 60°, this angle is always 
less than 30° ; even that is seldom obtained in practice, a declivity 
of 30° being almost a precipice. Therefore, the intersection is always 
a poor one and the uncertainty becomes considerable with points near 
the horizon. 

With perspective instruments, doing mechanically the same con- 
struction, the results are still less precise, being affected by the 
instrumental errors. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that when these 
methods are employed, the ordinary topographer would fall back on 
sketching ; the results furnished by photography are therefore 
infinitely more precise. 

The plan given at the end of this book and the ■ photographs which 
accompany it, are specimens of actual work on the Topographical 
Survey. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Fhotogbafhs ov Inclined Flatbb. 



139. Genbbal remarks. — Hitherto it has been aBsumed that the 
photographs' used for the survey were taken on. plates perfectly vertical. 
There are several cases in which this coaditioa cannot be fulfilled : the 
camera may be an ordinary one, without any means of adjusting the 
plate, or the photographs may have been taken merely aiS illustrations, 
their employment for the construction of the plan being decided upon 
afterwards. 

There are two classes of surveys in which the plates are always 
inclined. The first are secret surveys, the views being taken with a 
camera concealed about the person or otherwise. The scope of these 
surveys is very limited ; the photographs, being instantaneous, lack 
detail in the distance, and, unless objects present great contrasts of 
light and shade, their images are somewhat indistinct as soon as the 
distance attains a few hundred yards. Another cause of trouble is 
the small size of the camera and plates : the views, being instantane- 
ous, stand very little enlargement and the measurements are in 
consequence not very accurate. 

The other class of surveys comprises those made from balloons. It 
is very doubtful whether the method will ever be found practical and 
prove of more than theoretical interest. It requires the consideration 
of an entirely new system of survey by means of photographs taken on 
plates placed horisontally or nearly so. 

140. Plottinq the directions or points op the photoohaphs. — 
When the photographic plate is not vertical, the picture plane of the 
perspective, which is parallel to the plate, is pierced by the vertical of 
the station. This trace is the vanishing [toint of all the vertical lines, 
which, bavin);; ceased to be front lines, are no longer represented by 
parallels to themselves. 

Let ABGB (Fig. 245), be a photograph on an inclined plate,' P being 
the principal point and UH' the horizon line. The perpendicular Fn 
drawn through the principal point to the horizon line, is the principal 
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Involve the principal plane on the picture plane around the prin- 
cipal hne as an axis : the station falls in i9, on a perpendicular PSj 
to VP, PSi being equal tj the focal 
, length. 

Join Sj-a and 5^ F ; the flrat liae 
ia the revolved horizontal line from 
the station to the picture plane; 
SjV is the revolved vertical of the 
station, and V the vanishing point 
of vertical tines. 

' Now revolve the horizon plane <m 
V the picture plane around the horizon 

; line. The station comes in S, on 
', the principal line produced, at a 
I distance 7:3 equal to :iS^ . 

,' To find the horizontal direction of 
a point /I of the photograph, draw 
the perspective of its vertical line 
by joining /i to V. The intersection 
n with the horizon line is the per- 
spective of the trace in the horizon 
plane of the vertical of the point 
and Sn ia its direction. 

Comparing this construction with 
the one for vertical plates, we see 
that the same methods may be employed provided k be used as principal 
point, T^S, as focal length, and that every point of the photograph be 
first projected on the horizon line by joining it to V, before measuring 
its distance from the principal line. The points such as n can be 
marked on a band of paper and used as was douQ for vertical plates 

With a plate nearly vertical, F is at a great distance from P, and 
,the perspectives of the vertical lines have to be drawn with the centro- 

141. Dbteemination of heights. — Let m, Fig. 245 be, on the 
ground plan, the point seen at ft on the photograph. Project on the 
principal plane the triangle formed by the visual ray, its projection on 
the horizon and the line n,'i. On the revolved principal plane, the pro- 
jection of the visual ray is S^n', im' being perpendicular to Vk. The 
projection of m is F-; it is revolved to G and the perpendicular GK to 
.Slit is the projection. of the vertical of the point or its height above 
the horizon plane. 



Fig-.24S 
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Yarious devices may be imagiaed for oooBtructiiig expeditiously the 
heights of a aumber ^ points. 

142. Detkkminatiom of the hobizon line and vanishing point OP 
VERTICALS. — In order to make use of a photograph for plotting the plan, 
the horizon and principal lines and the Taaishing point of verticals 
must be marked on the photograph. 

It is assumed that the camera is available, either before or after thesnr- 
vey, for experimenting upon and that the focal 
^. length and principal point may be determined 
by the usual methods, with the plate vertical. 
If the zenith distances of several points of the 
photograph hdve been observed with a survey- 
ing instrument, the determination of the hori- 

4 zon line presents no difficulty. Assume a 
o.,- V'"/;-'-,, vanishing point of vertical lines F, Fig. 246, 

'-, / ; ~~,j> *iid join it to a point r^ of the photograph of 

/\ ,'' which the zenith distance is known. Through 

"',■' \ ,' the principal point P, draw PE perpendicular 

" * '■.. \ ! 7 ^' to F/J, and PS perpendicular to PJS and equal 

■\\! ■' to 'li^ tocsA length. Draw E& perpendicular 

5 to ES, take EF equal to E/i, join SF and 
make the angle FSG equal to the altitude of 
ft ; FG is the distance measured on Vp. from 

Tig. 246 Z' to the horizon line. 

Making /m equal to FG fixes one point n of the horizon line. A similar 
construction repeated on another point of the photograph furnishes a 
second point of the horizon line. 

The first result will generally be inaccurate, because the position of 

the vanishing point V is only approximate. A. new vanishing point 

must, therefore, be fixed by means of the horizon line just obtained, and 

the construction explained above is repeated. The second horizon line 

found will likely be sufficiently precise ; if 

^ not, the construction must be made a third 



In secret surveys, measured angles are 

seldom available, but it is easy to devise 

an attachment like a bantj level, to mark 

the horizon line on the plate when the 

I photograph is taken. 



Failing this, the horizon line must be 

furnished by the subject. When the view 

Fi^. 217 includes buildings, the vanishing point of 
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verticals is given by producing to their intersectioa the vertical lines 
of the buildings. This point V, Fig. 347, is joined to the principal 
point, P, and PS is aiade perpendicular to 7P and equal to the £ocal 
length. Drawing S^ perpendicular to SY, the perpendicular HH to 
Ftt ia the horizon line. 

Horizontal lines vanish on the horizon line ; therefore, if the hori- 
zontal lines of two facea of a building be produced to their intersection, 
the line joining the two vanishing points is the horizon line. 

If two intersecting horizontal lines appear on the photograph as a 
straight line, the latter is the horizon line. 

Although angles cannot be measured, ic may be possible to ascertain 
the points of the view which are at the same altitude as the observer; 
these joined together give the horizon line. 

143. TRANSFEREIIfG THE PEEaPECTIVB TO A VBBTICAL PLANE. — In- 
stead of using exact copies of the negatives for plotting the plan, the 
copies or enlargements can be made in such a way that the perspective 
is restored to a vertical plane. 

Have a copying, or enlarging camera, OCD (Fig, 248 J, movable on a 
horizontal axis passing through the first nodal point and parallel to 
the negative. 

Make an experimental negative with the field camera, the plat« be- 
ing vertical ; draw on it the horizon and principal lines, place it in the 
holder of the copying camera, and mark 
* _ the pointa of the holder corresponding 

,..--P to the, horizon and principal lines, 
\ „ After inserting the holder, thecamera 
ia moved until the plate CD is vertical. 



"-;fi:= 



__■-:'- ?f and fixed in that position. The si 

";, AB is now adjusted at the proper dis- 
tance, parallel to the plat«, and the 
projected images of the horizon and 
principal lines are marked on it, in such 
a manner, that the marks will appear 
'■* on the prints. 

Fig-. 248 ^ .- ^ , ■ 

To copy a negative taken in an 
inclined position, the horizon and principal lines are drawn on it, also 
a parallel to the horizon through the principal point. The negative 
ia placed in the holder with the principal line on the proper marks, and 
the horizontal line of the principal point on the marks corresponding 
to the horizon line of the experimental plate. The camera is moved, up 
or down, until the image of the negative's horizon line ir coincides with 
the horizon line Q previously marked on the screen ; in this position 
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the image on the screen ia the perBpective restored to a vertical picture 
plane, because the inclination of the camera being tlie same as when the 
negative vas taken, an; point N' of the latter would have photographed 
in N ona. vertical plate and given the same image M on the screen. 

With a lens of sufficiently long focus and photographs taken nearly 
vertical, asis generally the case, the displaoement of the camera is too 
smalt' to atFect the definition on the screen. 

The holder must be provided with means for adjusting the negative; 
the principal point must aWays occupy the same position, the plate 
turning around it as a pivot. 

The horizon and principal lines are indicated on the print by the 
marks fixed to the screen : the principal point has been displaced in 
copying and is now on the horizon line. 

The change of picture plane can also be effected with the perspec- 
tc^raph, but the use of the instrument is not to be recommended when 
the change can be made so simply by photographic process. 

Ii4. Photographs on hobizontal pistes. — Photographs on hori- 
f, zontal plates might be obtained by an ar- 

rangement similar to the one described in 
' 'i a pin-hole atop in the lens; 
they may be taken from a balloon with an 
ordinary camera, but the plates are only 
approximately horizontal. 

The picture and ground planes being 
parallel, the figures of one are similar to 
these of the other ; thus the photograph 
a^(Fig. 249) of a lake JB is also its plan, 
and only requires to be reduced to the 
proper scale. The reduction is given by 
the proportion between the distances 5« 
and SP from the station to the ground 
e planes.. When the height of the station and 
e equal, the photograph is a full size 




Fig". 249 



and pictui 

the focal length a 

plan. 

To plot the directions of the various points, the prin- 
cipal point P of the photograph is placed on the foot of 
the station s, and a line of known direction, such as Pa, 
on the corresponding line of. the plan a.^. To find the 
direction of any other point B, Us perspective ^ is Joined 
to the principal point P : this line coincides with sB on 

The height of a point is found by taking SP, Fig. 250, 
Fig'. 250 equal to the focal length and Ss equal to the height of 
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the station, drawing Pa and so perpendicular to SP, Pa being equal to 
the distance of the point's perspective from the principal point, and aa 
equal to the distance on the plan from the station to the point. Join 
Sa ; the parallel aA to SP is the height of the point above tie ground 

A photograph taken from a ball6on cannot be perfectly horizontal ; 
to make use of it for plotting the plan, the trace t, Fig. 251, of 'the 
vertical of the station on the picture plane must be known. 

The directions of the principal line aP and of the perpendicular to it, 
AB, are the same on the plan and on the 
photograph; they are (Afferent for all 
other lines. 

To find the direction on the ground 
plan of a point /i of the perspective, draw 



B PS perpendicular to the principal line and 
equal to the focal length, join Ss and take 
SC equal to the distance iiA from /i to 
AB. Draw i^ and CD parallel to Ps 
_, „ and take Aft equal to SD ; sn' is the direc- 

tiS- ^01 jj^jj gf ^jjg pQinti on the ground plan. For 

A/t forms with its horizontal projection a right angle triangle in which 
the angle at A is the inclination of the plate to the horizon ; this 
triangle is constructed in SC£>, the angle S being the inclination of 
the plate. Therefore Afi, which is made equal to SJ), is the horizontal 
projection of A/i, /i is the trace, on the ground plane, of the vertical 
of /I, hence the vertical plane passing through s and the point it of the 
photograph cuts the ground plane along s/i'. 

A much better way to employ these photographs would he to restore 
them to a horizontal picture plane in printing, by the process of § 143, 
neiag Ps and A B ia the same manner as the principal and horizon 
lines of the vertical photograph. 

The great difficulty in balloon surveying is the determination of the 
trace of the vertical of the station on the picture plane, or of the foot of 
the station on the ground plan. The oscillations of the balloon prevent 
the use of any kind of level inside of the camera, and instrumental 
measurements of angles are open to tlte same objection. The angles 
might, however, be measured by two observers located on the ground. 

In a view containing vertical lines, their vanishing point gives the 
trace of the vertical of the station ; for a photograph taken from a 
short distance above buildings, this mode of determining the trace 
would be very convenient. 

Balloon surveying appears adapted to military purposes only, 
although the advocates of the process are confident that it will 
eventually take the place of all other surveying methods. 
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Laussedat'b new photo-theodolite. — Col. Laussedat haa recently 
deviBed a light photo-theodolite shown in Figs. 252, 253 and 254 : the 
following description is given by the makers, Messrs. E. Ducretet & L. 
Lejeune, of Paris. 

It consists of an oiniinary sur- 
veying transit theodolite with a 
small camera on top. 

Eig. 252 is the complete instru- 
ment on its stand, to which it is 
fixed by a central screw actiag 
on the base S with foot screws. 
C is the camera, of very small 
size, with changing box for 15 
plates 6^x9 centimetres. With 
this box, plates are changed with- 
out removing the camera C from 
the instrument. 

The changing box can be re- 
placed by another one in full day 
light; the sun'eyor can carry 
with him several loaded boxes. 
Plates are subsequently enlarged 
to 18x2'l centimetres or under. 

The wide angle rectilinear lens 
has a focal length of 75 milli- 
metres ; the angle between the 
horizontal points mark'ed on the 
photographs is set at 60". The 
lens is provided with an iris 
diaphragm and can be used with 
coloured screens, for obtaining 
Fig. 252. better phot<^;raphs of distances 
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and clouds. Focussiog is rapidly effected by a. special arrangement, 
with a graduation in metres oa the plate H : the camera caa thus be 
used for iafinity, as in surveying, or for short distances as in photo- 
graphing groups or other subjects. 

The plate H carrying the objective, has a vertical motion ; the 
camera must alwajrs be perfectly horizontal. 

The £nder V, with adjustment for focussing, shows the extent of 
the view covered by the sensitive 
plate. It is very bright and has a 
large aperture. A shutter E covers 
the object glass of this finder when 
not required. 

The telescope L, Oc, of the transit 
theodolite is provided with stadia 
wires. It is fixed to a vertical circle 
Ce, with vernier, clamp and slow 
motion screw, divided into half 
degrees : this graduation is made in 
grades when 30 ordered. The telescope 
L makes a complete revolution. It is 
placed midway between the uprights 
M in the vertical plane of the photo- 
graphic objective 0. This disposition 
secures the stability of the instru- 
ment^ which is not reabzed when the 
telescope is at the side. If is the 
adjustable level. A is the horizontal 
circle with vernier divided into half 
degrees or grades. It is fixed by the 
clfuup and slow motion screw P". 

i) is a long compass with clamp 
and slow motion screw P, for read- 
ing, on. circle A, the direction of the 
magnetic meridian, S is the base 
with foot screws fitting in the slits 
Fig. 268. of the stand Pi. 

Fig. 253 represents the same combination, the changing box C being 
removed and replaced by the ground glass. 

Fij;. 354 shows the camera C removed from the geodetic apparatus 
and set atone on the stand Pi by means of the additional spindle ^, 
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In this ca.se, the whole camera and the geodetic apparatus are diacoa- 
nected and can be employed separ- 

A carrying cose, with shoulder 
straps, contains the whole instni- 
meat, including two changing boxes, 
each with 15 plates 6^x9 centi- 
metres. The weight of the case, 
instrument complete, and one 
changing box is 8 kil. 100. The 
stand Pi is curied eeptu^rtely. 
There is rotHu in the case for three 
changing boaes, one artificial 
horizon, note books uid reading 
glasses. The external dimensions 
are ; length, 39 eentimetres ; width, 
17 centimetres ; height^ 28 centi- 
metres. 

Fig. 264. 
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